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AGAINST  IMMODERATE  GRIEF. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  WEEPING. 

An  ODE  in  Imitation  of  Casimire. 

I. 

/^  O  U  L  D  mournful  fighs,  or  floods  of  tears,  prevent 

The  ills,  unhappy  men  lament : 

Could  all  the  anguifh  of  my  mind 
Hemove  my  cares,  or  make  but  Fortune  kind  ; 

Soon  I'd  the  grateful  tribute  pay, 

And  weep  my  troubled  thoughts  away  r 
To  wealth  and  pleamre  every  ligh  prefer. 
And  more  than  gems  elleem  each  falling  tear. 

II. 
But,  fmce  infulting  cares  are  moH  inclin'd 

To  triumph  o'er  th'  afflifted  mind; 

Since  fighs  can  yield  us  no  relief. 
And  tears,  like  fruitful  fhowers,  but  nourifh  grief; 

B  z  Then 
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Then  ccafc,  fair  mourner,  to  complain, 

Nor  laviih  fucli  bright  llreams  in  vain  : 
But  flill  wiih  chearful  thoughts  thy  cares  beguile. 
And  tempt  thy  better  fortunes  with  a  fmile. 

111. 
The  generous  mind  is  by  its  fufferings  known. 

Which  no  affli«ftion  tramples  down  ; 

But  when  opprefs'd  will  upward  move. 
Spurn  down  its  clog  of  cares,  and  foar  above. 

Thus  the  young  royal  eagle  tries 

On  the  fun-beams  his  tender  eyes, 
And,  if  he  fhrinks  not  at  th'  ofFenfive  light. 
He  's  then  for  empire  fi't,  and  takes  his  foaring  flight. 

IV. 
Though  cares  afiault  thy  breaft  on  every  fide, 

Yet  bravely  ftem  th'  impetuous  tide  : 

No  tributary  tears  to  fortune  pay. 
Nor  add  to  any  lofs  a  nobler  day ; 

But  with  kind  hopes  fupport  thy  mind. 
And  think  thy  better  lot  behind  : 
Amidil  afHiclions  let  thy  foal  be  great. 
And  {hew  thou  dar*ft  defsrve  a  better  ftate. 

V. 
Then,  lovely  mourner,  wipe  thofe  tears  away. 

And  carss  that  urge  thee  to  decay  ; 

Like  ravenous  age  thy  charms  they  wade. 
Wrinkle  thy  youthful  brow,  and  blooming  bea^itles 

But  keep  thy  looks  and  mind  ferene,        [blaft. 

All  gay  without,  all  calm  within  ; 
For  Fate  is  aw'd,  and  adverfe  fortunes  fly 
A  chearful  lock,  and  an  unconquer'd  eye. 

H  Y  iM  N 
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HYMN    TO    THE    MORNING. 
IN     PRAISE     OF     LIGHT. 

I. 

T)  ARENT  of  Day!  whofe  beauteous  beams  of  light 
Spring  from  the  darkfome  womb  of  night. 
And  midll  their  native  horrors  fhow, 

Like  gems  adorning  of  the  Negro's  brow : 
Not  heav'n's  fair  bow  can  equal  thee. 
In  all  its  gaudy  drapery  ; 

Thou  firfl  effay  of  light,   and  pledge  of  day  ! 

That  uflier'ft  in  the  fun,  and  flill  prepar'ft  its  way. 

II. 

Rival  of  fhade,  eternal  fpring  of  light ! 
Thou  art  the  genuine  fource  of  it : 
From  thy  bright  unexhaufred  womb. 

The  beauteous  race  of  days  and  feafons  come. 
Thy  beauty  ages  cannot  wrong. 
But,  fpight  of  time,  thou  *rt  ever  young : 

Thou  art  alone  heaven's  modeft  virgin  lieht, 

Whofe  face  a  veil  of  blulhes  hides  from  human  fi^ht. 

III. 

Like  fome  fair  bride  thou  rifeft  from  thy  bed. 
And  dofb  around  thy  luftre  fpread  ; 
Around  the  univerfe  difpenfe 

New  life  to  all,  and  quickening  influence* 

B  3  With 
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With  gloomy  fmiles  thy  rival  Night 

Beholds  thy  glorious  dawn  of  light  : 
Not  all  the  wealth  fhe  views  in  mines  below 
Can  match  thy  brighter  beams,  or  equal  lullre  Ihow. 

IV. 
At  thy  approach,  Nature  ere«^s  her  head. 

The  Tmiling  univcrfe  is  glad  ; 

The  drowfy  earth  and  fer.s  awake, 
And,  from  thy  beams,  new  life  and  vigour  take: 

When  thy  more  chearful  rays  appear, 

Ev'n  guilt  and  women  ceafe  to  fear  : 
Horror,  Defpair,  and  all  the  fons  of  Night 
Retire  before  thy  beams,  and  take  their  haily  flight. 

V. 
To  thee,  the  grateful  Eaft  their  altars  raife. 

And  fxng  with  early  hymns  thy  p raife ; 

Thou  doll  their  happy  foil  bellow. 
Enrich  the  heavens  above,  and  earth  below : 

Thou  rifell  in  the  fragrant  Eaft, 

Liks  the  fair  Phcenix  from  her  balmy  neft : 
No  altar  of  the  gods  can  equal  thine. 
The  air's  thy  richell  iaccrfe,  the  whole  land  thy  fhrine  ! 

vr. 

But  yet  thy  fading  glories  foon  decay. 
Thine  's  but  a  momentary  ftay  ; 
Too  foon  thou  'ft  ravilh'd  from  our  fight. 
Borne  down  the  fiream  of  day,  and  overwhelm 'd  with 
li?ht. 
Thy  beams  to  their  own  ruin  hafte. 
They  're  fram'd  too  exquifite  to  lafl : 

Thine 
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Thine  is  a  jrlorious,  but  a  fhort-liv'd  Hate. 
Pity  fo  fair  a  birth  Ihould  yield  fo  Toon  to  fate ! 

Vil. 
Before  th'  Almighty  Artlfl:  fram'd  the  iky. 

Or  eave  the  earth  its  harmony, 

His  firft  command  was  for  thy  light ; 
He  view'd  the  lovely  birth,  and  blefTed  it  : 

In  purple  fwaddiing-bands  it  ilruggling  I?.y, 

Not  yet  maturely  bright  for  day : 
Old  Chaos  then  a  chearful  fmile  put  on. 
And,  from  thy  beauteous  form, did  firil;  prefage  its  own. 

VIII. 
**  Let  there  be  Light!"  the  great  Creator  faid. 

His  word  the  adlive  child  obey'd : 

Night  did  her  teeming  womb  difclofe  ; 
And  then  the  bluibing  Morn,  its  brightell  offspring, 

A  while  th'  Almighty  wondering  view'd,    [rofe. 

And  then  himfelf  prcnounc'd  it  good  : 
**  With  Night,"  faid  he,  **  divide  th'  imperial  fway ; 
**  Thou  my  firll  labour  art,  and  thou  Ihalt  blefs  the 
Day." 

HYMN    TO    DARKNESS. 

I. 

T^ARKNESS,  thou  firft  great  parent  of  us  all. 

Thou  art  our  great  original  : 
Since  from  thy  univerfal  womb 
Does  all  thou  fhad'il  below,  thy  numerous  offspring, 
corae, 

B  4  II.  Thy 
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II. 

Thy  wondrous  birth  is  ev'n  to  Time  unknown. 
Or,  like  Eternity?  thou  Mil  none; 
Whilil  Light  did  its  firll  being  owe 
Unto  that  awful  fhade  it  dares  to  rival  now. 

III. 
Say,  in  what  diftant  region  doft  thou  dwell. 
To  Reafon  inacceffible  ? 
From  form  and  duller  matter  free. 
Thou  foar'ft  above  the  reach  of  man's  philofophy. 

IV. 
Involv'd  in  thee,  we  firil  receive  our  breath. 
Thou  art  our  refuge  too  in  death  : 
Great  Monarch  of  the  Grave  and  Womb, 
Where-e*er  our  fouls  fhall  go,  to  thee  our  bodies  come. 

V. 
The  filent  globe  is  ftruck  with  awful  fear. 
When  thy  Majeftic  ihades  appear: 
Thou  doft  compofe  the  air  and  fea. 
And  Earth  a  fabbath  keeps,  facred  to  Reft  and  Thee. 

VI. 
In  thy  ferener  fhades  our  ghofts  delight. 
And  court  the  umbrage  of  the  Night; 
In  vaults  and  gloomy  caves  they  ftray, 
But  fly  the  Morning's  beams,  and  ficken  at  the  Day, 

VII. 
Though  foHd  bodies  dare  exclude  the  light. 
Nor  will  the  brighteft  ray  admit ; 
No  fubftance  can  thy  force  repel. 
Thou  reign'll  in  depths  below,  doft  in  the  centre  dwell. 

VIII.  The 
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Vill. 
The  fparkling  gems,  and  ore  in  mines  below. 
To  thee  their  beauteous  luftre  owe  ; 
Though  form'd  within  the  womb  of  Night, 
Bright  as  their  lire  theyfhine,  with  native  rays  of  light. 

IX. 
When  thcu  deft  raife  thv  venerable  head. 
And  art  in  genuine  Night  array'd. 
Thy  Negro  beauties  then  delight ;  [bright- 

Beauties,  like  poliili'd  jet,  with  their  own  darknefs 

X. 
Thou  doft  thy  fmiles  impartially  bellow. 
And  know'ft  no  difference  here  below : 
All  things  appear  the  fame  by  thee. 
Though  Light  diilinclion  makes,  thou  giv'ft  equality, 

XI. 
Thou,  Darknefs,  art  the  lover's  kind  retreat. 
And  doft  the  nuptial  joys  compleat ; 
Thou  doft  infpire  them  with  thy  ihade,    [maid. 
Giv'ft  vigour  to  the  youth,  and  warm'ft  the  yielding 

XII. 
Calm  as  the  blefs'd  above  the  Anchorites  dwell. 
Within  their  peaceful  gloomy  cell. 
Their  minds  with  heavenly  joys  are  fill'd ; 
The  pleafures  Light  deny,  thy  fhades  for  ever  yield, 

Xill. 
In  caves  of  Night,  the  oracles  of  old 
Did  all  their  myfteries  unfold : 
Darknefs  did  firft  Religion  grace. 
Gave  terrors  to  the  God,  and  reverence  to  the  place. 

XiV.  When 
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XIV. 

When  the  Almighty  did  on  Horcb  ftand. 

Thy  fliades  inclos'd  the  hallow'd  la^d  ; 

In  clouds  of  Night  he  was  array'd. 
And  venerable  Darknefs  his  pavilion  made. 

XV. 
When  he  appearM  arm'd  in  his  power  and  might. 

He  veil'd  the  beatific  light ; 

When  terrible  with  majefty. 
In  tempells  he  gave  laws,  and  clad  himfelf  In  thee, 

XVI. 
lire  the  foundation  of  the  earth  was  laid. 

Or  brighter  firmament  was  made  ; 

Ere  matter,  time,  or  place,  was  known. 
Thou,  Monarch  Darknefs,   fway'dft  thefe  fpacious 
realms  alone. 

XVII. 
JBut,  now  the  Moon  (though  gay  with  borrowM  light) 

Invades  thy  fcanty  lot  of  Night : 

By  rebel  fubjefts  thou  'rt  betray'd. 
The  anarchy  of  Stars  depofe  their  Monarch  Shade, 

XVIII. 
Yet  fading  Light  its  empire  muft  refign. 

And  Nature's  power  fubmit  to  thine: 

An  univerfal  ruin  fhall  erecl  thy  throne. 
And  Fate  confirm  thy  kingdom  evermore  thy  own. 


HUMAN 
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HUMAN        LIFE. 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE    SPOKEN  BY   AN   EPICURE. 

In  Imitation  of  the  Second  Chapter  of  the  Wisdom 

of  Solomon. 

To  the   Lord   H  U  N  S  D  O  N. 

A      PINDARIC      ODE. 

'  I  'HEN  vAll  penurious  Heaven  no  more  allow  ? 

-*•      No  more  on  its  own  darling  Man  bellow? 
Is  it  for  this  he  lord  of  all  appears. 

And  his  great  Maker's  image  bears  ? 
To  toil  beneath  a  wretched  Hate, 
Opprefs'd  with  miferies  and  fate ; 
Beneath  his  painful  burthen  groan. 
And  in  this  beaten  road  of  life  drudee  on ! 
AmiJft  our  labours,  we  pcffefs 
No  kind  alkiys  of  happinefs  : 
No  fofcening  joys  can  call  our  own. 
To  make  thiS  bitter  drug  go  down ; 
Whilft  Death  an  eafy  conqueil  gains. 
And  the  infatiate  Grave  in  endiefs  triumph  reigns.  • 
With  thro^^s  and  pangs  into  the  world  we  come, 
The  curfe  and  burthen  of  the  womb  : 
Nor  wretched  to  ourfelves  alone. 
Our  mothers'  labours  introduce  our  own. 

la 
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In  cries  and  tears  our  infancy  we  wafte, 
Thofe  fad  prophetic  tears,  that  flow 
By  inlUndl  of  our  future  woe  : 
And  ev'n  our  dawn  of  life  with  forrows  overcaft. 
Thus  we  toil  out  a  reillefs  age. 
Each  his  laborious  part  muft  have, 
Down  from  the  monarch  to  the  flave, 
At^  o*er  this  flirce  of  life,  then  drop  beneath  the  ftage. 

II. 
From  our  firft  drawing  vital  breath. 
From  our  firll  llarting  from  the  womb. 
Until  we  reach  the  deliin'd  tomb. 
We  all  are  pofting  on  to  the  dark  goal  of  death. 
Life,  like  a  cloud  that  fleets  before  the  wind. 
No  mark,  no  kind  imprcflion,  leaves  behind, 

'Tis  fcatter'd  like  the  v^inds  that  blow, 
Boiflerous  as  them,  full  as  inconftant  too. 
That  know  not  whence  they  come , nor  where  they  go. 
Here  we  're  detain'd  a  while,  and  then. 
Become  originals  again : 
Time  fliall  a  man  to  his  firft  felf  reftore. 
And  make  him  intire  nothing,  all  he  was  before. 
No  part  of  us,  no  remnant,  Ihall  furvive  I 
And  yet  we  impudently  fay,  we  live! 
No  !  we  but  ebb  into  ourfelves  again. 
And  only  come  to  be,  as  we  had  never  been, 

III. 
Say,  learned  Sage,  thou  that  art  mighty  wife ! 
Unriddle  me  thefe  myileries : 
What  is  the  foul,  the  vital  heat. 
That  our  mean  frame  does  animate  ? 

What 
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What  is  our  breath,  the  breath  of  man. 
Thai  buovs  his  nature  up,  and  does  ev'n  life  fullain  ? 
Is  it  not  air,  an  empty  fume, 
A  fire  that  does  itfeif  confume  ; 
A  warmth  that  in  a  heart  is  bred, 
A  lambent  flame  with  heat  and  motion  fed? 
Extinguifti  that,  the  whole  is  gene. 
This  boalled  fcene  of  life  is  done : 
Away  the  phantom  takes  its  flight, 
Damn'd  to  a  loathfome  grave,  and  an  eternal  night. 
The  foul,  th'  immortal  part  we  boafl. 
In  one  confuming  minute  's  loft; 
To  its  firil;  fource  it  muft  repair. 
Scatter  with  winds,  and  flow  with  common  air. 
Whilft  the  fali'n  body,  by  a  f.vift  decay, 

Refolves  into  its  native  clay : 
For  duft  and  afhes  are  its  fecond  birth. 
And  that  incorporates  too  with  its  great  parent  Earth. 

IV. 
Nor  fliall  our  names  our  memories  furvive, 
Alas,  no  part  of  man  can  live ! 
The  empty  blafts  of  fame  fhall  die, 
And  even  thofe  nothings  tafte  mortality. 
In  vain  to  future  ages  we  tranfmit 
Heroic  adls,  and  monuments  of  wit : 
In  vain  we  dear-bought  honours  leave. 
To  make  our  aflies  gay,  and  furnifli  out  a  grave. 
Ah,  treacherous  immortality  1 
For  thee  our  ftock  of  youth  we  wafte. 
And  urge  on  life,  that  ebbs  too  fail : 

To 
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To  purchiife  thee  with  blood,  the  valiant  fly  ; 
And,  to  furvive  in  fame,  the  great  and  glorious  die. 
Lanfh  of  life,  they  fquander  this  eflate. 

And  for  a  poor  reverfion  wait : 
Bankrupts  and  mifcrs  to  themfelves  they  grow. 
Embitter  wretched  life  with  toils  and  woe. 
To  hoard  up  endlefs  fame,  they  know  not  where  or  how. 

V. 
Ah,  think,  my  friends,  how  fwift  the  minutes  halle  ! 
The  prefent  day  entirely  is  our  own. 
Then  feize  the  blefling  ere  'tis  gone : 
To-morrow,  fatal  found  !  fmce  this  may  be  our  laft. 
Why  do  we  boaft  of  years,  and  fum  up  days ! 
'Tis  all  imaginary  fpace  : 
To-day,  to-day,  is  our  inheritance, 
'Tis  all  penurious  Fate  will  give 
Poflerity  *11  to-morrow  live. 
Our  fons  crowd  on  behind,  our  children  drive  us  hence. 
With  garlands  then  your  temples  crown. 
And  lie  on  beds  of  rofes  down : 
Beds  of  rofes  we  '11  prepare, 
Rofes  that  our  emblems  are  ; 
A  while  they  flourifh  on  the  bough. 
And  drink  large  draughts  of  heavenly  dew : 
Like  us  they  fmile,  are  young  and  gay. 
And,  like  us  too,  are  tenants  for  a  day,      [away. 
Since  with  Night's  blafling  breath  they  vanifh  fwift 

VI. 
Bring  chearful  wine,  and  coftly  fweets  prepare ; 
'Tis  more  than  frenzy  now  to  fpare : 

Let 
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Let  cares  and  bufmefs  wait  a  while  ; 
Old  age  affords  a  thinking  interval: 
Or,  if  they  muit  a  longer  hearing  have. 
Bid  them  attend  bdow,  adjourn  into  the  grave. 
Then  gay  and  fprightly  wine  prodirce. 
Wines  that  wit  and  mirth  infufe : 
That  feed,  like  oil,  th'  expiring  fiame. 
Revive  our  droopingfoulijand  propthis  totteringframc 
That,  when  the  grave  our  bodies  has  engrofs'dj^ 
When  virtues  fliall  forgotten  lie. 
With  all  their  boalled  piety. 
Honours  and  titles,  like  ourfelves,  be  loH; 
Then  our  recorded  vice  ihall  flourifh  on. 
And  our  immortal  riots  be  for  ever  known. 

This,  this,  is  v/hat  we  ought  to  do. 
The  great  defign,  the  grand  affair  below  I 
Since  bounteous  Nature  's  piac'd  our  Steward  here^ 
Then  man  his  grandeur  fhould  maintain. 
And  in  excefs  of  pleafure  reign. 
Keep  up  his  charaiSler,  and  lord  of  all  appear. 


AGAINST    ENJOYMENT. 

T  T  7  E  love  and  hate,  as  refllefs  monarchs  fight. 

Who  boldly  dare  invade  another's  right : 
Yet,  when  through  all  the  dangerous  toils  they've  run. 
Ignobly  quit  the  conquefts  they  have  won  ; 
Thofe  charming  hopes,  that  made  them  valiant  grow, 
Pall'd  with  Enjoyment,  make  Uiera  cowards  now. 

Our 
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Our  pafTions  only  form  our  happinefs, 
Hopes  lull  enlarge,  as  fears  contraft  it  Icfs: 
Hope  with  a  gaudy  profpe6l  feeds  the  eye. 
Sooths  every  fenfe,  does  with  each  wifh  comply  ; 
But  falfe  Enjoyment  the  kind  guide  deftroys. 
We  lofe  the  paflion  in  the  treacherous  joys. 
Like  the  gay  filk-worm,  when  it  pleafes  moft. 
In  that  ungrateful  web  it  fpun,  'tis  loll. 

Fruition  only  cloys  the  appetite ; 
More  does  the  conqueft,  than  the  prize  delight: 
One  victory  gain'd,  another  fills  the  mind. 
Our  relllefs  wifhes  cannot  be  confin'd. 
Like  boillerous  waves,  no  fettled  bounds  they  know, 
FLx'd  at  no  point,  but  always  ebb  or  flow. 

Who  moll  expedls,  enjoys  the  pleafure  moll, 
'Tis  rais'd  by  wifhes,  by  fruition  loll: 
We  're  charm'd  with  diftant  views  of  happinefs. 
But  near  approaches  make  the  profpedl  lefs. 
Wifhes,  like  painted  landfcapes,  beft  delight, 
Whilil  dillance  recommends  them  to  the  fight: 
Plac'd  afar  off,  they  beautiful  appear  ; 
But  fhow  their  courfe  and  naufeous  colours,  near. 

Thus  the  fam'd  Midas,  when  he  found  his  Hore 
Increafing  flill,  and  would  admit  of  more. 
With  eager  arms  his  fwelling  bags  he  prefs'dj 
And  expe£lation  only  made  him  blefs'd : 
But,  v/hen  a  boundlefs  treafure  he  enjoy'd, 
And  every  willi  was  with  fruition  cloy'd: 
Then,  damn'd  to  heaps,  and  furfeited  with  ore. 
He  curi'd  that  gold  he  doated  on  before. 

THE 
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THE    CURSE    OF    BABYLON. 
Isaiah,  Chap.  xiii.  paraphrafed. 

A      PINDARIC       ODE. 

I. 

'VT  OW  let  the  fatal  banner  be  difplay'dl 

Up.on  fome  lofty  mcuntain's  top 
Go  fet  the  dreadful  ftandard  up  I 
And  all  around  the  hills  the  bloody  fignals  fpread. 
for,  lo,  the  numerous  hofcs  of  heaven  appear '. 
Th'  embattled  legions  of  the  fky. 
With  all  their  dread  artillery. 
Draw  forth  in  bright  array,  and  muller  in  the  air. 
Why  do  the  mountains  tremble  with  the  noife. 
And  vallcvs  echo  back  their  voice  ? 
The  hills  tumultuous  grow  and  loud. 
The  hills  that  groan  beneath  the  gathering  multitude. 
Wide  as  the  poles  of  heaven's  extent. 
So  far's  the  dreadful  fummons  fent: 
Kingdoms  and  nations  at  his  call  appear. 
For  ev'n  the  Lordof  Kofcs  commands  in  perfon  there. 

II. 
Start  from  thy  lethargy,  thou  drowfy  land. 
Awake,  and  hear  his  dread  command! 
Thy  blaciv  tcmpeftuous  day  comes  lowering  on, 
O  fatal  light !  O  inaufpicious  hour ! 
Was  ever  fuch  a  day  before ! 
So  ftain'd  with  blood,  by  marks  of  vengeance  known. 
Vol.  XXXIX.         '        C  Nature 
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Nature  fhall  from  her  fteady  courfe  remove. 
The  wcll-fix'd  earth  be  from  its  bafis  rent, 
Convulfions  (liakc  the  firmament  ; 
Horror  feize  all  below,  confufion  rci^n  above. 
The  ftars  of  heaven  iliall  ficken  at  the  fight. 
Nor  fhall  the  planets  yield  their  light: 
But  from  the  wretched  objed  fly, 
And,  like  extinguifli'd  tapers,  quit  the  darkenM  iky. 
The  rifmg  fun,  as  he  was  confcious  too. 
As  he  the  fatal  bufmefs  knew, 
A  deep,  a  bloody  red  fliall  ftain 
And  at  his  early  dawn  (hall  fet  in  night  again. 

III. 
To  the  deftroying  fword  1  've  faid.  Go  forth. 

Go,  fully  execute  my  wrath ! 
Command  my  hofts,  my  willing  armies  lead  ; 
For  this  rebellious  land  and  all  therein  fhall  bleed. 
They  fhall  not  grieve  me  more,  no  more  tranfgrefs ; 

I  will  confume  the  flubborn  race : 
Yet  brutes  and  favages  I  juftly  fpare  ; 

Ufelefs  is  all  my  vengeance  there  ; 
Ungrateful  man  's  the  greater  monfter  far. 
On  guiltlefs  hearts  I  will  the  land  beflow. 
To  them  th'  inheritance  fhall  go  ; 
Thofe  elder  brothers  now  fhall  lord  it  here  below: 
And,  if  fome  poor  remains  efcape  behind. 

Some  relicks  left  of  loft  mankind  ; 
Th*  aftonifh'd  herds  fhall  in  their  cities  cry, 
Whea  they  behold  a  man,  Lo,  there  's  a  prodigy ! 

IV.  The 
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IV. 

The  Medes  I  call  to  my  afnftance  here, 

A  people  that  delight  in  war ; 
A  generous  race  of  men,  a  nation  free 
From  vicious  eafe  and  Perfian  luxury. 
Silver  is  deipicable  in  their  eyes, 
Contemn'd  the  ufelefs  metal  lies : 
Their  conquering  iron  they  prefer  before 
The  fineft  gold,  ev'n  Ophir's  tempting  ore. 
By  thefe  the  land  fhall  be  fubdued. 
Abroad  their  bows  fhall  overcome. 
Their  fwords  and  flames  deflroy  at  home ; 
For  neither  fex  nor  age  fhall  be  exempt  from  blood. 
The  nobles  and  the  princes  of  thy  ftate 
Shall  on  the  victor's  triumphs  wait: 
And  thofe  that  from  the  battle  fled 
Shall  be,  with  chains  oppreL'd,  in  cruel  bondage  led. 

V. 

I  '11  vifit  their  diflrefs  with  plagues  and  miferies. 
The  throes  that  womens'  labours  wait, 
Convulfive  pangs,  and  bloody  fweat. 
Their  beauty  fliall  confume,  and  vital  fpirits  feize. 
The  ravifn'd  virgins  fliall  be  borne  away. 
And  their  diihonour'd  wives  be  led 
To  the  infulting  viftor's  bed. 
To  brutal  lufl:s  expos'd,  to  fury  left  a  prey. 
Nor  fliall  the  teeming  womb  airord 
Its  forming  births  a  refuge  from  the  fword; 

The  fword,  that  fliall  their  pangs  increafe. 
And  all  the  throes  of  travail  curfe  with  barrennefs, 

C  2  The 
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The  infants  (hall  expire  with  their  firil  breath. 

And  only  live  in  pangs  of  death  ; 
Live  but  wixh  early  cries  to  curfe  the  light. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  life,  fet  in  eternal  nieht. 

VI. 
Ev'n  Babylon,  adorn'd  with  every  grace. 

The  beauty  of  the  univerfe: 
Glory  of  nations!   the  Chaldxans'  pride. 
And  joy  of  all  th'  admiring  world  befide.: 
Thou,  Babylon  !  before  whofe  throne 
The  empires  of  the  earth  fall  down  ; 
The  proftrate  nations  homage  pay. 
And  vafial  princes  of  the  world  obey : 
Shalt  in  the  dull  be  trampled  low : 
AbjC(ft  and  low  upon  the  earth  be  laid. 
And  deep  in  ruins  hide  thy  ignominious  head. 
Thy  ftrong  amazing  v.alls,  whofe  impious  height 

The  clouds  conceal  from  human  fight ; 
That  proudly  now  their  polifli'd  turrets  rear. 

Which  bright  as  neighbouring  ftars  appear, 
Difrufing  glories  round  th*  enlighten "d  air. 
In  flames  fliall  downwards  to  their  centre  fly, 
Aiiddeep  within  the  earth,  as  their  foundations,  lie. 

VII. 
Thy  beauteous  palaces  (though  now  thy  pride!) 
Shall  be  in  heaps  of  allies  hid: 
In  vail  furprizing  heaps  ihall  lie, 
^nd  ev'n  their  ruins  bear  the  pomp  of  majefly. 
No  bold  inhabitant  Ihall  dare 
Thy  ras'd  foundations  to  repair : 

No 
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No  pitying  hand  exalt  thy  abjeft  ftate  ; 
No!  to  fucceedin^  times  thou  rauft  remain 

An  horrid  exemplary  fcene. 
And  lie  from  age  to  age  ruin*d  and  dcfolate. 
Thy  fall's  decreed  (amazing  turn  of  fate!) 
Low  as  Gomorrah's  wretched  ftate: 
Thou,  Babylon,  Ihalt  be  like  Sodom  curft, 
Deftroy'd  by  flames  from  heaven,  and  thy  more  burn- 

VIII.  [ing  lull. 

.  The  day 's  at  hand,  when  in  thy  fruitful  foil 
No  labourer  fhall  reap,  no  mower  toil: 
His  tent  the  wandering  Arab  fhall  not  fpread. 

Nor  make  thy  curfed  ground  his  bed ; 
Though  fr.int  with  travel,  though  oppreft  with  thirft. 
He  to  his  drooping  herds  fhall  cry  aloud, 

Tafte  not  of  that  embitter'd  flood,        [curft. 
Tafte  not  Euphrates'  ftreams,  they  're  poifonous  all,  and 
The  fhephcrd  to  his  wandering  flocks  fhall  fay. 

When  o'er  thy  battlements  they  ftray, 
"When  in  thy  palaces  they  graze. 
Ah,  fly,  unhappy  flocks !   fly  this  infectious  place, 
Whilft  the  fad  traveller,  that  pafTcs  on. 
Shall  afk,  Lo,  where  is  iiabylon  ? 
And  when  he  has  thy  fmall  remainder  found. 
Shall  fay,  I  '11  fly  fromhence,  'tisfure  accurfed  ground. 

IX. 

Then  fhall  the  favages  and  beafts  of  prey 
From  their  deferted  mountains  hafte  away; 

Every  obfcenc  and  vulgar  beaft 

Shall  be  to  Babylon  a  gueft : 

C  3  Ker 
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Her  marble  roofs,  and  every  cedar  room, 
Shall  dens  and  caves  of  ftate  to  nobler  brutes  become. 
Thy  courts  of  juftice,  and  tribunals  too, 
(O  irony  to  call  them  fo !) 
There,  where  the  tyrant  and  oppreflbr  bore 
The  fpoils  of  innocence  and  blood  before; 
There  fhall  the  wolf  and  favage  tiger  meet. 
And  griping  vulture  fhall  appear  in  ftate,   [great. 
There  birds  of  prey  ftiall  rule,  and  ravenous  beafts  be 
Thofe  uncorrupted  ftiall  remain, 
Thofe  ftiall  alone  their  genuine  ufe  retain. 
There  Violence  ftiall  thrive,  Rapine  and  Fraud  ftiall 

X.  [reign. 

Then  ftiall  the  melancholy  Satyrs  groan. 
O'er  their  lamented  Babylon  ; 
And  ghofts  that  glide  with  horror  by. 
To  view  where  their  unbury'd  bodies  lie. 
With  doleful  cries  ftiall  fill  the  air, 
And  with  amazement  ftrike  th'  affrighted  traveller. 
There  the  obfcener  birds  of  night, 
Birds  that  in  gloomy  fhades  delight, 
Shall  folitude  enjoy,  live  undifturb'd  by  light. 
All  the  ill  omens  of  the  air 
Shall  fcream  their  loud  prefages  there. 
But  let  them  all  their  dire  predictions  tell. 
Secure  in  ills,  and  fortify'd  with  woe. 

Heaven  fhall  in  vain  its  future  vengeance  fhow ; 
for  thou  art  happily  infenfible. 

Beneath  the  reach  of  miferies  fell, 
Thou  need 'ft  no  defolation  dread,  no  greater  curfes  fear. 

TO 
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TO    MR.    C  O  N  G  R  E  V  E. 
AN    EPISTOLARY    ODE,  1693. 

OCCASIONED    BY    THE   *'OLD    BACHELOR." 

I. 

T7  A  M '  D  wits  and  beauties  (hare  this  common  fate. 
To  ftand  expos'd  to  public  love  and  hate. 
In  every  breall  they  diiterent  paffions  raife. 
At  once  our  envy,  and  our  praiie. 
For  when,  like  you,  feme  noble  youth  appears. 
For  wit  and  humour  fam'd  above  his  years ; 
Each  emulous  Mule,  that  views  the  laurel  won. 
Mull  praife  the  worth  ib  much  tranfcends  their  own. 
And,  while  his  fame  they  envy,  add  to  his  renown. 
But  fure,  like  you,  no  youth  could  pleafe. 
Nor  at  his  firft  attempt  boall  fuch  fuccefs : 
Where  all  mankind  have  fail'd,  you  glories  won ; 
Triumphant  are  in  this  alone, 
In  this,  have  all  the  bards  of  old  out-done. 

II. 
Then  may'ft  thou  rule  our  ftage  in  triumph  long ! 

May'ft  thou  its  injur'd  fame  revive. 
And  matchlefs  proofs  of  wit  and  humour  give, 
Reforming  with  thy  fcenes, and  charming  with  thy  fong! 
And  though  a  curfe  ill-fated  wit  purfues, 
And  waits  the  fatal  dowry  of  a  Mufe ; 
Yet  may  thy  rifmg  fortunes  be 
Secure  from  all  the  blafts  of  poetry  ; 

C  4.  As 
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As  thy  own  laurels  flourifiiing  appear,  [fear  1 

Unfully'd  ftill  with  cares,  nor  clorrg'd  with  hope  and 

As  from  its  wants,  be  from  its  vices  free. 
From  naufeous  fcrvilc  iLittcry; 

Nor  to  a  patron  prollitutc  thy  mind, 
Though  like  Auguicus  grc.it,  as  iam'd  Mxcenas  kind. 

IIJ. 

Thouo;h  creat  in  fame  !  believe  me,  p-cncrous  youth. 

Believe  this  oft-expericnc'd  trurh,  [worth. 

From  him  that  knows  thy  virtues,  and  admires  their 

Though  thou  'rt  above  what  vulgar  poets  fear, 
Truft  not  th*  ungrateful  world  too  fir ; 

Truil  not  the  fmiics  of  the  inconfcant  town  ; 

Trufl:  not  the  plaudits  of  a  theatre 

(Which  Durfcy  fliall  with  Thee  and  Dryden  (hare)  ; 
Nor  to  a  ItsL'c's  in'ercil  facrifice  ihy  own. 

Thy  genius,  that 's  for  nobler  things  de/lgn'd. 
May  at  ioofc  hours  oblige  mankind : 

Then,  great  as  is  thy  fame,  thy  fortunes  raife> 

join  thriving  interelc  to  thy  barren  bays. 
And  teach  the  world  to  envy,  as  thou  doll  to  praife. 

The  Vvorld,  that  does  like  common  wliores  embrace. 

Injurious  llill  to  thofe  it  does  carefs : 

Injurious  as  the  tainted  breath  of  Fame, 
That  blails  a  poet's  fortunes,  while  it  founds  his  name. 

'     IV. 
When  firfl  a  Mufe  inflamw's  fomc  youthful  breafl. 
Like  an  unpradlisM  virgin,  ftill  fhe 's  kind: 
AdornMwiih  graces  then,  and  beauties  blefl,  [mind. 
She  charms  the  ear  with  fame,  with  raptures  fills  tlie 

Then 
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Then  from  all  cares  the  happy  youth  is  free,. 

But  thofe  of  love  and  poetry  : 
Cares,  lUll  allay 'd  with  pleafmg  charms, 
That  crown  the  head  with  bays,  with  beauty  fill  the 
But  all  a  woman's  frailties  foon  fhe  fhows,     [arms. 
Too  foon  a  Hale  domcfdc  creature  grows : 
Then,  wedded  to  a  Ivlufc  that 's  naufeous  grown 
We  loath  what  we  enjoy,  drudge  when  the  pleafure's 
For,  tempted  with  imaginary  bays,  [gone. 

Ped  with  immortal  hopes  and  empty  praife. 
He  fame  purfues,  that  fair  and  treacherous  bait, 
G  rows  wife  when  he's  undone, repents  when  'tis  too  late, 

V. 
Small  are  the  trophies  of  his  boafted  bays. 
The  great  man's  promife  for  his  flattering  toil. 
Fame  in  reverfion,  and  the  public  fmile. 
All  vainer  than  his  hopes,  uncertain  as  his  praife, 
'Twas  thus  in  mournful  numbers  heretofore, 
Ncglecti^d  Spenfer  did  his  fate  deplore  : 
Long  did  his  injur'd  Mufe  complain, 
Admir'd  in  midit  of  wants,  and  charming  fcill  in  vain. 
Long  did  the  generous  Cowley  mourn. 
And  long  oblig'd  the  age  without  return. 
Deny'd  what  every  wretch  obtains  of  Fate, 
An  humble  roof  and  an  obfcure  retreat. 
Condemned  to  needy  fame,  and  to  be  miferably  great. 
Thus  did  the  world  thy  great  fore-fatliers  ufe ; 

Thus  all  th'  infpir'd  bards  before 
Did  their  hereditary  ills  deplore;  [Mufe. 

From  tuneful  Chaucer's  down  to  thy  own  Dryden's 

yi.  Yet, 
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VI. 

Yet,  pleas'd  with  gaudy  ruin,  youth  will  on. 
As  proud  by  public  fame  to  be  undone  ; 
Pleas'd,  though  he  does  the  woi  ft  of  labours  chufe. 

To  ferve  a  barbarous  age,  and  an  ungrateful  Mufe. 
Since  Dryden's  felf,  to  Wit's  great  empire  born, 

Whofe  genius  and  exalted  name 
Triumph  with  all  the  fpoils  of  Wit  and  Fame, 

Muft,'midft  the  loud  applauie, his  barren  laurels  mourn. 
Ev'n  that  fam'd  man,  whom  all  the  world  admires. 
Whom  every  Grace  adorns,  and  Mufe  infpires. 
Like  the  great  injur'd  TafTo,  fhows 
Triumphant  in  the  midft  of  woes; 
In  all  his  wants,  majeftic  ftill  appears, 
Charming  the  age  to  which  he  owes  his  cares. 

And  cherifning  that  Mufe  whofe  fatal  curfe  he  bears,. 


THE         INSECT. 
AGAINST      BULK. 

*'  Inert  fua  gratia  parvis. 


j> 


"VXT  HERE  greatnefs  is  to  Nature's  works  deny*d^ 

In  worth  and  beauty  it  is  well  fupply*d : 
In  a  fmall  fpace  the  more  perfstElion  's  ihown. 
And  what  is  exquifite  in  little  's  done. 
Thus  beams,  contracted  in  a  narrow  glafs. 
To  flames  convert  their  larger  ufelefs  rays. 
'Tis  Nature's  fmalleft  produdls  pleafe  the  eye, 

Whilft  greater  births  pafs  unregarded  by  ; 

Her 
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Her  monfters  feem  a  violence  to  fight ; 
They  're  form'd  for  terror,  infefts  to  delight. 
Thus,  when  (he  nicely  frames  a  piece  of  art. 
Fine  are  her  ftrokes,  and  fmall  in  every  part ; 
No  labour  can  fhe  boafl  more  wonderful 
Than  to  inform  an  atom  with  a  foul ; 
To  animate  her  little  beauteous  fly. 
And  cloath  it  in  her  gaudieft  drapery. 

Thus  does  the  little  epigram  delight, 
And  charm  us  vsith  its  miniature  of  wit ; 
Whilft  tedious  authors  give  the  reader  pain, 
Weary  his  thoughts,  and  make  him  toil  in  vain; 
When  in  lefs  volumes  we  more  pleafure  find, 
And  what  diverts,  frill  beft  informs  the  mind. 

'Tis  the  fmall  infe6t  looks  correal  and  fair. 
And  feems  the  produdl  of  her  niceft  care. 
When,  weary'd  out  with  the  ftupendous  weight 
Of  forming  prodigies  and  brutes  of  ftate; 
Then  (he  the  infeft  frames,  her  mafter-piece. 
Made  for  diveriion,  and  defign'd  to  pleafe. 

Thus  Archimedes,  in  his  cryftal  fphere, 
Seem'd  to  correcl  th^  World's  Artificer : 
Whilft  the  large  globe  moves  round  with  long  delay, 
Kis  beauteous  orbs  in  nimbler  circles  play : 
This  feem'd  the  nobler  labour  of  the  two. 
Great  was  the  fphere  above,  but  fine  below. 

Thus  fmalleft  things  have  a  peculiar  grace. 
The  great  w'  admire,  but  'tis  the  little  pleafe ; 
Then,  fmce  the  leafl  fo  beautifully  fhow, 
E'  advis'd  in  time,  my  Mufe,  and  learn  to  know 
A  Poet's  lines  Ihould  be  corred  and  few, 

TO 
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TO      HIS      FRIEND 

CAPTAIN    CHAMBERLAIN, 

In  Love  with  a  Lady  he  had  taken  in  an  Algcrine 

Prize  at  Sea. 

In  Allufion  to  Horace  2  Od.  iv. 

I. 

5  Tp  I S  no  difgrace,  brave  youth,  to  own 
By  a.  Fair  Slave  you  are  undone  : 
Why  doft  thou  blulh  to  hear  that  name. 

And  fliile  thus  a  generous  flame  ? 
Did  not  the  fair  Brife'is  heretofore 
With  oowerful  charms  fubdue  ? 
What  though  a  captive,  flill  fhe  bore 
Thofe  eyes  that  freedom  could  reflore. 
And  make  her  haughty  lord,  the  proud  Achilles,  bow, 

11. 
Stern  Ajax,  though  renovvn'd  in  arms. 
Did  yield  to  bright  Tecmefla's  charms : 
And  all  the  laurels  he  had  won 
As  trophies  at  her  feet  were  thrown. 
When,  beautiful  in  tears,  he  view'd  the  mourning  fair, 
The  hero  felt  her  power : 
Though  great  in  camps,  and  fierce  in  war. 
Her  fofter  looks  he  could  not  bear. 
Proud  to  become  her  Have,  though  late  her  conqueror. 

liL  When 
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III. 

When  beauty  in  diftrefs  appears. 
An  irrelilllefs  charm  it  bears-: 
In  every  breaft  does  pity  move. 
Pity,  the  tendereft  part  of  love. 
Amidfl  his  triumphs  great  Atrides  fued. 
Unto  a  weepin{T  maid  : 
Though  Troy  was  by  his  arms  fubdued. 
And  Greece  the  bloody  trophies  view'd. 
Yet  at  a  captive's  feet  th'  imploring  vidlor  laid. 

IV. 

Think  not  fhy  charming  maid  can  be 
Of  a  bafe  flock,  and  mean  degree  ; 
Her  fliape,  her  air,  her  every  grace, 
A  more  than  vulgar  birth  confefs  : 

'Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  vvith  royal  blood  Ihe  's  great. 
Sprung  from  fome  monarch's  bed ; 
Now  mourns  her  family's  hard  fate. 
Her  mighty  fall  and  abject  Hate, 
And  her  illuilrious  race  conceals  with  noble  pride. 

V. 

Ah,  think  not  an  ignoble  houfe 
Could  fuch  a  heroine  produce ; 
Nor  think  fuch  generous  fprightly  blood 
Could  flow  from  the  corrupted  crowd  ; 

But  view  her  courage,  her  undaunted  mind. 
And  foul  with  virtues  crown 'd ; 
Where  dazzling  intereft  cannot  blind. 
Nor  youth  nor  gold  admittance  find, 
^ut  lUilher  honour 's  iix'd,  and  viitae  keeps  its  ground. 

VI.  View 
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View  well  her  great  majefllc  air, 

And  modeft  looks  divinely  fair  ; 

Too  bright  for  fancy  to  improve. 

And  worthy  of  thy  nobleft  love. 
But  yet  fufpeft  not  thy  officious  friend. 

All  jealous  thoughts  remove; 

Though  I  with  youthful  heat  commend. 

For  thee  I  all  my  wifhes  fend. 
And  if  ihe  makes  thee  bleft,  'tis  all  I  afk  of  Love  ! 

TO      MR.     WATSON, 

On  hisEpHEMERis  of  the  Celestial  Motion.s, 
prefented  to  Her  Majesty. 

Tl  RT,  when  in  full  perfedion,  is  defign'd 
•^^  To  pleafe  the  eye,  or  to  inform  the  mind : 
This  nobler  piece  performs  the  double  part. 
With  graceful  beauty  and  inftruftive  art. 
Since  the  great  Archimedes'  fphere  was  loft, 
The  nobleft  labour  finifh'd  it  could  boaft  ; 
No  generous  hand  durft  that  fam'd  model  trace. 
Which  Greece  admir'd,  and  Rome  could  only  praife. 
This  you,  with  greater  luftre,  have  reftor'd. 
And  taught  thofe  arts  we  ignorantly  ador'd  : 
Motion  in  full  perfedion  here  you  've  fhown. 
And  what  mankind  defpair'd  to  reach,  have  done. 

In  artful  frames  your  heavenly  bodies  move. 
Scarce  brighter  in  their  beauteous  orbs  above ; 

And 
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And  flars,  depriv'd  of  all  malignant  flames. 
Here  court  the  eye  with  more  aufpicious  beams ; 
Jn  graceful  order  the  juft  planets  rife. 
And  here  complete  their  circles  in  the  fkies ; 
Here  's  the  full  concert  of  revolving  fpheres. 
And  heaven  in  bright  epitome  appears. 

With  charms  the  ancients  did  invade  the  Moon, 
And  from  her  orb  compell'd  her  ftruggling  down ; 
But  here  fhe  's  taught  a  nobler  change  by  you. 
And  moves  with  pride  in  this  bright  fphere  below : 
While  your  celeftial  bodies  thus  I  view. 
They  give  me  bright  ideas  of  the  true ; 
Infpir'd  by  them,  my  thoughts  dare  upward  move. 
And  vifit  reo^ions  of  the  bleit  above. 

Thus  from  your  hand  w'  admire  the  globe  in  fmall, 
A  copy  fair  as  its  original  : 
This  labour  's  to  the  whole  creation  juft. 
Second  to  none,  and  rival  to  the  firft. 
The  artful  fpring,  like  the  diffufive  foul. 
Informs  the  machine,  and  direds  the  whole  : 
Like  Nature's  felf,  it  £lls  the  fpacious  throne. 
And  unconfin'd  fways  the  fair  orbs  alone  ; 
Th'  unadlive  parts  with  awful  filence  wait. 
And  from  its  nod  their  birth  of  motion  date  : 
Like  Chaos,  they  obey  the  powerful  call. 
Move  to  its  found,  and  into  meafures  fall. 


THE 
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THE   RAPE    OF   TIIEUTILLA. 

Imitated  from  the  Latin  oFFamianus  Strada. 

THE     INTRODUCTORY     ARGUMENT. 

Theutilla,  a  fair  young  virgin,  who,  to  avoid  the 
addrefles  of  thofe  many  admirers  her  beauty  drew 
about  her,  afTumed  the  habit  of  a  religious  order, 
and  wholly  withdrew  herfelf  from  the  eye  and  con- 
vcrfe  of  the  world  :  but  the  common  report  of  her 
beauty  had  fo  inflamed  Amalis  (a  young  perfon  of 
quality)  with  love,  that  one  night,  in  a  debauch 
of  wine,  he  commands  his  fervants  to  force  her 
dormitory,  and  bear  off,  though  by  violence,  the 
lovely  votr.refs;  which  having  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed, they  bring  Theutilla  to  their  expedting 
lord's  apartment,  the  fcene  of  the  enfuing  Poem. 

Q  OON  as  the  tyrant  her  bright  form  furvey'd. 
He  grew  iuflam'd  with  the  fair  captive  maid : 
A  graceful  forrovv  in  her  looks  fhe  bears. 
Lovely  with  grief,  and  beautiful  in  tears ; 
Her  mein  and  air  refiftlefs  charms  impart. 
Forcing  an  eafy  pafliige  to  his  heart : 
Lono-  he  devours  her  beauties  with  his  eyes, 
\Vhile  through  his  glowing  veins  th'  infection  flies  ; 
Swifter  than  lighlning  to  his  breaft  it  came. 
Like  that,  a  fair,  but  a  dellrudive  flame. 

Yet 
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Yet  flie,  though  in  her  young  and  blooming  ftate, 
PofTell  a  foul,  beyond  a  virgin's,  great ; 
No  charms  of  vouth  her  colder  bofom  move, 
Chafte  were  her  thoughts,  and  moft  averfe  to  love : 
And  as  fome  timorous  hind  in  toils  betrayM, 
Thus  in  his  arms  ftrove  the  refifting  maid ; 
Thus  did  fhe  combat  with  his  ftrict  embrace. 
And  fpurn'd  the  guilty  caufe  of  her  difgrace. 
Revenge  (he  courted,  but  def;:)air'd  to  find 
A  flreng-th  and  vigour  equal  to  her  mind ; 
While  checks  of  Ihame  her  willing  hands  rellrali^. 
Since  all  a  virgin's  force  is  her  difdain  : 
Yet  her  refolves  are  nobly  fix'd  to  die 
Rather  than  violate  her  chaftity. 
Than  break  her  vows  to  heaven,  than  blot  her  fame. 
Or  foil  her  beauties  with  a  luHful  flame. 

The  night  from  its  meridian  did  decline. 
An  hour  propitious  to  the  black  deiign  : 
When  fleep  and  reft  their  peaceful  laws  maintain, 
And  o'er  the  globe  b'  infectious  filence  reign  ; 
While  death-like  fiumbers  every  bofom  feize. 
Unbend  our  minds,  and  weary'd  bodies  eafe: 
Now  fond  Amalis  finds  his  drooping  breaft 
Heavy  with  wine,  with  amorous  cares  oppreft  ; 
Not  all  the  joys  expecting  lovers  feel 
Can  from  his  breaft  the  drowfy  charm  repel  ; 
In  vain  from  wine  his  pafTion  feeks  redrefs, 
Whofe  treacherous  force  the  f^ame  it  rais'd  betrays : 
Weak  and  unnerv'd  his  ufclefs  limbs  became. 
Bending  beneath  their  ill-fupported  frame  ; 

Vol.  XXXIX.  D  Vanquifh'd 
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Vanquiili'd  by  that  repofe  from  which  he  flies. 
Now  flumbers  clofe  his  unconfenting  eyes. 
But  fad  Theutilla's  cares  admit  no  rell, 
Repofe  is  banifh'd  from  her  mournful  bread  ; 
A  faithful  guard  does  injur 'd  virtue  keep. 
And  from  her  weary  limbs  repulfes  fleep. 
Oft  fhe  reflefts  with  horror  on  the  rape. 
Oft  tries  each  avenue  for  her  efcape-; 
Though  ftill  repulfe  upon  repulfe  flie  bears. 
And  finds  no  pafTage  but  for  fighs  and  tears ; 
Then,  with  the  wildnefs  of  her  foul  let  loofe. 
And  all  the  fury  that  her  wrongs  infufe  ; 
She  weeps,  fhe  raves,  fhe  rends  her  flowing  hair. 
Wild  in  her  grief,  and  raging  with  defpair, 
At  length  her  reftlefs  thoughts  an  utterance  find. 
And  vent  the  anguifh  of  her  labouring  mind : 
Whilft  all  difTolv'd  in  calmer  tears  fhe  faid, 
Shall  I  again  be  to  his  arms  betray*d ! 
Again  the  toil  of  loath'd  embraces  bear. 
And  for  fome  blacker  fcene  of  lufl  prepare ! 
f  irft  may  his  bed  my  guiltlefs  grave  become,    , 
His  marble  roof  my  unpolluted  tomb  ; 
Then,  juft  to  honour,  and  unflain'd  in  fame. 
The  urn  that  hides  my  dull  conceals  my  fhame. 
Heaven  gave  me  virtue,  woman's  frail  defence. 
And  beauty  to  molefl  that  innocence : 
In  vain  I  call  my  virtue  to  my  aid. 
When  thus  by  treacherous  beauty  I'm  betray 'd. 
Yet  to  this  hour  my  breaft  no  crime  h'ls  known. 
But,  coldly  chafle,  with  virgin  brightnefs  fhone, 
As  now  unfully'd  by  a  winter's  fun. 

«*  Not 
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Not  arts,  nor  ruder  force  of  men  prevail'd. 
My  tears  found  pity,  when  my  language  fail'd. 
Oft  hav^e  thefe  violated  locks  been  torn. 
And  injur'd  face  their  favage  fury  borne; 
Oft  have  my  bloody  robes  their  crimes  confeft. 
And  pointed  daggers  glitter'd  at  my  breaft; 
Yet,  free  from  giiilt,  I  found  fome  happier  charm 
To  vanquifh  lull,  and  wildcft  rage  difarm. 
But  ah!  the  greateft  labour  's  yet  behind  ; 
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*'  No  tears  can  foften  this  obdurate  mind; 
*'  No  prayers  inexorable  pity  move. 
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Or  guard  me  from  the  worft  of  ruins.  Love : 
Though  fleep  and  wine  allow  this  kind  reprieve. 
Yet  to  the  youth  they  '11  llrength  and  fury  give  ; 
Then,  wretched  maid  !   then  think  what  artifice. 
What  charm,  fhall  refcue  from  his  nerv'd  embrace! 
When  with  fupplies  of  vigour  next  he  ftorms. 
And  every  didlate  of  his  lull:  performs. 
**  But  you,  blell  Power, that  own  a  virgin's  name, 
Protect  my  virtue,  and  defend  my  fame. 
From  powerful  lull,  and  the  reproach  of  Ihame 
If  I  a  ilri£l  religious  life  have  led. 
Drunk  the  cold  llream,  and  made  the  earth  my  bed! 

**  If  from  the  world  a  challe  reclufe  I  live, 

Redrefs  my  wrongs,  and  generous  fuccour  give; 
Allay  this  raging  tempell  of  my  mind, 
A  virgin  fhould  be  to  a  virgin  kind  : 
Proftrate  with  tears  from  you  1  beg  defence. 
Or  take  my  life,  or  guard  my  innocence." 
While  thus  the  afflidled  beauty  pray'd,  fhe  fpy'd 

A  fatal  dagger  by  Amalis'  fide  : 

D  2  "This 
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**  Tliis  weapon's  mine!"  flie  cries,  (then  grafp'd  it  fall) 
**  And  now  the  luflful  tyrant  fleeps  his  laft.'* 
\\'ith  eager  hand  the  pointed  fteel  (he  draws, 
Ev*n  murder  pleafes  in  To  jufl:  a  caufe ; 
Nor  fears,  nor  dangers,  now  refinance  make. 
Since  honour,  life,  and  dearer  fame,  's  at  ftake. 
Yet  in  her  breaft  does  kind  compaffion  plead. 
And  fills  her  foul  with  horror  of  the  deed; 
Her  fex's  tendernefs  refumes  its  place. 
And  fpreads  in  confcious  blufhes  o'er  her  face. 
Now,  (lung  with  the  remorfe  of  guilt,  ihe  cries, 
**  Ah,  frantic  girl,  what  wild  attempt  is  this! 
**  Think,  think,  Theutilla,  on  the  murderer's  doom, 
**  And  tremble  at  a  punifhment  to  come  : 
•'  Stain  not  thy  virgin  hands  with  guilty  blood, 
**  And  dread  to  be  fo  criminally  good. 
**  Lay  both  thy  courage  and  thy  weapon  down, 
**   Nor  flv  to  aids  a  maid  mud  blufh  to  own : 
•*  Nor  arms,  nor  valour,  v/ith  thy  fex  agree, 
**  They  wound  thy  fame,  and  taint  thy  modefly.'^* 

Tlius  different  pallions  combat  in  her  mind. 
Oft  fhe  's  to  pity,  oft  to  rage  inclin'd : 
Now  from  her  hand  the  hated  v/eapon  's  call. 
Then  feiz'd  again  with  more  impetuous  haile: 
Unfix'd  her  wifhes,  her  refolves  are  vain. 
What  fhe  attempts,   fhe  flraight  rejects  again  ; 
Her  looks,  the  emblems  of  her  thoughts,  appear 
Vary'd  with  rage,  with  pity,  and  defpair  : 
Alone  her  fears  incline  to  no  extreme, 
Eqaally  poiz'd  betwixt  revenge  and  fhajne. 

At 
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At  length,   with  more  prevailing  rage  pofieU, 
Her  jealous  honour  fteels  her  daring  breafl : 
The  thoughts  of  injur'd  hme  new  courage  gave. 
And  nicer  virtue  now  confirms  her  brave. 
Then  the  fam'd  Judith  her  whole  mind  employs. 
Urges  her  hand,  and  fooths  the  fatal  choice : 
This  great  example  pleas'd,  inflam'd  by  this. 
With  wild  diforder  to  the  youth  fhe  flies ; 
One  hand  fhe  wreaths  within  his  flowing  hair. 
The  other  dees  the  ready  weapon  bear : 
•*  Now  guide  me  (cries)  fair  Hebrew,  now  look  down, 
**  And  pity  labours  thcu  haft  undergone. 
**  Diredl  the  hand  that  takes  thy  path  to  fame, 
**  And  be  propitious  to  a  virgin's  name, 
**  Whofe  glory  's  but  a  refuge  from  her  ihame !' 
Thus  rais'd  by  hopes,  and  arm'd  with  courage  now. 
She  with  undaunted  looks  diredls  the  blow : 
Deep  in  his  breaft  the  fpacious  wound  flie  made. 
And  to  his  heart  difpatch'd  th'  unerring  blade. 
When  their  expiring  lord  the  fervants  heard, 
Whofe  dying  groans  the  fatal  a6l  declar'd. 
Like  a  fierce  torrent,  with  no  bounds  they  're  ftay'd. 
But  vent  their  rage  on  the  defencelefs  maid: 
Not  virtue,  youth,  nor  beauty  in  diftrefs, 
Can  move  their  favage  breafts  to  tendernefs  : 
But  death  with  horrid  torments  they  prepare. 
And  to  her  fate  th'  undaunted  virgin  bear. 
Tortures  and  death  feem  lovely  in  her  eyes. 
Since  flie  to  honour  falls  a  facrifice  : 
Amidft  her  fufferings,  ftill  her  mind  is  great, 
And,  free  from  guilt,  flie  triumphs  o'er  her  fate. 

D  3  But 
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But  heaven,  that 's  fuffering  virtue's  fure  reward. 
Exerts  its  power,  and  is  itfelf  her  guard: 
Amalis,  confcious  of  his  black  offence, 
Now  feels  remorfe  for  her  wrong'd  innocence ; 
Though  now  he  *s  ftruggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
And  all  life's  purple  ftream  is  ebbing  forth : 
Yet,  ralfing  up  his  pale  and  drooping  head. 
He  recolledls  his  fpirits  as  they  fled. 
And,  with  his  lafl  remains  of  voice,  he  faid, 
*'  Spare  the  challe  maid,  your  impious  hands  reftrain, 
"  Nor  beauty  with  fuch  infolence  prophane: 
"  Learn  by  my  fate  wrong'd  innocence  to  fpare, 
"  Since  injur'd  virtue  's  heaven's  peculiar  care." 
But  you,  brave  virgin,  now  (hall  ftand  enrol'd 
Amongft  the  nobleft  heroines  of  old  : 
Thy  fam'd  attempt,  and  celebrated  hand. 
Shall  lafting  trophies  of  thy  glory  ftand; 
And,  if  my  verfc  the  juft  reward  can  give, 
Theutilla's  name  fhall  to  new  ages  live. 
For  to  thy  fex  thou  haft  new  honours  won. 
And  France  now  boafts  a  Judith  of  its  own. 

AN  ODE 

FOR    ST.    CECILIA'S   DAY,  1693. 

I. 

E  G  IN,  and  ftrike  th'  harmonious  lyre  ! 

Let  the  loud  inftruments  prepare 

To  raife  our  fouls,  and  charm  the  ear. 

With  joys  wi*ich  mufic  only  can  infpire  : 

Hark 
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Hark  how  the  willing  firings  obey ! 

To  confecrate  this  happy  day. 
Sacred  to  Mufic,  Love,  and  bleft  Cecilia, 

In  lofty  numbers,  tuneful  lays. 
We  '11  celebrate  the  virgin's  praife :    . 
Her  fkilful  hand  firil  taugKt  our  firings  to  move. 

To  her  this  facred  art  we  owe. 

Who  firft  anticipated  heaven  below,        [above. 
And  play'd  the  hymns  on  earth,  that  fhe  now  fings 

II. 

What  moving  charms  each  tuneful  voice  contains. 
Charms  that  through  the  willing  ear 
A  tide  of  plealing  raptures  bear,  [veins. 

And,  with  diffufive  j'jys,  run  thrilling  through  our 
The  liflening  foul  does  fympathize. 
And  with  each  vary'd  note  complies  : 
While  gay  and  fprightly  airs  delight. 
Then  free  from  cares,   and  unconfin'd, 

it  takes,  in  pleafmg  ecflafies,  its  flight. 

With  mournful  founds,  a  fadder  garb  it  wears. 
Indulges  grief,  and  gives  a  loofe  to  tears. 

III. 

Mufic  's  the  language  of  the  bleft  above. 
No  voice  but  Mufic 's  can  exprefs 
The  joys  that  happy  fouls  polTefs, 
Nor  in  jufl  raptures  tell  the  wondrous  power  of  Love, 
'Tis  Nature's  dialed,  defign'd 
To  charm,  and  to  inHruft  the  mind, 
Mufic  's  an  univerfal  good  ! 

D  4  That 
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That  docs  difpenfe  its  joys  around. 

In  all  the  elegance  of  found. 
To  be  by  men  admir'd,  by  angels  undeiftood. 

IV. 
Let  every  relHefs  pafTion  ceafe  to  move ! 

And  each  tumultuous  thought  obey 

The  hr.ppy  inHuence  of  this  day,  ' 

For  Mufic  's  unity  and  love. 
Muuc  's  the  foft  indulger  of  the  mind. 

The  kind  divertcr  of  our  care. 
The  fureil  refuge  mournful  grief  can  find  ; 
A  cordial  to  the  breall,  and  charm  to  every  ear. 
Thus,  when  the  prophet  llruck  his  tuneful  lyre> 

Saul's  evil  genius  did  retire  : 

In  vain  were  remedies  apply'd. 

In  vain  all  other  arts  were  try'd  : 
His  hand  and  voice  alone  the  charm  could  find> 
To  heal  his  body,  and  compofe  his  mind. 

V. 
Now  let  the  trumpet's  louder  voice  proclaim 

A  folemn  jubilee  : 
For  ever  facred  let  it  be. 
To  flcilful  Jubal's,  and  Cecila's  name. 

Great  Jubal,  author  cf  our  lays. 
Who  firft  tiie  hidden  charms  of  mufic  found  ; 

And  through  their  airy  paths  did  trace 

The  fecrct  fprings  of  found. 

Wiien  from  his  hollow  chorded  (hell 

The  loft  melodious  accents  fell. 

With  wondLi  and  delight  he  play'd. 
While  the  harmoaious  firings  his  ikilful  hand  obey'd. 

VI.  But 
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VI. 

But  fair  Cecilia  to  a  pitch  divine 

Improv'd  her  artful  lays: 
When  to  the  organ  fhe  her  voice  did  join. 

In  the  Almighty-'s  praife  ; 
Then  choirs  of  liHening  angels  flood  around, 
Admir*"d  her  art;  and  bleil  the  heavenly  found. 

Her  praife  alone  no  tongue  can  reach. 

But  in  the  drains  herfelf  did  teach: 

Then  let  the  voice  and  lyre  combine, 

And  in  a  tuneful  concert  join  ; 

For  mufic  's  her  reward  and  care. 
Above  fh'  enjoys  it,  and  protects  it  here, 

GRAND     CHORUS. 

Then  kindly  treat  this  happy  day. 
And  grateful  honours  to  Cecilia  pay : 
To  her  thefe  lov'd  harmonious  rites  belong. 
To  her  that  tunes  cur  brings,  and  ilill  infpires  our  fong. 

THE   FORCE    OF    JEALOUSY. 

To  a  Lady  alking  if  her  Sex  was  as  fenfible  of  that 

Paflion  as  Man. 

AN      ALLUSION      TO 

**  O  I  quam  cruentus  Fceminas  fdmulat  Dolor  !*' 

Seneca,  Hercules  Oetsus, 

"TTTHAT  raging  thoughts  tranfport  the  woman's 

That  is  with  love  and  jealoufy  pofTeft  !  [breaft. 

More  with  revenge,  than  foft  defires  fhe  burns, 

Whofe  Hightcd  palTion  meets  no  kind  returns ; 

That 
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That  courts  the  youth  with  long-neglefted  charms. 
And  finds  her  rival  happy  in  his  arms ! 

Dread  Scylla's  rocks  'tis  fafer  to  engage. 
And  truft  a  ftorm,  than  her  deilruftive  rage : 
Not  waves,  contending  with  a  boifterous  wind. 
Threaten  fo  loud,  as  her  tempeiluous  mind  : 
For  feas  grow  calm,  and  raging  ftorms  abate. 
But  mofl  implacable  's  a  woman's  hate : 
Tigers  and  favages  lefs  wild  appear, 
Than  that  fond  wretch  abandoned  to  defpair. 

Such  were  the  tranfports  Dejanira  felt. 
Stung  with  a  rival's  charms,  and  hufoand's  guilt: 
With  fuch  defpair  fhe  view'd  the  captive  maid, 
Whofe  fatal  love  her  Hercules  betray'd  ; 
Th'  unchaft  lole,  but  divinely  fair ! 
In  love  triumphant,  though  a  flave  in  war  ; 
By  nature  lewd,  and  form'd  for  foft  delight. 
Gay  as  the  fpring,  and  fair  as  beams  of  light; 
Whofe  blooming  youth  would  wildeft  rage  difarm. 
And  every  eye,  but  a  fierce  rival's,  charm. 

Fix'd  with  her  grief  the  royal  matron  flood. 
When  the  fair  captive  in  his  arms  ihe  view'd : 
With  what  regret  her  beauties  fhe  furvey'd. 
And  curll  the  power  of  the  too  lovely  maid. 
That  reap'd  the  joys  of  her  abandon'd  bed! 
Her  furious  looks  with  wild  diforder  glow. 
Looks  that  her  envy  and  refentment  fhow  ! 
To  blaft  that  fair  detelled  form  ihe  tries, 
And  lightning  darts  from  her  diftorted  eyes. 

Then  o'er  the  palace  of  falfe  Hercules, 
With  clamour  and  impetuous  rage  Ihe  flies ; 

Late 


\ 
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Late  a  dear  witnefs  of  their  mutual  flame. 
But  now  th'  unhappy  objed  of  her  fhame  ; 
Whofe  confcious  roof  can  yield  her  no  relief. 
But  with  polluted  joys  upbraids  her  grief. 

Nor  can  the  fpacious  court  contain  her  now ; 
It  grows  a  fcene  too  narrow  for  her  woe. 
Loofe  and  undreft  all  day  fhe  ftrays  alone, 
Does  her  abode  and  lov'd  companions  fhun. 
In  woods  complains,  and  iighs  in  every  grove. 
The  mournful  tale  of  her  forfaken  love. 
Her  thoughts  to  all  th'  extremes  of  frenzy  fly. 
Vary,  but  cannot  eafe  her  mifery : 
Whilil  in  her  looks  the  lively  forms  appear. 
Of  envy,  fondnefs,  fury,  and  defpair. 

Her  rage  no  conllant  face  of  forrow  wears. 
Oft  fcornful  fmiles  fucceed  loud  flghs  and  tears ; 
Oft  o'er  her  face  the  rifmg  bluflies  fpread. 
Her  glowing  eye-balls  turn  with  fury  red : 
Then  pale  and  wan  her  alter'd  looks  appear. 
Paler  than  guilt,  and  drooping  with  defpair. 
A  tide  of  paffions  ebb  and  flow  within. 
And  oft  flie  fliifts  the  melancholy  fcene  : 
Does  all  th'  excefs  of  woman's  fury  Ihow, 
And  yields  a  large  variety  of  woe. 

Now  calm  as  infants  at  the  mother's  breaft. 
Her  grief  in  foftcft  murmurs  is  expreft : 
She  fpeaks  the  tenderelt  things  that  pity  move. 
Kind  are  her  looks,  and  languifliing  v/ith  love. 
Then  loud  as  ftorms,  and  raging  as  the  wind, 
She  gives  a  loofe  to  her  dillemper'd  mind : 

With 
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With  fhrieks  and  groans  fhe  fills  the  air  around. 
And  makes  the  palace  her  loud  griefs  refound. 

Wild  with  her  wrongs,  fhe  like  a  fury  flrays, 
A  fury,  more  than  wife  of  Hercules : 
Her  motion,  looks,  and  voice,  proclaim  her  woes ; 
While  fighs,  and  broken  words,  her  wilder  thoughts 
difclofe. 

TO   HIS    PERJURED   MISTRESS. 
"  Nox  erat,  &  ccelo  fulgebat  luna  fereno,"  Sec, 

T  T  was  one  evening,  when  the  rifmg  moon 
•*"  Amidft  her  train  of  liars  dillindlly  Ihone  j 
Serene  and  calm  was  the  inviting  night. 
And  heaven  appear'd  in  all  its  luiLre  bright ; 
When  you,  Nesra,  you,  my  perjur'd  fair. 
Did,  to  abufe  the  gods  and  me,  prepare. 
'Tvvas  then  you  fwore — remember,  faithlefs  maid. 
With  what  endearing  arts  you  then  betray'd : 
Remember  all  the  tender  things  that  paft. 
When  round  my  neck  your  willing  arms  were  call. 
The  circling  ivys,  when  the  oaks  they  join. 
Seem  loofe,  and  coy,  to  thofe  fond  arms  of  thine. 
Believe,  you  cry'd,  this  folemn  vow  believe. 
The  nobleft  pledge  that.  Love  and  I  can  give  ; 
Or,  if  there 's  ought  more  facred  here  below. 
Let  that  confirm  my  oath  to  heaven  and  you. 
If  e'er  my  breaft  a  guilty  flame  receives. 
Or  covets  joys  but  what  thy  prefence  gives ; 

May 
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May  every  injur 'd  power  aflert  thy  caufe. 
And  love  avenge  his  violated  laws : 
While  cruel  beafts  of  prey  infeiL  the  plain. 
And  tempells  rage  upon  the  faithlefs  main  ; 
While  fighs  and  tears  fhall  liftening  virgins  move ; 
So  long,  ve  powers,  wiU  fond  Nesra  love. 

Ah,  faithlefs  charmer,   lovely  perjur'd  maid  I 
Are  thus  my  vows  and  generous  flame  repaid? 
Repeated  flights  I  have  too  tamely  bore. 
Still  doated  on,  and  flill  been  wrong'd  the  more. 
Why  do  1  liilen  to  that  Syren's  voice. 
Love  ev'n  thy  crimes,  and  fly  to  guilty  joys? 
Thy  fatal  eyes  my  beft  refolves  betray, 
My  fury  melts  in  foft  defires  away: 
Each  look,  each  glance,  for  all  thy  crimes  atone. 
Elude  my  rage,  and  I'm  again  undone. 

But  if  my  injur'd  foul  dares  yet  be  brave, 
Unlefs  I  'm  fond  of  lliame,  conflrm'd  a  flave, 
I  will  be  deaf  to  that  enchanting  tongue. 
Nor  on  thy  beauties  gaze  away  my  wrong. 
At  length  T  '11  loath  each  prolHtuted  grace. 
Nor  court  the  leavings  of  a  cloy'd  embrace  ; 
But  fiiew,  with  manly  rage,  my  foul  's  above 
The  cold  returns  of  thy  exhauiled  love. 
Then  thou  flialt  juftly  mourn  at  my  difdain. 
Find  all  thy  arts  and  all  thy  charms  in  vain; 
Shalt  mourn,  whilft  I,  with  nobler  flames,  purfae 
Some  nymph  as  fdr,  thoup;h  not  unjuft,  as  you; 
Whofe  wit  and  beau:y  fliall  like  thine  excel, 
Eut  far  furpafs  in  truth,  and  loving  well. 

But 
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But  wretched  thou,  whoe'er  my  rival  art. 
That  fondly  boafts  an  empire  o'er  her  heart ; 
Thou  that  enjoy'fl  the  fair  inconftant  prize. 
And  vainly  triumph'!!:  with  my  victories ; 
Unenvy'd  now,  o'er  all  her  beauties  rove. 
Enjoy  thy  ruin,  and  Ne^era's  love: 
Though  wealth  and  honours  grace  thy  nobler  birth. 
To  bribe  her  love,  and  fix  a  wandering  faith  ; 
Though  every  grace  and  every  virtue  join, 
T'  enrich  thy  mind,  and  make  thy  form  divine : 
Yet  bleft,  with  endlefs  charms,  too  foon  you'll  prove 
The  treacheries  of  falfe  Neaera's  love. 
Loft  and  abandon'd  by  th'  ungrateful  fair. 
Like  me  you  '11  love,  be  injur'd  and  defpair. 
When  left  th'  unhappy  objedl  of  her  fcorn. 
Then  Ihall  I  fmile  to  fee  the  vidlor  mourn. 
Laugh  at  thy  fate,  and  triumph  in  my  turn. 

IMITATION    OF    HORACE. 

BOOK    I.        ODE    XXTI. 

*'  Integer  vitae,"  &c. 
'T^H  E  man  that 's  uncorrupt,  and  free  from  guilt, 
"■*    That  the  remorfe  of  fecret  crimes  n'er  felt : 
Whofe  breaft  was  ne'er  debauch'd  with  fin. 
But  finds  all  calm,  and  all  at  peace  within : 
In  his  integrity  fecure. 
He  fears  no  danger,  dreads  no  power : 
Ufelefs  are  arms  for  his  defence. 
That  keeps  a  faithful  guard  of  innocence. 

II.  Secure 
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II. 

Secure  the  happy  innocent  may  rove, 

The  care  of  every  power  above  ; 

Althouo-h  unarm'd  he  wanders  o'er 
The  treacherous  Libya's  fands,  and  faithlefs  fhore: 

Though  o'er  th'  inhofpitable  brows 

Of  favage  Caucafus  he  goes ; 

Through  Africk's  flames,  thro'  Scythia's  fnows. 
Of  where  Hydafpes,  fam'd  for  monfters,  flows. 

III. 
For  as,  within  an  unfrequented  grove, 

I  tun'd  my  willing  lyre  to  love. 

With  pleafing  amorous  thoughts  betray 'd. 
Beyond  my  bounds  infenfibly  I  ftray'd ; 

A  wolf  that  view'd  me  fled  away. 

He  fled  from  his  defencelefs  prey  1 

When  I  invok'd  Maria's  aid. 
Although  unarm'd,  the  trembling  monfler  fled. 

IV. 
Not  Daunia's  teeming  fands,  nor  barbarous  fliore. 

E'er  fuch  a  dreadful  native  bore. 

Nor  Africk's  nurfmg  caves  brought  forth 
So  fierce  a  beaft,  of  fuch  amazing  growth: 

Yet  vain  did  all  his  fury  prove 

Againfl:  a  breafl:  that 's  arm'd  with  love ; 
Though  abfent,  fair  Maria's  name 
Subdues  the  fierce,  and  makes  the  favage  tame, 

V. 

Commit  me  now  to  that  abandon'd  place 

Where  chearful  light  withdraws  its  rays ; 

No 
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No  beams  on  barren  nature  fmiJe, 
Nor  fruitful  winds  refrefh  th'  intemperate  foil; 
But  tempells,  with  eternal  frofts, 
Still  rage  around  the  gloomy  coali : 
Whilft  angry  Jove  infefts  the  air, 
And,  black  with  clouds,  deforms  the  fallen  year. 

VI. 
Or  place  me  now  beneath  the  torrid  zone. 
To  live  a  borderer  on  the  fun : 
Send  me  to  fcorching  fands,  whofe  heat 
Guards  the  deftruftive  foil  from  human  feet: 
Yet  there  1  '11  fing  Maria's  name. 
And  fport,  uninjur'd,   'midft  the  flame : 
Maria's  name!  that  will  create,  ev'n  there, 
A  milder  climate,  and  more  temperate  air* 

Patroclus's  Requell  to  Achilles  for  his  Arms. 

Imitated   from   the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Iliad  of  Homer. 

"pxIVINE  Achilles,  with  compaflion  mov'd, 
"^   Thus  to  Patroclus  fpake,  his  belt-belov'd. 

Why  like  a  tender  girl  doll  thou  complain ! 
That  ilrives  to  reach  the  mother's  bread  in  vain; 
Mourns  by  her  fide,  her  knees  embraces  fall. 
Hangs  on  her  robes,  and  interrupts  her  halle  ; 
Yet,  when  with  fondnefs  to  her  arms  (he 's  rais'd. 
Still  mourns  and  weeps,  and  will  not  be  appeas'cl! 
Thus  my  Patroclus  in  his  grief  appears. 

Thus  like  a  froward  girl  profufe  of  tears. 

From 
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From  Phthia  doft  thou  mournful  tidings  hear. 
And  to  thy  friend  fome  fatal  mefTagje  bear? 
Thy  valiant  father  (if  we  fame  believe) 
The  good  Mena^tius,  he  is  yet  alive : 
And  Peleus,  though  in  his  declining  days. 
Reigns  o'er  his  Myrmidons  in  health  and  peace ; 
Yet,  as  their  lateft  obfequies  we  paid. 
Thou  mourn'ft  them  living,  as  already  dead. 

Or  thus  with  tears  the  Grecian  hoft  deplore. 
That  with  their  navy  perifh  on  the  Ihore  ; 
And  with  compaffion  their  misfortunes  view. 
The  juft  reward  to  guilt  and  falfchood  due? 
Impartial  heaven  avsnvres  thus  my  wrong. 
Nor  fufFers  crimes  to  go  unpuniili'd  long. 
Reveal  the  caufe  fo  much  afflids  thy  mind, 
Nor  thus  conceal  thy  forrows  from  thy  friend. 

When,  gently  railing  up  his  drooping  head. 
Thus,  with  a  figh,  the  fad  Patroclus  faid. 
Godlike  Achilles,  Peleus'  valiant  fon  1 
Of  all  our  chiefs,  the  greateft  in  renown  ; 
Upbraid  not  thus  th'  afflided  with  their  woes, 
Nor  triumph  now  the  Greeks  fuftain  fuch  lofs  I 
To  pity  let  thy  generous  breaft  incline. 
And  Ihow  thy  mind  is  like  thy  birth  divine. 
For  all  the  valiant  leaders  of  their  holl:. 
Or  wounded  lie,  or  are  in  battle  loH. 
UlyfTes  great  in  arms,  and  Diomede, 
Languilh  with  wounds,  and  in  the  navy  bleed : 
This  common  fate  great  Agamemnon  ihares,  ^ 
And  ftern  Eurypylus,  renown'd  in  wars. 

Vol.  XXXIX.  £  Whim 
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Whilft  powerful  drugs  th'  experienc'd  artlfts  try. 
And  to  their  wounds  apt  remedies  apply : 
Eafing  th'  affiided  heroes  with  their  fkill. 
Thy  breaft  alone  remains  implacable  ! 

What,  will  thy  fury  thus  for  ever  laft  1 
Let  prefent  woes  atone  for  injuries  paft : 
How  can  thy  foul  retain  fuch  lafting  hate ! 
Thy  virtues  are  as  ufelefs  as  they  're  great. 
What  injur'd  friend  from  thee  fhall  hope  redrefs. 
That  will  not  aid  the  Greeks  in  fuch  diftrefs  ? 
Ufelefs  is  all  the  valour  that  you  boaft, 
Deform'd  with  rage,  with  fullen  fury  loft. 

Could  cruelty  like  thine  frcm>  Peleus  come. 
Or  be  the  offspring  of  fair  Thetis'  womb! 
Thee  rasinij  feas,  thee  boifterous  waves  brought  forth. 
And  to  obdurate  rocks  thou  ow'ft  thy  birth  I 
Thy  ftubborn  nature  ftiil  retains  their  kind. 
So  hard  thy  heart,  fo  favage  is  thy  mind. 

But,  if  thy  boding  breaft  admits  of  fear. 
Or  dreads  what  facred  oracles  declare! 
What  awful  Thetis  in  the  courts  above 
Receiv'd  from  the  unerring  mouth  of  Jove ! 
IF  fo — let  me  the  threatening  dangers  face. 
And  head  the  warlike  fquadrons  in  thy  place: 
Whiift  me  thy  valiant  Myrmidons  obey. 
We  yet  may  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Let  me  in  thy  diftinguilh'd  arms  appear. 
With  all  thy  dreadful  equipage  of  war ; 
That  when  the  Trojans  our  approaches  view, 
Deceiv'd,  they  fhall  retreat,  and  think  'tis  you. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  from  the  rage  of  an  infulting  hoft. 
We  may  retrieve  that  fame  the  Greeks  have  loflj 
Vigorous  and  frefh,  th'  unequal  fight  renew. 
And  from  our  navy  force  the  drooping  foe ; 
O'er  harafs'd  men  an  eafy  conqueft  gain. 
And  drive  the  Trojans  to  their  walls  again. 

On  the  re-printing  MILTON's  Profe  Works, 
with  his  Poems  written  in  his  Paradise  Lost. 


^TPHESE  facred  lines  with  wonder  we  perufe, 

"■-     And  praife  the  flights  of  a  feraphic  Mufe, 
Till  thy  feditious  profe  provokes  our  rage. 
And  foils  the  beauties  of  thy  brighteft  page. 
Thus  here  we  fee  tranfporting  fcenes  arife. 
Heaven's  radiant  hoft,  and  opening  paradife  ; 
Then  trembling  view  the  dread  abyfs  beneath. 
Hell's  horrid  manfions,  and  the  realms  of  death, 

Whilft  here  thy  bold  majeflic  numbers  rife. 
And  range  th'  embattled  legions  of  the  f^ies. 
With  armies  fill  the  azure  plains  of  light. 
And  paint  the  lively  terrors  of  the  fight. 
We  own  the  poet  worthy  to  rehearfe 
Heaven's  lading  triumphs  in  immortal  vcrfe : 
Eut  when  thy  impious  mercenary  pen 
Infults  the  bell  of  princes,  beilofmen. 
Our  admiration  turns  to  juft  difdain. 
And  we  revoke  the  fond  applaule  again,     •    .     •    » 

E  2  Like 
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Like  the  fall'n  angels  in  their  happy  ftate. 
Thou  fhar'dil  their  nature,  infolence,  and  fate: 
To  harps  divine,  immortal  hymns  they  fung. 
As  fweet  thy  voice,  as  Aveet  thy  lyre  was  Ibung. 
As  they  did  rebels  to  th'  Almighty  grow. 
So  thou  propban'ft  his  image  here  below. 
Apoilate  bard !   may  not  thy  guilty  glioft, 
Difcover  to  its  own  eternal  coft, 
That  as  they  heaven,  thou  paradiTe  hafl  loft  I 


T    O 

SIR  HUMPHRY   MACKWORTH, 

ON  THE  MINES,  LATE  OF  SIR  CARBERY  PRICE* 

WHAT  fpacious  veins  enrich  the  Britiih  foilf 
The  various  ores,^  and  fkilful  miner's  toilj 
Hov/  ripening  metals  lie  concealed  in  earth. 
And  teeming  Nature  forms  the  wondrous  birth  ; 
My  ufeful  verfe,  the  firft,  tranfmits  to  fame. 
In  numbers  tun'd,  and  no  unhallow'd  flame. 

O  generous  Mackworth  I  could  the  Mufe  impart 
A  labour  worthy  thy  aufpicious  art ; 
Like  thee  fucceed  in  paths  untrod  before. 
And  fecret  treafures  of  the  land  explore. 
Apollo's  felf  {hould  on  the  labour  fmile. 
And  Delphos  quit  for  Britain's  fruitful  ifle. 

Where  fair  Sabrina  flows  around, the  coaft. 
And  aged  Dovey  in  the  ocean 's  loft. 

Her 
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Her  lofty  brows  unconquer'd  Britain  rears. 
And  fenc'd  with  rocks  impregnable  appears : 
Which  like  the  well-fix'd  bars  of  nature  fhow. 
To  guard  the  treafures  ihe  conceals  below. 
For  earth,  diftorted  with  her  pregnant  womb. 
Heaves  up  to  give  the  forming  embryo  room: 
Hence  vail  excrefcences  of  hills  arife. 
And  mountains  fwell  to  a  portentous  fize. 
Louring  and  black  the  rugged  coaft  appears. 
The  fuUen  earth  a  gloomy  furface  wears ; 
Yet  all  beneath,  deep  as  the  centre,  fnines 
With  native  wealth,  and  more  than  India's  mines. 
Thus  erring  Nature  her  defe<5ls  fupplies. 
Indulgent  oft  to  what  her  Tons  defpife : 
Oft  in  a  rude,  unfinifh'd  form,  we  find 
The  nobleft  treafure  of  a  generous  mind. 

Thrice  happy  land !  from  whofe  indulgent  womb, 
Such  unexhaufted  (lores  of  riches  comel 
By  heaven  belov'd  1  form'd  by  aufpicious  fate. 
To  be  above  thy  neighbouring  nations  great ! 
Its  golden  fands  no  more  fhall  Tagus  boaft. 
In  Dovey's  flood  his  rival'd  empire  's  lofl; 
Whofe  waters  now  a  nobler  fund  maintain. 
To  humble  France,  and  check  the  pride  of  Spain. 
Like  Egypt's  Nile  the  bounteous  current  fhows, 
Difperfmg  bleffings  wherefoe'er  it  flows ; 
Whofe  native  treafure  's  able  to  repair 
The  long  expences  of  our  Gallic  war. 

The  ancient  Britons  are  a  hardy  race, 
A^verfe  to  luxury  and  flothful  eafe ; 

E  3  Their 
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Their  necks  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  ne'er  bow'd, 
in  war  unconquer'd,  and  of  freedom  proud  j 
With  minds  refolv'd  they  lafting  toils  endure, 
Unmix'd  their  language,  and  their  manners  pure. 
Wifely  does  Nature  fuch  an  offspring  chufe. 
Brave  to  defend  her  wealth,  and  flow  to  ufe. 
Where  thirft  of  empire  ne'er  inflames  their  veins. 
Nor  avarice,  nor  wild  ambition  reigns : 
But,  low  in  mines,  they  conftant  toils  renew. 
And  through  the  earth  their  branching  veins  purfue. 
As  when  fome  navy  on  th'  Iberian  coafl, 
Chac*d  by  the  winds,  is  in  the  ocean  loft ; 
To  Neptune's  realms  a  new  fupply  it  brings. 
The  ftrength  defign'd  of  European  kings: 
Contending  divers  would  the  wreck  regain. 
And  make  reprifals  on  the  grafping  main: 
Wild  in  purfuit  they  are  endanger'd  more. 
Than  when  they  combated  the  ftorms  before. 
The  miner  thus  through  perils  digs  his  way. 
Equal  to  theirs,  and  deeper  than  the  fea  ; 
Drawing,  in  peftilential  fteams,  his  breath, 
Refolv'd  to  conquer,  though  he  combats  death. 
Night's  gloomy  realms  his  pointed  fteel  invades. 
The  courts  of  Pluio,  and  infernal  ^ades : 
He  cuts  through  mountains,  fubterraneous  lakes. 
Plying  his  work,  each  nervous  ftroke  he  takes 
Loofens  the  earth,  and  the  whole  cavern  Ihakes. 
Thus,  with  his  brawny  arms,  the  Cyclops  (lands. 
To  form  Jove's  lightning  with  uplifted  hands ;. 

The 
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The  ponderous  hammer  whh  a  force  defcends. 
Loud  as  the  thunder  which  his  art  intends  ; 
And  as  he  Ilrikes,  with  each  refiftlefs  blow 
The  anvil  yields,  and  ^-Etna  groans  below. 

Thy  fam'd  inventions,  Mackworth,  mofl  adorn 
The  miner's  art,  and  make  the  beft  return : 
Thy  fpeedy  fails,   and  ufeful  engines,  fhow 
A  genius  richer  than  the  mines  below. 
Thoufands  of  flaves  unlkill'd  Peru  maintains; 
The  hands  that  labour  flill  exhauft  the  gains : 
The  winds,  thy  flaves,  their  ufeful  fuccour  join. 
Convey  thy  ore,  and  labour  at  thy  mine ; 
Inftrudted  by  thy  arts,  a  power  they  find 
To  vanquifh  realms,  where  once  they  lay  confin'd. 

Downward,  my  Mufe,  diredl  thy  lleepy  flight. 
Where  fmiling  fhades  and  beauteous  realms  invite;. 
I  firft  of  Britilh  bards  invoke  thee  down, 
And  firft  with  wealth  thy  graceful  temples  crown,. 
Through  dark  retreats  purfue  the  winding  ore. 
Search  Nature's  depths,  and  view  her  boundlefs  ftore ; 
The  fecret  caufe  in  tuneful  meafures  fmg, 
How  metals  firft  are  fram'd,  and  whence  they  fpring. 
Whether  the  a<ftive  fun,  with  chemic  flames. 
Through  porous  earth  tranfmits  his  genial  beams ; 
With  heat  impregnating  the  womb  of  night,. 
The  offspring  fhines  with  its  paternal  light: 
On  Britain's  ifle  propitioufly  he  fhines. 
With  joy  defcends,  and  labours  in  her  mines. 
Or  whether,  urg'd  by  fubterraneous  flames. 
The  earth  ferments,  and  flows  in  liquid  ftreams ; 

E  4  Parg'd 
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Purg'd  from  their  drofs,  the  nobler  parts  refine. 

Receive  new  forms,  and  with  frefli  beauties  fhine. 

Thus  fluid  parts,  unknowing  how  to  burn. 

With  cold  congeal'd,  to  folid  metals  turn  : 

For  metals  only  from  devouring  flame 

Preferve  their  beauty,  and  return  the  fame ; 

Both  art  and  force  the  well-wrought  mafs  difdains. 

And  'midft  the  fire  its  native  form  retains. 

Or  whether  by  creation  firfl:  they  fprung. 

When  yet  unpois'd  the  world's  great  fabric  hung: 

Metals  the  bafls  of  the  earth  were  made. 

The  bars  on  which  its  fix'd  foundation's  laid: 

All  fecond  caufes  they  difdain  to  own. 

And  from  th'  Almighty's  Fiat  fprung  alone. 

Nature  in  fpecious  bed-s  preferves  her  flore. 
And  keeps  unmix'd  the  well~compa£led  ore ; 
'I'he  fpreading  root  a  numerous  race  maintains 
Of  branching  limbs,  and  far-extended  vein-s : 
Thus,  from  its  watery  ftore,  a  fpring  fupplies 
The  leflfer  ftreams  that  round  its  fountain  rife ; 
Which  bounding  out  in  fair  meanders  play. 
And  o'er  the  meads  in  different  currents  ftray, 

Methinks  I  fee  the  rounded  metal  fpread. 
To  be  ennobled  with  our  monarch's  head : 
About  the  globe  th'  admired  coin  fliall  run. 
And  make  the  circle  of  its  parent  fun. 

How  are  thy  realms,  triumphant  Britain,  bleft! 

Enrich'd  with  more  than  all  the  diftant  wefl: ! 

Thy  fons,  no  more  betray'd  with  hopes  of  gain, 

Shall  tempt  tkc  dangers  of  a  faithlefs  main, 

V  TraiRc 
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Traffic  no  more  abroad  for  foreign  fpoil. 
Supplied  with  richer  from  their  native  foil. 
To  Dovey's  flood  Ihall  numerous  traders  come, 
Employ'd  to  fetch  the  Britifh  bullion  home. 
To  pay  their  tributes  to  its  bounteous  fliore. 
Returning  laden  with  the  Cambrian  ore. 
Her  abfent  fleet  Potofi's  race  fliall  mourn, 
And  wifli  in  vain  to  fee  our  fails  return ; 
Like  mifers  heaping  up  their  ufelefs  ftore, 
Starv'd  with  their  wealth,  amidft  their  riches  poor. 
Where-e'er  the  Britifh  banners  are  difplay'd. 
The  fuppliant  nations  fiiall  implore  our  aid  : 
Till,  thus  compell'd,   the  greater  worlds  confefs 
Themfelves  oblig'd,  and  fuccour'd  by  the  lefs. 

How  Cambria's  mines  were  to  her  offspring  known. 
Thus  facred  verfe  tranfmits  the  llory  down  : 
Merlin,  a  bard  of  the  infpired  train. 
With  myflic  numbers  charm'd  the  Britifh  plain  ; 
Belov'd  by  Phcebus,  and  the  tuneful  Nine, 
His  fong  was  facred,  and  his  art  divine : 
As  on  Sabrina's  fruitful  banks  he  flood. 
His  wondrous  verfe  reflrain'd  the  liflening  flood; 
The  flream's  bright  Goddefs  rais'd  her  awful  head. 
And  to  her  cave  the  artful  fhepherd  led. 
Her  fwift-defcending  fieps  the  youth  purfues. 
And  rich  in  ore  the  fpacious  mountain  views. 
In  beds  difl:in£l  the  well  rang'd  metals  lay, 
Difpeifmg  rays,  and  counterfeiting  day. 
The  filver,  Ihedding  beams  of  orient  light. 
Struck  with  too  fierce  a  glare  his  aking  fight  j 

Like 
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Like  rifing  flames  the  ruddy  copper  IhowM, 
And  fpread  its  blufhes  o'er  the  dark  abode  : 
Profufe  of  rays,  and  with  unrival'd  beams. 
The  liquid  filver  flow'd  in  reftlefs  flreams : 
Nor  India's  fparkling  gems  are  half  fo  bright. 
Nor  waves  above,  that  fliine  with  heavenly  light ; 
When  thus  the  Goddefs  fpake  :   Harmonious  Youths 
Rever'd  for  numbers  fraught  with  facred  truth  1 
Belov'd  by  heaven  I  attend  while  I  relate 
The  fix'd  decree,  and  dark  events  of  fate. 
Conceal'd  thefe  treafures  lie  in  Nature's  womb. 
For  future  times,  and  ages  yet  to  come. 
When  many  long  revolving  years  are  run, 
A  hero  fhall  afcend  the  Britifh  throne, 
Whofe  numerous  triumphs  fhall  Augufta  grace. 
In  arms  renown'd,  ador'd  for  plenteous  peace. 
Beneath  his  fway  a  generous  youth  fhall  rife. 
With  virtues  bleft,  in  happy  councils  wife  | 
Rich  with  the  fpoils  of  Learning's  various  flore. 
Commanding  arts,  yet  IHII  acquiring  more. 
He,  with  fuccefs,  Ihall  enter  this  abode. 
And  nature  trace  in  paths  before  untrod ; 
The  fmiling  offspring  from  her  womb  remove. 
And  with  her  entrails  glad  the  realms  above. 
O  youth  referv'd  by  more  aufpicious  fate. 
With  fam'd  improvements  to  oblige  the  ftate  ! 
By  wars  impoverifh'd,  Albion  mourns  no  more. 
Thy  >^ ell-wrought  mines  forbid  her  to  be  poor: 
The  earth,  thy  great  exchequer,  ready  lies. 
Which  ftU  .defed  of  faiUjig  funds  fpppUes ; 

Thou 
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Thou  fhalt  a  nation's  prefling  wants  relieve. 
Not  war  can  lavifh  more  than  thou  canft  give. 

This,  Mackworth,  fixes  thy  immortal  name, 
The-Mufe's  darling,  and  the  boaft  of  fame; 
No  greater  virtues  on  record  fhall  Hand, 
Than  thus  with  arts  to  grace,  with  wealth  enrich  the 
land. 
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BOOK    THE    SECOND*. 

"XT  O  W  lo  Psean  fing  !  now  wreaths  prepare  ! 

"^^    And  with  repeated  los  fill  the  air: 

The  prey  is  fali'n  in  my  fuccefsful  toils. 

My  artful  nets  inclofe  the  lovely  fpoils : 

My  numbers  now,  ye  fmiling  lovers,  crown,  5 

And  make  your  poet  deathlefs  in  renown  : 

With  lafting  fame  my  verfe  fhall  be  inroU'd, 

And  I  preferr'd  to  all  the  Bards  of  old. 

Thus  Paris  from  the  warlike  Spartans  bore 

Their  ravifh'd  bride  ;  to  Ida's  dillant  fliore  10 

Victorious  Pelops  thus  in  triumph  drove 

The  vanquifli'd  maid,  and  thus  enjoy'd  his  love. 

Stay,  eager  youth !  your  bark  's  but  under  fail ; 
The  diftant  port  requires  a  profperous  gale. 
'Tis  not  enough  the  yielding  beauty  's  found,         15 
And  with  my  aid  your  artful  paffion  crown'd ; 

The 
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The  conqueih  our  fuccefsful  conduct  gain'd. 

With  art  mull  be  fecur'd,  by  arts  maintain'd. 

The  glory's  more  to  guard,  than  win  the  prize; 

There  all  the  toil  and  threatening  danger  lies.       20 

If  ever,  Cupid,  now  indulgent  prove, 

O  Venus  !  aid  ;  thou  charming  Queen  of  Love  ! 

Kind  Erato,  let  thy  aufpicious  name 

Infpire  the  work,  and  raife  my  generous  flame. 

The  labour  's  great!   a  method  I  defign  25 

For  Love ;  and  will  the  fetterd  god  confine : 

The  god  that  roves  the  fpacious  world  around. 

In  every  clime,  and  diftant  region  found ; 

Adtive  and  light,  his  wings  elude  our  guard. 

And  to  confine  a  deity  is  hard  :  30 

His  gueft  from  flight  Minos  inclos'd  around. 

Yet  he  with  wings  a  daring  paiTage  found. 

Thus  Daedalus  her  offspring  firil  confin'd : 

Who  with  a  bull  in  lewd  embraces  join'd  ; 

Her  teeming  womb  the  horrid  crime  confefs'd;     35 

Big  with  a  human  bull,  half  man,  half  beaft. 

Said  he,  juft  Minos,  beft  of  human-kind. 

Thy  mercy  let  a  proftrate  exile  find. 

By  fates  compell'd  my  native  Ihores  to  fly. 

Permit  me,  v/here  I  durfl:  not  live,  to  die.  40 

Enlarge  my  fon,  if  you  negleft  my  tears. 

And  fliow  compaflion  to  his  blooming  years : 

Let  not  the  youth  a  long  confinement  mourn, 

Oh  free  the  fon,  or  let  his  fire  return  ! 

Thus  he  implor'd,  but  ftill  implor'd  in  vain,         45 

Nor  could  the  freedom  tliat  he  fought,  obtain. 

Convinc'd 
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Convinc'd  at  length :  Now,  Daedalus,  he  cry'd. 
Here  's  fubjci^l  for  thy  art  that 's  yet  untry'd, 
Minos  the  earth  commands,  and  guards  the  fea, 
No  pafs  the  land  affords,  the  deep  no  way  :  50 

Heaven's  only  free,  we'll  heaven's  aufpicious  height 
Attempt  to  pafs,  where  kinder  fates  invite  ! 
Favour,  ye  powers  above,  my  daring  flight; 
Misfortunes  oft  prove  to  invention  kind, 
Inftruft  our  wit,  and  aid  the  labouring  mind  :        55 
For  who  can  credit  men,  in  wild  defpair, 
Should  force  a  pafiage  through  the  yielding  air  I 
Feathers  for  wings  defign'd  the  artift  chofe, 
And  bound  with  thread  his  forming  pinions  clofe : 
With  temper'd  wax  the  pointed  ends  he  wrought,    60 
And  to  perfeflion  his  new  labours  brought. 
The  finifli'd  wings  his  fmiling  offspring  views. 
Admires  the  work,  not  confcious  of  their  ufe  : 
To  whom  the  father  faid,  Obferve  aright, 
Obferve,  my  fon,  thefe  inflruments  of  flight,        6c 
In  vain  the  tyrant  our  efcape  retards. 
The  heavens  he  cannot,  all  but  heaven  he  guards  5 
Though  earth  and  feas  elude  thy  father's  care, 
Thefe  wings  fhall  waft  us  through  the  fpacious  air. 
Nor  fhall  my  fon  celeflial  figns  furvey,  70 

Far  from  the  radiant  Virgin  take  your  way : 
Or  where  Bootes  the  chill'd  north  commands. 
And  with  his  fauchion  dread  Orion  Hands ; 
Fll  go  before,  me  flill  retain  in  fight, 
Where-e'er  I  lead,  fecurely  make  your  flight.       75 

For 
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For  fhould  we  upward  foar  too  near  the  fun, 
DiiTolv'd  with  heat,  the  liquid  wax  will  run: 
Or  near  the  feas  an  humbler  flight  maintain. 
Our  plumes  will  fufFer  by  the  fteaming  main. 
A  medium  keep,  the  winds  obferve  aright :  83 

The  winds  will  aid  your  advantageous  flight. 
He  caution'd  thus,  and  thus  inform'd  him  long. 
As  careful  birds  inflrufft  their  tender  young  : 
The  fpreading  wings  then  to  his  flioulders  bound. 
His  body  pois'd,  and  rais'd  him  from  the  ground.  85 
Prepar'd  for  flight,  his  aged  arms  embrace 
The  tender  youth,  whilft  tears  o'erflow  his  face. 
A  hill  there  was,  from  whence  the  anxious  pair 
Eflay'd  their  wings,  and  forth  they  launch'd  in  air: 
Now  his  expanded  plumes  the  artiil  plies,  90 

Regards  his  fon,  and  leads  along  the  {kies ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  novelty  of  flight,  the  boy 
Bounds  in  the  air,  and  upwards  fprings  with  joy. 
The  angler  views  them  from  the  diftant  ftrand. 
And  quits  the  labours  of  his  trembling  hand.         95 
Samos  they  pafs,  and  Naxos  in  their  flight. 
And  Deles,  with  Apollo's  prefence  bright. 
Now  on  their  right  Lebinthos'  fliores  they  found. 
For  fruitful  lakes  and  fliady  groves  renown'd. 
When  the  afpiring  boy  forgot  his  fears,  lod 

Rafli  with  hot  youih  and  unexperienc'd  years: 
Upwards  he  foar'd,  maintain'd  a  lofty  llroke. 
And  his  directing  father's  way  forfook. 
The  wax,  of  heat  impatient,  melted  run. 
Nor  could  hii  wings  fuftain  that  blaze  of  fun.      105 

From 
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From  heaven  he  views  the  fatal  depths  below. 

Whim  killing  fears  prevent  the  dillant  blow. 

His  Itruggling  arms  now  no  affiftance  find. 

Nor  poife  the  body,  nor  receive  the  wind. 

Falling,  his  father  he  implores  in  vain,  1 10 

To  aid  his  flight,   and  finking  limbs  fuftain; 

His  name  invokes,  till  the  expiring  found 

Far  in  the  floods  with  Icarus  was  drown'd. 

The  parent  mourns,  a  parent  now  no  more. 

And  feeks  the  abfent  youth  on  every  fliore  ;         1 15 

Where  *s  my  lov'd  fon,  my  Icarus !  he  cries ; 

Say  in  what  difl:ant  region  of  the  ikies. 

Or  faithlefs  clime,  the  youthful  wanderer  flies ! 

Then  view'd  his  pinions  fcatter'd  o'er  the  fl:ream, 

The  fliore  his  bones  receiv'd,  the  waves  his  name.  120 

Minos  with  walls  attempted  to  detain 

His  flying  guefl:s,  but  did  attempt  in  vain : 

Yet  the  wing'd  god  ftiall  to  our  rules  fubmit. 

And  Cupid  yield  to  more  prevailing  wit. 

Thefl'alian  arts  in  vain  rafli  lovers  ufe,  125 

In  vain  with  drugs  the  fcornful  maid  abufe : 
The  Ikilful'fl:  potions  ineff*eclual  prove, 
Ufelefs  are  magic  remedies  in  love: 
Could  charms  prevail,  Circe  had  prov'd  her  art. 
And  fond  Medea  fix'd  her  Jafon's  heart.  130 

Nor  tempt  with  philters  the  difdainful  dame ; 
They  rage  infpire,  create  a  frantic  flame  : 
Abftain  from  guilt,  all  vicious  arts  remove. 
And  make  your  paffion  worthy  of  her  love. 

Dillruft 
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Diftruft  your  empty  form  and  boafted  face  ;  135 

The  nymph  engage  a  thoufand  nobler  ways : 
To  fix  her  vanquiih'd  heart  intirely  thine, 
Accomplifh'd  graces  to  your  native  join. 
Beauty  's  but  frail,  a  charm  that  foon  decays, 
Jts  laftre  fades  as  rolling  years  increafe. 
And  age  IHU  triumphs  o'er  the  ruin'd  face. 
This  truth  the  fair  but  fhort-liv'd  lily  fhows. 
And  prickles  that  furvive  the  faded  rofe. 
Learn,  lovely  boy,  be  with  inftru6lion  wife  ! 
Beauty  and  youth  mif-fpent  are  pail  advice.         145 
Then  cultivate  thy  mind  with  Wit  and  Fame, 
Thofe  lafting  charms  furvive  the  funeral  flame. 

With  arts  and  fciences  your  breall  improve. 
Of  high  import  are  languages  in  love  : 
The  fam'd  Ulyfies  was  not  fair  nor  young,  150 

But  eloquent  and  charming  with  his  tongue : 
And  yet  for  him  contending  beauties  ftrove. 
And  every  fea-nymph  fought  the  hero's  love, 
Calypfo  mourn*d  when  he  forfook  her  Ihores, 
And  with  fond  waves  detain'd  his  hafty  oars.       155 
Oft  fhe  enquir'd  of  ruin'd  Ilium's  fate. 
Making  him  oft  the  wondrous  tale  relate  ; 
Which  with  fuch  grace  his  florid  tongue  could  frame. 
The  fliory  ftill  was  new,  though  fl:ill  the  fame. 
Now  ftanding  on  the  fliores,  again  declare,  160 

Calypfo  cry'd,  your  fam'd  exploits  in  war. 
He  with  a  wand,  a  flander  wand  he  bore. 
Delineates  every  a6tion  on  the  ihore. 
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Here's  Troy,  fays  he,  then  draws  the  walls  in  fand  : 
There  Simois  flows,  here  my  battalions  ftand.      165 
A  field  there  was,   (and  then  defcribes  the  field) 
Where  Dolon,  with  rewards  deceiv'd,  we  kill'd, 
Juft  thus  entrenched  imagine  Refus  lies. 
And  here  we  make  his  warlike  fteeds  our  prize. 
Much  he  defcrib'd,  when  a  deilruflive  wave 
Wafh'd  off  the  flender  Troy,  and  rolling  gave 
To  Rhefus  and  his  tents  one  common  grave. 
Long  with  delight  his  charming  tongue  ihe  heard. 
The  well-rais'd  paiTicn  in  -her  looks  appear'd  : 
The  goddefs  weeps  to  view  his  fpreading  fails,     17^ 
So  much  a  foldier  with  the  fex  prevails. 
Diilruft  thy  form,  fond  youth,  and  learn  to  know. 
There  's  more  requir'd  in  love  than  empty  Ihow. 
With  juft  difdain  fhe  treats  the  haughty  mind, 
'Tis  complaifance  that  makes  a  beauty  kind.        180 
The  hawk  we  hate  that  always  lives  in  arms. 
The  raging  wolf  that  every  flock  alarms : 
But  the  mild  fwallow  none  with  toils  infefts. 
And  none  the  foft  Chaonian  bird  molefls. 
Debates  avoid,  and  rude  contention  fhun  ;  185 

A  woman  's  with  fubmiffive  language  won. 
Let  the  wife  rail,  and  injur'd  hulhand  fwear. 
Such  freedoms  are  allow'd  the  marry'd  pair: 
Difcord  and  ftrife  to  nuptial  beds  belong. 
The  portion  jullifies  a  clamorous  tongue.  190 

With  tender  vows  the  yielding  maid  endear. 
And  let  her  only  fighs  and  wiflies  hear. 

Con- 
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Contrive  with  words  and  adlions  to  delight, 
Still  charm  her  ear,  and  ftill  oblige  her  fight. 

I  no  inftrudions  to  the  rich  impart,  195 

He  needs  not,  that  prefents,  my  ufelefs  art : 
The  giving  lover  's  handfome,  valiant,  wife. 
His  happy  fortune  is  above  advice. 
I  to  the  needy  fmg  ;  though  poor,  I  love. 
And,  wanting  wealth,  with  melting  language  move. 
His  honour  ftorms  a  ftubborn  damfel's  door ; 
I  'm  cautious  to  affront,  becaufe  I  'm  poor. 
With  pleafmg  arts  I  court,  with  arts  poifefs  ; 
Or  if  1  'm  bounteous,   'tis  in  promifes. 
Enrag'd,  I  ruffled  once  Corinna's  hair,  205 

Long  was  T  banifh'd  by  the  injur'd  fair ; 
Long  mournful  nights  for  this  confum'd  alone. 
Nor  could  my  tears  the  furious  maid  atone. 
Weeping,  fhe  vow'd,  a  fuit  of  point  I  tore  ; 
Falfely  fhe  vow'd,  but  I  mull  purchafe  more.      210 
Make  not  your  guilty  mafler's  crime  your  own. 
But  by  my  punifiiment  my  error  fhun ; 
Indecent  fury  from  her  fight  remove. 
No  paf5on  let  your  millrefs  know,  but  love. 

Yet  if  the  haughty  nymph  's  unkind  and  coy,  215 
Or  fhuns  your  fight ;  have  patience,  and  enjoy. 
By  flow  degrees  we  bend  the  ftubborn  bow ; 
What  force  refifts,  with  art  will  pliant  grow. 
In  vain  we  ftem  a  torrent's  rapid  force. 
But  fwim  with  eafe,  complying  with  its  courfe.  220 
By  gentler  arts  we  favage  beails  reclaim. 
And  lions,  bulls,  and  furious  tigers  tame. 

F  2  Fiercely 
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Fiercely  Atlanta  o'er  the  foreft  rov'd, 

Cruel  and  wild,  and  yet  at  lafl:  fhe  lov'd. 

Melanion  long  deplor'd  his  hopelefs  flame,  225 

And,  weeping   in  the  woods   purfued   the  fcornful 

On  his  fubmiffive  neck  her  toils  he  wore,       [dame: 

And  with  his  miftrefs  chac'd  the  dreadful  boar. 

Arm'd  to  the  woods  I  bid  you  not  repair. 

Nor  follow  over  hills  the  favage  fair :  230 

My  foft  injundioRS  lei's  levere  you  '11  find, 

Eafy  to  learn,  and  fram'd  to  every  mind. 

Her  wifhes  never,  nor  her  will  withlland ; 

Submit,  you  conquer;  ferve,  and  you  Ml  command. 

Her  words  approve,  deny  what  fhe  denies ;  235 

Like,  where  Ihe  likes  ;  and  where  fhe  fcorns,  defpife : 

Laugh  when  Ihe  fmiles :  when  fad,  diffolve  in  tears ; 

Let  every  gefture  fympathize  with  hers. 

If  ihe  delights,  as  women  will,  in  play. 

Her  ilakes  return,  your  ready  lofmgs  pay.  240 

When  ihe  's  at  cards,  or  rattling  dice  ihe  throws. 

Connive  at  cheats,  and  generoufly  lofe. 

A  fmiling  winner  let  the  nymph  remain. 

Let  your  pleas'd  miilrefs  every  conqueft  gain. 

In  heat,  with  an  umbrello  ready  fland  ;  245 

When  walking,  offer  your  ofHcious  hand. 

Her  trembling  hands,  though  you  fultain  the  cold, 

Cheriih,  and  to  your  warmer  bofom  hold. 

Think  no  inferior  ofHce  a  difgrace ; 

No  aclion,  that  a  miftrefs  gains,  is  bafe.  250 

The  hero  that  eluded  Juno's  fpite. 

And  every  moniler  overcame  in  fight;' 

That 
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That  part  fo  many  bloody  labours  o'er. 

And  well  deferv'd  that  heav'n  whofe  weight  he  bore  : 

Amidft  Ionian  damfels  carding  flands,  255 

And  grafps  the  diiUfF  with  obedient  hands ; 

In  all  commands  the  haughty  dame  obeys ; 

And  who  difdains  to  adl  like  Hercules  ? 

If  Ihe  's  at  law,  be  fure  commend  the  laws, 

Solicit  with  the  judge,  or  plead  her  caufe.  260 

With  patience  at  the  affignation  wait. 

Early  appear,  attend  her  coming  late. 

Whene'er  fhe  wants  a  meflenger,   away. 

And  her  commands  with  flying  feet  obey. 

When  late  from  fupper  fhe  's  returning  home,      265 

And  calls  her  fervant,  as  a  fervant  come. 

She  for  the  country  air  retires  from  town. 

You  want  a  coach,  or  horfe,  why  foot  it  down  ? 

Let  not  the  fultry  feafon  of  the  year. 

The  falling  fnows,  or  conilant  rain  deter.  270 

Love  is  a  warfare  ;  an  ignoble  iloth 

Seems  equal  contemptible  in  both  : 

In  both  are  watchings,  duels,  anxious  cares. 

The  foldicr  thus,  and  thus  the  lover  fares ; 

With  rain  he's  drench'd,  with  piercing  tempefts  fhakes. 

And  on  the  colder  earth  his  lodging  takes. 

fame  fays  that  Phoebus  kept  Admetus'  herd  ; 

And  coarfely  in  an  humble  cottage  far'd ; 

No  fervile  ofnces  the  god  deny'd; 

Learn  this  ye  lovers,  and  renounce  your  pride.    280 

When  all  excefs  is  to  vour  miftreis  hard. 
When  every  door  fecur'd,  anc    window  barr'd ; 

F  3  The 
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The  roof  untile,  fome  defperate  paffage  find:  1 

You  cannot  be  too  bold  to  make  her  kind : 

Oh,  how  fhe  '11  clafp  you  when  the  danger's  o'er,  285 

And  value  your  deferring  paffion  more  ! 

Thus  through  the  boillerous  feas  Leander  mov'd. 

Not  to  pofTefs,  but  fhew  how  much  he  lov'd. 

Nor  blufhing  think  how  low  you  condefcend 
To  court  her  maids,  and  make  each  flave  your  friend  * 
Each  by  their  names  familiarly  falute. 
And  beg  them  to  promote  your  amorous  fuit. 
Perhaps  a  bribe  's  requir'd  ;  your  bounty  fhow. 
And  from  your  flender  fortune  part  beftow. 
A  double  bribe  the  chamber-maid  fecures;  295 

And  when  the  favorite  's  gain'd,  the  fair  is  your's. 
She  '11  add,  to  every  thing  you  do,  a  grace. 
And  watch  the  wanton  hours,  and  time  her  praife. 
When  fervants  merry  make,  and  feaft  and  play. 
Then  give  her  fomething  to  keep  holiday.  300 

Retain  them  every  one,  the  porter  moft. 
And  her  who  nightly  guards  the  happy  coafl. 

I  no  profufe  nor  coftly  gifts  commend. 
But  choofe  and  time  it  well,  whate'er  you  fend. 
Provide  the  produdl  of  the  early  year,  305 

And  let  your  boy  the  rural  prefent  bear ; 
Tell  her  'twas  frefh,  and  from  your  manor  brought. 
Though  ftale,  and  in  the  fuburb  market  bought. 
The  firft  ripe  duller  let  your  miftrefs  eat. 
With  chefnuts,  melons,  and  fair  peaches  treat,    310 
Some  larger  fifh,  or  choicer  fowl  prefent : 
They  recommend  your  pafiion,  where  they  're  fent. 

'Tis 
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'Tis  with  thefe  arts  the  childlefs  mifer  's  caught. 
Thus  future  legacies  are  bafely  bought : 
But  may  his  name  with  infamy  be  curft,  315 

That  pradis'd  them  on  love,  and  woman  firll  1 
In  tender  fonnets  mod  your  flame  rchearfe,. 
But  who,  alas !  of  late  are  mov'd  by  verfe  ? 
Women  a  wealthy-treating  fool  admire. 
Applaud  your  wit,  but  coiHy  gifts  require.  320 

This  is  the  golden  age,  all  worfhip  gold. 
Honours  are  purchas'd,  Love  and  Beauty  fold,. 
Should  Homer  come  with  his  harmonious  train. 
And  not  prefent.  Homer  's  turn'd  out  again. 
Some  of  the  fex  have  fenfe,  their  number  's  fmall;  325 
Moll  ignorant,,  yet  vain  pretenders  all : 
Flatter  aright,  fmooth  empty  ftanzas  fend  ; 
They  feldom  fenfe,  but  found  and  rhyme  commend. 
Should  you  with  art  compofe  each  polilli'd  line. 
And  make  her,  like  your  numbers,  all  divine :    330 
Yet  ihe  '11  a  treat,  or  worthlefs  toy  prefer 
To  all  th'  immortal  poet's  boafted  care. 
But  he  that  covets  to  retain  her  heart. 
Let  him  apply  his  flattery  with  art : 
With  lading  raptures  on  her  beauty  gaze,  335 

And  make  her  form  the  fubjeft  of  his  praife. 
Purple  commend,  when  flie  's  in  purple  drefs'd; 
In  fcarlet,  fwear  fhe  looks  in  fcarlet  bell : 
Array'd  in  gold,  her  graceful  mien  adore. 
Vowing  thofe  eyes  tranfcend  the  fparkling  ore,    340 
With  prudence  place  each  compliment  aright, 
Though  clad  in  crape,  let  homely  crape  delight. 

F  4  In 
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In  forted  colours,  praife  a  vary'd  drefs  ; 

In  night-cloaths,  or  commode,  let  either  pleafe. 

Or  when  flie  combs,  or  when  fhe  curls  her  hair,  345 

Commend  her  curious  art  and  gallant  air. 

Sinking,  her  voice,  dancing,  her  ilep  admire. 

Applaud  when  (lie  defilb,  and  ftill  defire: 

Let  all  her  words  and  adlions  wonder  raife. 

View  her  with  raptures,  and  with  raptures  praife.  350 

Fierce  as  Medufa  though  your  miftrefs  prove, 

Thefe  arts  will  teach  the  ftubborn  beauty  love. 

Be  cautious  left  you  over-a6l  your  part. 
And  temper  your  hypocrify  with  art  : 
Let  no  falfe  a6lion  give  your  words  the  lie,  355 

For,  undeceiv'd  fhe  's  ever  after  fhy. 
In  Autumn  oft,  when  the  luxurious  year 
Purples  the  grape,  and  fhows  the  vintage  near ; 
When  fultry  heats,  when  colder  blafts  arife. 
And  bodies  languilh  with  inconilant  Ikies:  360 

If  vitious  heaven  infefts  her  tender  veins. 
And  in  her  tainted  blood  fome  fever  reigns  ; 
Then  your  kind  vows,  your  pious  care  beftow. 
The  bleffings  you  expeft  to  reap,  then  few  : 
Think  nothing  naufeous  in  her  loath'd  difeafe,     365 
But  with  your  ready  hand  contrive  to  pleafe : 
Weep  in  her  fight,  then  fender  kiffes  give. 
And  let  her  burning  lips  your  tears  receive. 
Much  for  her  fafety  vow,  but  louder  fpeak. 
Let  the  nymph  hear  the  laviih  vows  you  make.    370 
As  health  returns,  fo  let  your  joys  appear. 
Oft  fmile  with  hope,  and  oft  confefs  your  fear. 

This 
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This  in  her  breafl;  remains,  thefe  pleafing  charms 
Secure  a  paiTage  to  her  grateful  arms. 
Reach  nothing  naufeous  to  her  tafte  or  fight,        375 
Officious  only  when  you  mod  delight : 
Nor  bitter  draughts,  nor  hated  medicines  give : 
Let  her  from  rivals  what  fhe  loaths  receive,    [fhore, 
Thofe  profperou^^  winds  that  launch'd  our  bark  from 
When  out  at  fea  affift  its  courfe  no  more :  380 

Time  will  your  knowledge  in  our  art  improve. 
Give  ftrength  and  vigour  to  your  forming  love. 
The  dreadful  bull  was  but  a  calf,  when  young ; 
The  lofty  oak  but  from  an  acorn  fprung: 
From  parrow  fprings  the  nobleft  currents  How,    38^ 
But  fwell  their  floods,  and  fpread  them  as  they  go. 
Be  converfant  with  love,  no  toils  refufe, 
And  conquer  all  fatigues  with  frequent  ufe. 
Still  let  her  hear  your  fighs,  your  paflion  view. 
And  night  and  day  the  flying  maid  purfue.  390 

Then  paufe  awhile  ;  by  fallow  fields  we  gain  ; 
A  thirfl:y  foil  receives  the  welcome  rain. 
Phyllis  was  calm  while  with  Demophoon  blefs'd. 
His  abfence  wounded  moft  her  raging  breafl : 
Thus  his  chafte  confort  for  Ulyfl'es  burn'd,  395 

And  Laodamia  thus  her  abfent  hufband  mourn'd: 
With  fpeed  return,  you  're  ruin'd  by  delays. 
Some  happy  youth  may  foon  fupply  your  place. 
W^hen  Sparta's  prince  was  from  his  Helen  gone. 
Could  Helen  be  content  to  lie  alone  ?  400 

She  in  his  bed  receiv'd  her  amorous  guefl:. 
And  nightly  clafp'd  him  to  her  panting  breafl:. 

Unthinking 
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Unthinking  cuckold,  to  a  proverb  blind  ! 

What,  trull  a  beau  and  a  fair  wife  behind ! 

Let  furious  hawks  thy  trembling  turtles  keep,     4.05 

And  to  the  mountain  wolves  commie  thy  fheep: 

Helen  is  guiltlefs,  and  her  lover's  crime 

Eut  what  yourfelf  would  aft  another  time ! 

The  youth  was  preffing,  the  dull  hulband  gone, 

Let  every  woman  make  the  cafe  her  own:  410 

Who  could  a  prince,  by  Venus  fent,  refufe? 

The  cuckold's  negligence  is  her  excufe. 

But  not  the  foaming  boar  whom  fpears  furround. 
Revenging  on  the  dogs  his  mortal  wound. 
Nor  lionefs,  whofe  young  receive  the  breaft. 
Nor  viper  by  unwary  footfteps  preil ; 
Nor  drunkard  by  th'  Aonian  god  pofTeft, 
Tranfcend  the  woman's  rage,  by  fury  led. 
To  find  a  rival  in  her  injur'd  bed. 
With  fire  and  fword  Ihe  flies,  the  frantic  dame    420 
Difdains  the  thoughts  of  tendernefs  or  fhame. 
Her  ofi^spring's  blood  enrag'd  Medea  fpiit, 
A  cruel  mother,  for  the  father's  guilt. 
And  Progne's  unrelenting  fury  proves. 
That  dire  revenge  purfues  negledted  loves.  425 

Where  facred  ties  of  honour  are  deftroy'd. 
Such  errors  cautious  lovers  mull  avoid. 
Think  not  my  precepts  conflancy  enjoin, 
Venus  avert  1  far  nobler  's  my  defign. 
At  large  enjoy,  conceal  your  pafllon  well,  430 

.  Nor  ufe  the  modifh  vanity  to  tell : 

Avoid 
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Avoid  prefenting  of  fufpefted  toys. 

Nor  to  an  hour  confine  your  varied  joys : 

Defert  the  fhades  you  did  frequent  before. 

Nor  make  them  confcious  to  a  new  amour,  435 

The  nymph,  when  ihe  betrays,  difdains  your  guilt. 

And,  by  fach  falfehood  taught,  fhe  learns  to  jilt. 

While  with  a  wife  Atrides  liv'd  content. 

Their  loves  were  mutual,  and  fhe  innocent: 

But  when  inflam'd  with  every  charming  face,      440 

Her  lewdnefs  ftill  maintain'd  an  equal  pace. 

Chryfes,  as  fame  had  told  her,  pray'd  in  vain. 

Nor  could  by  gifts  his  captive  girl  obtain  ; 

Mournful  Brifeis,  thy  complaints  Ihe  heard. 

And  how  his  luft  the  tedious  war  deferr'd.  445 

This  tamely  heard,  but  with  refentment  view*d 

The  viftor  by  his  beauteous  flave  fubdued : 

With  rage  fhe  faw  her  own  neglefted  charms. 

And  took  -^giflhus  to  her  injur'd  arms. 

To  luft  and  fhame  by  his  example  led,  4^0 

Who  durft  fo  openly  profane  her  bed. 

What  you  conceal,  her  more  obfervang  eye 
Perhaps  betrays :  with  oaths  the  fad:  deny ; 
And  boldly  give  her  jealoufy  the  lie; 
Not  too  fubmiffive  feem,  nor  over-kind ;  455 

Thefe  are  the  fymptoms  of  a  guilty  mind : 
But  no  careffes,  no  endearments  fpare. 
Enjoyment  pacifies  the  angry  fair. 
There  are,  that  ftrong  provoking  potions  praife. 
And  nature  with  pernicious  medicines  raife :        450 

Nor 
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Nor  drugs,  nor  herbs,  will  what  you  fancy  prove. 

And  I  pronounce  them  poifonous  all  in  love. 

Some  pepper  bruis'd  with  feeds  of  nettles  join, 

And  clary  ileep  in  bowls  of  mellow  wine : 

Venus  is  moft  averfe  to  forc'd  delights,  465 

Extorted  flames  pollute  her  genial  rites  ; 

With  fiflies  fpawn  thy  feeble  nerves  recruit. 

And  with  eringo's  hot  falacious  root: 

The  goddefs  vvorfhipp'd  by  th'  Erycian  fwalns 

Megara's  white  fliallot,  fo  faint,  difdains.  470 

New  eggs  they  take,  and  honey's  liquid  juice. 

And  leaves  and  apples  of  the  pine  infufe. 

Prefcribe  no  more,  my  Mufe,  nor  medicines  give: 

Beauty  and  youth  need  no  provocative. 

You  that  conceal'd  your  fecret  crimes  before,  47^ 
Proclaim  them  now,  now  publilh  each  amour. 
Nor  tax  me  with  inconftancy  ;  we  find 
The  driving  bark  requires  a  veering  wind: 
Now  northern  blafts  we  court,  now  fouthern  gales. 
And  every  point  befriends  our  fhifted  fails.  480 

Thus  chariot-drivers  with  a  flowing  rein 
Direft  their  deeds,  then  curb  them  in  again. 
Indulgence  oft  corrupts  the  faithlefs  dame. 
Secure  from  rivals  fhe  negleds  your  flame : 
The  mind  without  variety  is  cloy'd,  485 

And  naufeates  pleafures  it  has  long  cnjoy'd. 
But  as  a  fire,  whofe  wafted  ftrength  declines. 
Converts  to  aflies,  and  but  faintly  fliines ; 
When  fu!phur's  brought,  the  fpreadlng  flames  return. 
And  glowing  embers  with  frefli  fury  burn :  490 

A  rival 
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A  rival  thus  th'  ungrateful  maid  reclaims. 
Revives  defire,  and  feeds  her  dying  flames  : 
Oft  make  her  jealous,  give  your  fondnefs  o'er. 
And  teaze  her  often  with  feme  new  amour. 
Happy,  thrice  happy  youth,  with  pleafures  blefl, 
Too  great,  too  exquifite  to  be  expreft, 
That  view'ft  the  anguifh  of  her  jealous  bread  1 
Whene'er  thy  guilt  the  flighted  beauty  knows, 
She  fwoons;  her  voice,  and  then  her  colour  goes. 
Oft  would  my  furious  nymph,  in  burning  rage,   500 
Aflault  my  locks,  and  with  her  nails  engage; 
Then  how  flie  'd  weep,  what  piercing  glances  cafl ! 
And  vow  to  hate  the  perjur'd  wretch  at  laft. 
Let  not  your  mifl:rers  long  your  falfehood  mourn : 
Neglefted  fondnefs  will  to  fury  turn.  505 

But  kindly  clafp  her  in  your  arms  again. 
And  on  your  breaft  her  drooping  head  fuftain: 
Whilft  weeping  kifs,  amidft  her  tears  enjoy. 
And  with  excefs  of  blifs  her  rage  defliroy. 
Let  her  awhile  lament,  avv'hile  complain,  510 

Then  die  with  pleafure,  as  flie  dy'd  with  pain. 
Enjoyment  cures  her  with  its  powerful  charms. 
She  '11  fign  a  pardon  in  your  aftive  arms. 

Firfl:  nature  lay  an  undigefted  mafs. 
Heaven,  earth,  andocean,wore  one  common  face:  51^ 
Then  vaulted  heaven  was  fram'd,  waves  earth  inclos'd; 
And  Chaos  was  in  beauteous  form  difpos'd ; 
The  beafts  inhabit  woods,  the  birds  the  air. 
And  to  the  floods  the  fcaly  fry  repair. 
Mankind  alone  enjoy 'd  no  certain  place,  520 

On  rapine  liv'd,  a  rude  unpoliih'd  race : 

Caves 
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Caves  were  their  houfes,  herbs  their  food  and  bed, 
Whilft  each  a  favage  from  the  other  fled. 
Love  firfl:  difarm'd  the  fiercenefs  of  their  mind. 
And  in  one  bed  the  men  and  women  join'd.  525 

The  youth  was  eager,  but  unfKill'd  in  joy. 
Nor  was  the  unexperienc'd  virgin  coy ! 
They  knew  no  courtfhip,  no  initruftor  found. 
Yet  they  enjoy'd,  and  blefs'd  the  pleafing  wound. 
The  birds  with  conforts  propagate  their  kind,      530 
And  fporting  fifli  their  finny  beauties  find: 
In  amorous  folds  the  wanton  ferpents  twine. 
And  dogs  with  their  falacious  females  join. 
The  lufty  bull  delights  his  frifking  dames. 
And  more  lafcivious  goat  her  male  inflames.       535 
Mares  furious  grow  with  love,  their  boundaries  force. 
Plunging  through  waves  to  meet  the  neighing  horfe. 
Go  on,  brave  youth,  thy  generous  vigour  try, 
To  the  refenting  maid  this  charm  apply : 
Love's  foftening  pleafures  every  grief  remove,    54a 
There 's  nothing  that  can  make  your  peace  like  love. 
From  drugs  and  philtres  no  redrefs  you  '11  find. 
But  nature  with  your  miftrefs  will  be  kind. 
The  love  that 's  unconftrain'd  will  long  endure, 
Machaon's  art  was  falfe,  but  mine  is  fure.  545 

Whilft  thus  I  fung,  inflam'd  with  nobler  fire, 
I  heard  the  great  Apollo's  tuneful  lyre  ; 
His  hand  a  branch  of  fpreading  laurel  bore. 
And  on  his  head  a  laurel  wreath  he  wore ; 
Around  he  caft  difFufive  rays  of  light,  550 

ConfefTmg  all  the  god  to  human  fight. 

Thou 
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Thou  mailer  of  hifcivious  p.rts,  he  faid. 

To  my  frequented  fane  thy  pupils  lead : 

And  there  infcribe  in  charaders  of  gold. 

This  celebrated  fentence  you  '11  behold.  555 

Firfl  know  yourfelf ;  who  to  himielf  is  known. 

Shall  love  with  condudl,  and  his  wilhes  crown. 

Where  Nature  has  a  handfome  face  beftow'd. 

Or  graceful  Ihape,  let  both  be  often  fhow'd : 

Let  men  of  wit  and  humour  filence  ihun,  560 

The  artift  fing,  and  foldier  blafter  on : 

Of  long  harangues,  ye  eloquent,  take  heed. 

Nor  thy  damn'd.  works,  thou  teazing  poet,  read. 

Thus  Phoebus  fpake  :    A  juft  obedience  give. 

And  thefe  injunctions  from  a  god  receive.  565 

I  myfteries  unfold ;  to  my  advice 
Attend,  ye  vulgar  lovers,  and  grow  wife. 
The  thriving  grain  in  harveil  often  fails : 
Oft  profp'rous  winds  turn  adverfe  to  our  fails : 
Few  are  the  pleafures,  though  the  toils  are  great :  570 
With  patience  muft  fubmiffive  lovers  wait. 
What  hares  on  Athos,  bees  on  Hybla  feed. 
Or  berries  on  the  circling  ivy  breed ; 
As  fliells  on  fandy  fhores,  as  ftars  above. 
So  numerous  are  the  fure  fatigues  of  love.  575 

The  lady  *s  gone  abroad,  you  're  told  ;  though  feen^ 
Diftrufl  your  eyes,  believe  her  not  within. 
Her  lodgings  on  the  promis'd  night  are  clofe  ; 
Refent  it  not,  but  on  the  earth  repofe. 
Her  maid  will  cry,  with  an  infulting  tone,  580 

What  makes  you  faunter  here?  you  fot,  be  gone. 

With 
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With  moving  words  the  cruel  nymph  intreat. 
And  place  your  garland  on  the  bolted  gate. 

Why  do  I  light  and  vulgar  precepts  ufe  ? 
A  nobler  fubjecl  now  infpires  my  Mufe:  585 

Approaching  joys  I  fmg  ;  ye  youths  draw  near, 
Liften  ye  happy  lovers  and  give  ear: 
The  labour  's  great,  and  daring  is  my  fong. 
Labours  and  great  attempts  to  Love  belong. 
As  from  the  facred  oracles  of  Jove  590 

Receive  thefe  grand  myllerious  truths  in  love. 
Look  down  when  ihe  the  ogling  fpark  invites. 
Nor  touch  the  confcious  tablets  when  Ihe  writes. 
Appear  not  jealous,  though  (he 's  much  from  home. 
Let  her  at  pleafure  go,  unqueflion'd  come.  595 

This  crafty  hufbands  to  their  wives  permit, 
And  learn,  when  Ihe's  engag'd,  to  wink  at  it. 
I  my  own  frailties  modeftly  confefs  ; 
And,  blufhing,  give  thofe  precepts  I  tranfgrefs ; 
Shall  I,  with  patience,  the  known  fignal  hear,    600 
Retire,  and  leave  a  happy  rival  there  ! 
What  1  tamely  fuffer  the  provoking  wrong. 
And  be  afraid  to  ufe  my  hands  or  tongue ! 
Corinna's  hufband  kifs'd  her  in  my  fight; 
I  beat  the  faucy  fool,  and  feiz'd  my  right.  605 

I  like  a  fury  for  my  nymph  engage. 
And  like  a  mad-man,  when  I  mifs  her,  rage. 
My  paffion  Hill  prevails,  convinc'd  I  yield ! 
He  that  fubmits  to  this  is  better  ikill'd. 

Expofe  not,  though  you  find  her  guilty  flame,  610 

Left  fhe  abandon  modelly  and  fhame  :• 

Conceal 
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Conceal  her  faults,  no  fecret  crimes  upbraid  ; 

Nothing  's  fo  fond  as  a  fufpeded  maid, 

Dilcover'd  love  increafcs  with  defpair, 

When  both  alike  the  guilt  and  fcandal  lliare:       615 

All  fenfe  of  modefty  they  lofe  in  time, 

Whilil:  each  encourages  the  other's  crime. 

In  heaven  this  ftory  's  fam'd  above  the  reft, 
Amongfl:  th'  immortal  drolls  a  Handing  jell::  ' 

How  Vulcan  two  tranfgrefling  lovers  caught,       620 
And  every  god  a  pleas'd  fpectator  brought. 
Great  Mars  for  Venus  felt  a  guilty  flame, 
Neglefled  war,  and  own'd  a  lover's  name  ; 
To  his  defires  the  Queen  of  Love  inclin'd ; 
No  nymph  in  heaven 's  fo  willing,  none  fo  kind,    625 
Oft  the  lafcivious  fair,  with  fcornful  pride, 
Would  Vulcan's  foot  and  footy  hands  deride. 
Yet  both  with  decency  their  paflion  bore. 
And  modeftly  conceal'd  the  clofe  amour. 
But  by  the  fun  betray 'd  in  their  embrace, 
(For  what  efcapes  the  fun's  obferving  rays:) 
He  told  th'  affronted  god  of  his  difgrace. 
Ah  foolifh  fun !  and  much  unfkill'd  in  love 
Thou  haft  an  ill  example  fet  above  ! 
Never  a  fair  offending  nymph  betray,  635 

She  '11  gratefully  oblige  you  every  way : 
The  crafty  fpoufe  around  his  bed  prepares 
Nets  that  deceive  the  eye,  and  fecret  fnares : 
A  journey  feigns,  th'  impatient  lovers  met. 
And  naked  were  expos'd  in  Vulcan's  net*  640 

Vol.  XXXIX.  G  The 
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The  gods  deride  the  criminals  in  chains. 

And  fcarce  from  tears  the  Qaeen  of  Love  refrains : 

Nor  could  her  hands  conceal  her  guilty  face. 

She  wants  that  cover  for  another  place. 

To  furly  Mars  a  gay  fpedlator  faid,  645 

Why  fo  uneafy  in  that  envy'd  bed? 

On  me  transfer  vour  chains ;  I  '11  freely  come 

For  your  releafe,  and  fuffer  in  your  room. 

At  length,  kind  Neptune,  freed  by  thy  defires. 

Mars  gees  for  Crete,  to  Paphos  fhe  retires, 

Their  loves  augmented  with  revengeful  fires: 

Now  converfant  with  infamy  and  (hame. 

They  fet  no  bounds  to  their  licentious  flame. 

But,  honeft  Vulcan,  what  was  thy  pretence, 

To  a£l  fo  much  unlike  a  gcd  of  fenfe?  655 

They  fm  in  public,  you  the  fhame  repent, 

Ccnvinc'd  that  loves  increafe  with  punifhment. 

Though  in  your  power,  a  rival  ne'er  expofe. 

Never  his  intercepted  joys  difclofe : 

This  I  command,  Venus  commands  the  fame,    660 

Who  hates  the  fnares  (he  once  fuilain'd  with  Ihame. 

\^^lat  impious  wretch  will  Ceres'  rites  expofe. 
Or  Juno's  folemn  myfteries  difclofe! 
His  witty  torments  Tantalus  deferves. 
That  thirfts  in  waves, and  viewing  banquets  ftarves.  665 
But  Venus  moft  in  fecrecy  delights; 
Away,  ye  bablers,  from  her  filent  rites ! 
No  pomp  her  myfteries  attends,  no  noife! 
•No  founding  brafs  proclaims  the  latent  joys ! 

With 
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V^'ith  folded  arms  the  happy  pair  poflefs. 

Nor  ihould  the  fond  betraying  tongue  confefs 

Thofe  raptures,  which  no  language  can  exprefs 

When  naked  Venus  call  her  robes  afide. 

The  parts  obfcene  her  hands  extended  hide : 

No  girl  on  propagating  beads  will  gaze,  675 

But  hangs  her  head,  and  turns  away  her  face. 

We  darkened  beds  and  doors  for  love  provide  ; 

What  nature  cannot,  decent  habits  hide. 

Love  darknefs  courts,  at  mofl  a  glimmering  light. 

To  raife  oi\r  joys,  and  juft  oblige  the  fight.         680 

Ere  happy  men  beneath  a  roof  were  laid, 

When  oaks  provided  them  with  food  and  fhade ; 

Some  gloomy  cave  receiv'd  the  wanton  pair ; 

For  light  too  modeil,  and  unfhaded  air  1 

From  public  view  they  decently  retir'd,  685 

And  fecretly  perform'd  what  love  infpir'd. 

Now  fcarce  a  modifh  fop  about  the  town. 

But  boails  with  whom,  how  oft,  and  where  'twas  done ; 

They  talle  no  pleafure,  reliui  no  delight, 

Till  they  recount  what  pafs'd  the  happy  night.  690 

But  men  of  honour  always  thouo;ht  it  bafe. 

To  proflitute  each  kinder  nymph's  embrace: 

To  blaft  her  fame,  and  vainly  hurt  his  own. 

And  furnifli  fcandal  for  a  lewd  lampoon. 

And  here  I  muft  fome  guilty  art^  accufe. 

And  difmgenuous  fnifts  that  lovers  ufe. 

To  wrong  the  chafte,  and  innocent  abufe. 

When  long  repuls'd,  they  find  their  courtfuip  vain. 

Her  charadler  with  infamy  they  flain : 

G  2  Deny'd 
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Deny'd  her  perfon,  they  debauch  her  fame,        700 
And  brand  her  innocence  with  public  lliame. 
Go,  jealous  fool,  the  injur'd  beauty  guard. 
Let  every  door  be  lock'd,  and  window  barr'dl 
The  fuffering  nymph  remains  expos'd  to  wrong ; 
Her  name  's  a  proilitute  to  every  tongue:  705 

For  malice  will  with  joy  the  lie  receive. 
Report,  and  what  it  wifhes  true,  believe. 

With  care  conceal  whate'er  defefts  you  find. 
To  all  her  faults  feem  like  a  lover  blind. 
Naked  Andromeda  when  Perfeus  view'd,  710 

He  faw  her  faults,  but  yet  pronounc'd  them  good. 
Andromache  was  tall,  yet  fome  report 
Her  Hedor  was  fo  blind,  he  thought  her  ftiort. 
At  firft  what's  naufeous,  lefiens  by  degrees. 
Young  loves  are  nice,  and  difficult  to  pleafe.       715 
The  infant  plant,  that  bears  a  tender  rind. 
Reels  to  and  fro  with  everv  breath  of  wind: 
But  {hooting  upward  to  a  tree  at  laft. 
It  ftems  the  flcrm,  and  braves  the  ftrongefl  blaft. 
Time  will  defecls  and  blemiOies  endear,  720 

And  make  them  lovely  to  your  eyes  appear: 
Unufual  fcents  at  fril  may  give  offence  ; 
Time  reconciles  them  to  the  vanquiih'd  fenfe: 
Her  vices  foften  with  fome  kinder  phrafe  ; 
If  ihe  is  fwarthy  as  the  negro's  face. 
Call  it  a  graceful  brown,  and  that  complexion  praife. 
The  ru-'dy  la fs  mufl  be  like  Venus  fair. 
Or  like  Minerva  that  has  yellow  hair. 

If 
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If  pale  and  meagre,   praife  her  fliape  and  youth, 

Adlive  when  fmall,  when  grofs  (he's  plump  and  fniooth. 

Every  excefs  bv  foftening  terms  difguife, 

And  in  feme  neighbouring  virtue  hide  each  vice. 

'    Nor  a(k  her  age,  confult  no  regiiler, 

Under  whofe  reiern  fhe  's  born,  or  what's  the  year! 

If  fading  youth  checkers  her  hair  with  white,      735 

Experience  makes  her  perfedl  in  delight ; 

In  her  embrace  fublimer  joys  are  found, 

A  fruitful  foil,  and  cultivated  ground! 

The  hours  enjoy  whilft  youth  and  pleafures  lafT, 

Age  hurries  on,  and  Death  purfues  too  faih         740 

Or  plough  the  feas,  or  cultivate  the  land. 

Or  wield  the  fvvord  in  thy  adventurous  hand: 

Or  much  in  love  thy  nervous  llrength  employ. 

Embrace  the  fair,  the  grateful  maid  enjoy ; 

Pleafure  and  wealth  reward  thy  pleafmg  pains,    74^ 

The  labour  's  great,  but  greater  far  the  gains. 

Add  their  experience  in  affairs  of  love. 

For  years  and  pradice  do  alike  improve  ; 

Their  arts  repair  the  injuries  of  time. 

And  Hill  preferve  them  in  their  charming  prime  :  750 

In  vary'd  ways  they  adl  the  pleafure  o'er. 

Not  pidur'd  pollures  can  inflrui^  you  more, 

They  want  no  courtfliip  to  provoke  delight. 

But  meet  your  warmth  with  eager  appetite: 

Give  me  enjoyment,  when  the  willing  dame        7-.^ 

Glows  with  defires,  and  burns  with  equal  flame. 

I  love  to  hear  the  foft  tranfporting  joys. 

The  frequent  fighs,  the  tender  murmuring  voice : 

G  3  To 
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To  fee  her  eyes  with  vary'd  pleafure  move. 

And  all  the  nymph  confefs  the  power  of  love.      760 

Nature  's  not  thus  indulgent  to  the  young, 

Thefe  joys  alone  to  riper  years  belong : 

Who  youth  enjoys,  drinks  crude  unready  wine. 

Let  age  your  girl  and  fprightly  juice  refine. 

Mellow  their  fwects,  and  make  the  tafte  divine. 

To  Helen  who  'd  Hermione  prefer. 

Or  Gorge  think  beyond  lier  mother  fair: 

But  he  that  covets  the  experienc'd  dame. 

Shall  crown  his  joys,  and  triumph  in  his  flame. 

One  confciuus  bed  receives  the  happy  pair:     770 
Retire,  my  Mufe  ;  the  door  demands  thy  care. 
What  charming  words,  what  tender  things  are  faid  l 
What  language  flov.s  without  thy  ufelefs  aid  I 
There  fhall  the  roving  hand  employment  find, 
Infpire  new  flames,  and  make  ev'n  virgins  kind.  775 
Thus  He6lor  did  Andromache  delight. 
Hector  in  love  viftorious,  as  in  fight. 
When  weary  from  the  field  Achilles  came. 
Thus  with  delays  he  rais'd  Brifei's'  flame. 
Ah,  could  thofe  arms,  thofe  fatal  hands  delight,    780 
Infpire  kind  thoughts,  and  raife  thy  appetite  ! 
Couldftthou,  fondmaid,  be  charm'dwith  his  embrace, 
Stain'd  with  the  blood  of  half  thy  royal  race? 

Nor  yet  with  fpeed  the  fleeting  pleafures  walle. 
Still  moderate  your  love*s  impetuous  hafte:         785 
The  bafiiful  virgin,  though  appearing  coy. 
Detains  your  hand,  and  hugs  the  prolFer'd  joy. 

Then 
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Then  view  her  eyes  with  humid  luftre  bright. 
Sparkling  with  rage,  and  trembling  with  delight: 
Her  kind  complaints,  her  melting  accents  hear,  790 
The  eye  flie  charms,  and  wounds  the  liftening  ear. 
Defert  not  then  the  clafping  nymph's  embrace. 
But  with  her  love  maintain  an  equal  pace : 
Raile  to  her  heights  the  tranfports  of  your  foul. 
And  fly  united  to  the  happy  goal.  795 

Obierve  thefe  precepts  v.hen  with  Isifure  bleft. 
No  threatening  fears  your  private  hours  moleft; 
When  danger 's  near,  your  aftive  force  employ. 
And  urge  with  eager  fpeed  the  hafiy  joy: 
Then  ply  your  oars,  then  pradlife  this  advice,     800 
And  ftrain  with  whip  and  fpur,  to  gain  the  prize. 

The  work's  complete:  triumphant  palms  prepare. 
With  flowery  wreaths  adorn  my  flowing  hair. 
As  to  the  Greeks  was  Pcdalirius'  art. 
To  heal  with  medicines  the  afflifted  part :  So^ 

Neflor's  advice,  Achilles'  arms  in  field, 
Automedon  for  chariot-driving  fkiil'd; 
As  Chalchas  could  explain  the  myftic  bird. 
And  Telemon  could  wield  the  brandifli'd  fword : 
Such  to  the  town  my  fdui'd  inilruclions  prove,     810 
So  m.uch  am  I  renown'd  for  arts  of  love : 
Me  every  youth  fnall  praife,  extol  my  name. 
And  o'er  the  globe  dilfufe  my  lafdng  fame, 
I  arms  provide  again  It  the  fcornful  fair ; 
Thus  Vulcan  arm'd  Achilles  for  the  war.  815 

Whatever  youth  fiiall  with  my  aid  o'ercome. 
And  lead  his  Amazon  in  triumph  home ; 

G  4  Let 
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Let  him  that  conquers,,  and  enjoys  tlie  dame, 
In  gratitude  for  his  inftrufted  flame, 
Infcribe  the  fpoils  with  my  aufpicious  name. 

The  tender  girls  ray  precepts  next  demand: 
Them  I  commit  to  a  more  fkilful  hand.  822 


AN    ESSAY    ON    THE    CHARACTER    OF 

SIR    WILLOUGHBY    ASTON, 

LATE    OF  ASTON   IN   CHESHIRE,    1704. 


TO  THE  LADY  CREWE  OF  UTKINTON. 

M    A  D   A   M-, 

A  S  when  the  eagle,  with  a  parent's  love, 
■^       Prepares  her  young  to  vifit  realms  above: 
With  heaven's  full  luftre  fhe  allures  him  on, 
Firft  to  admire,  and  then  approach  the  fun 4 
Unweary  d  he  furveys  the  orb  of  light,  5 

Charm'd  by  the  object  to  maintain  his  flight. 

To  ycu  th'  afpiring  Mufe  her  labour  brings. 
Thus  tries  its  fate,  and  thus  expands  her  wings : 
Tempted  to  gaze  on  ycur  aufpicious  light. 
This  hifty  birth  to  you  direds  its  flight;  -io 

The  beauties  of  your  mind  tranfported  views. 
Admiring  fmgs,  and  pleas'd  her  flight  purfues. 

Permit  thefe  loofe,  uniinifh'd  lines  to  claim 
The  kind  protedion  of  your  parent's  name; 

Though 
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Though  void  of  ornaments,  and  every  grace,        I5 
Accept  the  piece,  as  facred  to  your  race. 
Where  you  behold  your  great  forefathers  fame. 
And  trace  the  fprings  from  whence  your  virtues  carae: 
Survey  the  triumphs,  and  the  honours  view. 
That  by  a  long  defcent  devolve  on  you.  20 

In  vain  the  Mufe  her  vanquilh'd  pencil  tries. 
Where  unexhaulled  ftores  of  beauty  rife : 
Languid  and  faint  her  labours  mufl  appear, 
Whilft  you  tranfcend  her  faireft  charadler. 
So  bright  in  yau  your  father's  graces  Ihine,  25 

And  all  the  virtues  of  your  ancient  line; 
That  none  with  pleafure  can  the  copy  view, 
Whilll  ihe  original  furvives  in  you. 


"T  T  T'H  AT  man  renown'd!  whatBritifh  worthy's  praife 

Infpires  the  Mufe  !  and  confecrates  her  lays  ! 
Record  thy  Afton's  celebrated  name, 
Difplay  his  virtues,  and  tranfmit  his  fame, 
Illultrious  actions  to  thy  care  belong,  ,5 

And  form  the  beauties  of  heroic  fono;: 
None  e'er  appear'd  with  fo  immenfe  a  ftore. 
Nor  ever  grac'd  harmonious  numbers  more. 

Nor  flain,  m»y  Mufe,  with  thy  ojfHcious  tears. 
The  bright  example  for  fucceeding  years :  10 

Whilll  others  in  dejedted  notes  complain, 
Sublime  thy  fong,  attempt  a  nobler  ftrain. 
With  verfe  affuage  his  pious  oiF-fpring's  care. 
And  calm  the  forrows  of  the  weeping  fair; 
.—       .  Difpel 
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Difpel  the  fliades  that  fate  untimely  fpread,  15 

And  ceafe  to  mourn  for  the  immortal  dead. 

Where  outftretch'd  Britain  in  the  ocean  's.  lofl:^ 
And  Dee  and  rapid  Mercy  bound  the  coaft ; 
There  hills  arife  with  fylvan  honours  crown'd. 
There  fruitful  vales  and  fhady  ft  reams  abound,      20 
Not  Median  groves,  nor  Tempe's  boafted  plain. 
Nor  where  Padlolus'  fands  inrich  the  main. 
Can  yield  a  profpe6l  fairer  to  the  fight. 
Nor  charm  with  fcenes  of  more  auguft  delight. 

Here  Lupus  and  his  warlike  chiefs  obtain'd       25 
Imperial  fway,  and  great  in  honours  reign'd; 
Deriving  titles  from  their  fwords  alone. 
Their  laws  prefer v'd,  and  liberties  their  own. 

As  when  two  fwelling  floods  their  waves  oppofe. 
Nor  would  confound  the  urns  from  whence  they  rofe:  30 
But  by  degrees  uniting  in  a  ftream, 
Forget  their  fountains,  and  become  the  fame. 
Thus  ftrove  the  Britains  with  the  Norman  race. 
Fierce  with  their  wrongs,  andconfcious  of  difgrace :  35, 
But  when  the  fury  of  their  arms  was  o'er. 
Whom  thirll  of  empire  had  engag'd  before. 
Now  Friendfhip  binds,  and  Love  unites  the  more 
From  whom  a  long  defcent  of  worthies  fhine, 
Juft  to  the  glories  of  their  martial  line: 
Admiring  Fame  their  matchlefs  force  records,      40 
Their  bounteous  minds,  and  hofpitable  boards. 
Where  Weever  haftens  to  receive  the  Dane, 
Refrefaing  with  united  ftreams  the  plain; 

A  rifmg 


} 
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A  rifing  fabrick,  with  majeftic  grace, 

I>emands  the  tribute  of  thy  lofty  praife,  45 

There  Afton  ftands  confpicuous  to  the  fight ; 

To  Afton,  Mufe,  dired  thy  pleafing  flight  I 

From  far  the  pompous  edifice  behold, 

Jufl  the  proportions,  and  the  Ilructure  bold. 

Beauty  is  there  with  elegance  exprefs'd,  50 

Jmprov'd  with  art,  \Nith  native  grandeur  blefs'd. 

What  nobler  objedl  could  the  worthy  find> 

To  fignalize  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind: 

Than  to  adorn,  with  fo  auguft  a  frame. 

The  place  that  gave  his  anceftors  a  name?  55 

Delightful  fcene  1   thy  patron's  early  care. 
Who  rais'd  thee  up  magnificently  fair : 
He  form*d  thy  beauties,  and  encreas'd  thy  ftore. 
Great  in  thvfelf,  but  in  thy  founder  more. 

From  generous  Hudard,  whofe  victorious  fword  60 
Made  Afton  ftocp  beneath  a  foreign  lord, 
Twenty  fucceiuve  chiefs  defcended  down  ; 
lUufirious  all,  and  matchlefs  in  renown. 
When  injur'd  barons  durft  by  arms  reftrain 
Their  foverelgn's  pride,  on  the  embattled  plain;  65 
And  rival  rofes,  with  im.petuous  rage, 
Involv'd  in  blood  the  next  defcending  age: 
Or  when  abroad  we  nobler  conquefts  fought. 
For  Empire  ftrove,  for  Fame  and  Beaut/  fought ; 
Their  great  exploits  cur  Britifn  annals  grace,        '^o 
And  ancient  bards  immortalize  the  race» 
No  lineage  can  a  nobler  fubjedl  yield. 
Nor  ofcencr  fhar'd  the  triumphs,  of  the  fi.eld: 

Renown'd 
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RenownM  in  war,  by  arts  indear'd  to  fame. 
Worthy  their  high  defcent,   and  glorious  name.     75 

But  though  fo  many  pious  worthies  join. 
To  form  the  luftre  of  a  noble  line  : 
Pafs  not,  ungrateful  nymph,  neglefted  by 
A  fhade  renown'd!  a  name  that  cannot  die! 
His  father's  fame  with  awful  fteps  purfue,  80 

And  raife  thy  flight  with  the  tranfporting  view. 
When  loud  Sedition  call'd  him  early  forth. 
To  merit  wreaths,  and  fignalize  his  worth; 
His  bounteous  mind  fupply'd  the  royal  part 
With  flowing  fortunes,   and  a  faithful  heart.  8^ 

His  fword  and  pen  were  drawn  in  juft  defence 
Of  fufFering  prelates,   and  an  injur'd  prince: 
And  as  feme  midnight  welf,  by  hunger  prefs'd. 
With  boundlefs  fur\'  would  the  plains  infeft ; 
But  if  he  hears  the  lion's  awful  voice,  go 

His  head  he  couches,  and  contrafts  his  paws: 
Thus  raging  Faction  murmur'd  in  its  den, 
Reftrain'd  and  aw'd  by  his  fublimer  pen: 
And  when  Rebellion  rear'd  its  guilty  head, 
Before  his  arms  the  vanquish 'd  monfter  fled.  -.9^ 

Immortal  fnade  !  to  endlefs  ages  reft  ! 
With  joys,  that  never  rebel  tafted,  blefs'd.i 
As  champion  for  the  facred'ft  race  of  men. 
Accept  this  tribute  from  a  grateful  pen  ; 
Firm  to  the  church,  and  loyal  to  the  crown         joo 
Is  more  than  fame,  and  fanftifies  renown. 
Nor  wonder  then  fo  many  graces  join'd. 
To  form  the  perfect  beauties  of  his  mind: 

He 
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He  from  his  anceftors  deriv'd  them  down^ 
Improving  virtues  by  defcent  his  own.  105 

And  firrt  thy  Alton's  matchlefs  form  furvey^ 
From  early  youtli  to  nature's  laft  decay : 
The  lively  features  of  his  beauty  trace. 
And  give  each  lineament  its  native  grace. 

Grandeur  and  fweetnefs  in  his  perlbn  join'd,     1 10 
Auguft  his  prefence,  and  his  afpe<ft  kind ; 
His  lofty  llature,  and  diftinguifh'd  mien, 
Ccnfefj'd  the  greatnefs  of  a  foul  within; 
For  generous  natures  purify  their  clay. 
And  o'er  the  body  fpread  a  lucid  ray  :  1 1  j 

Through  every  part  informing  fpirits  fly, 
Difdain  reftraint,  and  fparkle  at  the  eye. 
Such  general  luftre,  fuch  refiillefs  grace. 
His  limbs  adorn'd,  and  triumph'd  in  his  face. 

But  as  the  earth  in  her  capacious  veins,  120 

The  fplcndid  treafure  of  her  mines  contains  : 
With  fading  flowers  ihe  paints  the  furface  o'er. 
But  inward  fliines  with  unexhaufted  ftore ; 
So  lovely  forms  are  on  mankind  beflow'd. 
Only  to  dignify  the  foul's  abode  :  12  c 

Within  the  beams  of  fparkling  wit  vve  find. 
The  charms  of  fenfe,  and  treafures  of  the  mind. 
Indulgent  Nature  thus  her  bounty  fliow'd. 
Thus  every  fliining  faculty  beftow'd  : 
With  ftores  inrich'd  his  intelledlual  feat,  130 

And  form'd  the  luftre  of  his  mind  compleat. 

Where  aged  Cham  in  fam'd  meanders  flows. 
His  early  youth  a  foft  retirement  chofe  : 

To 
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To  reft  beneath  the  venerable  fhade. 

Where  Spenrerlung,and  Cowley's  Mufe  was  laid.    13- 

Propilious  Nature  had  prepared  before, 

A  mind  tenacious  of  the  learned  ftore  : 

The  flowing  fprings  of  knowledge  to  receive. 

And  take  impreffions  fall  as  art  could  give. 

Aufpicious  Cham  !   not  all  thy  boafted  race      140 
Of  tuneful  youths,  that  celebrate  thy  praife  ; 
That  in  the  various  fpheres  of  learning  fhine, 
Belov'd  by  Phcebus  and  the  facred  Nine  ; 
With  nobler  wreaths  did  e'er  thy  temples  crown, 
Or  add,  like  him,  to  thy  diitus'd  renown.  145 

And  next  the  flowing  robe  employ'd  his  care. 
And  bulkv  volume:>  of  the  painful  bar  : 
Though  wealth  and  fame  the  toilfome  fearch  attend. 
Yet  he  purfued  it  for  a  nobler  end. 
Obfcure  and  intricate  our  laws  appear,  150 

Perplex'dwith  comments  thatfliould  make  them  clear : 
His  jyftice  through  the  gloomy  mifts  furvey'd, 
A^nd  Reafon  found  by  fubtletics  betray'd ; 
With  Eloquence  he  fmooth*d  the  rugged  way, 
And  fcatter'd  fiiades  with  Judgment's  piercing  ray. 

Pie  Nature  in  her  dark  recefles  fought. 
And  with  Philofophy  fublim.'d  his  thought. 
In  all  the  various  parts  of  learning  fkill'd. 
That  Grecian  fages,  or  the  Roman,  yield  : 
He  from  the  ancients  drain'd  their  richeft  ftore,   160 
Jlelining  ftill  with  wit  the  fparkling  ore. 
Nor  did  he  want  the  lyre's  harmonious  found, 
Whofe  pleafmg  accents  all  Ms  labours  crown'd-: 

The 


! 
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The  tuneful  lyre,  that  charms  us  with  delight. 
Repels  our  cares,  and  glads  the  tedious  night ;    165 
Reftrains  our  pafiions,  calms  car  furious  rage. 
The  joy  of  youth,   and  the  relief  of  age. 
His  piercing  faculties,  ferenely  bright. 
Let  inward  to  the  foul  difEncter  light ; 
His  fenfes  exquifite,  and  reafon  found. 
Surmounted  all  the  obftacles  they  found. 
In  knowledge  vers'd,  in  learning's  depths  profound. 

New  were  his  hours  to  books  alone  confin'd. 
His  perfon  was  accomplilh'd  as  his  mind: 
He  us'd  his  weapons  with  admir'd  fuccefs,  i^r 

Excell'd  in  courtlhip,  and  a  kind  addrefs. 
Whether  he  urg'd  the  courfer  to  his  fpeed. 
Or  temper'd  with  his  ikiil,  the  fiery  fteed ; 
When  foaming  at  the  ring  he  fpurns  the  fands. 
Repeats  his  ftrokes,  and  launches  as  he  ftands  :   180 
With  grateful  geilure  he  did  each  command. 
And  ply'd  his  reins  with  an  inilrudive  hand. 
Or  whether,  to  the  fportive  dance  inclin'd. 
In  lively  meafures  he  the  concert  join'd  : 
None  ever  mov'd  with  more  majeftic  pace,  iSr 

Show'd  greater  art,  or  more  becoming  grace. 

His  flowing  wit,  with  folid  judgment  join'd. 
Talents  united  r?crely  in  a  mind. 
Had  all  the  graces  and  engaging  art. 
That  charm  the  ear  and  captivate  the  heart.         1  co 
No  pointed  fatire,  nor  morofe  difdain. 
Allay 'd  the  pleafure  of  his  words  with  pain  : 

Hi$ 
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His  inofFenfive  tongue,  from  flander  free. 
From  Flattery's  vice,  or  blafted  Calumny ; 
Knew  all  the  fprings  that  fecret  paflions  move,     lor 
Raife  admiration,  or  infpire  with  love. 

Sententious  and  inllruiftive  his  difcourfe. 
He  urg'd  his  reafons  with  refiillels  force. 
A  lively  eloquence  adorn 'd  his  thought. 
And  happy  turns  of  wit  occurr'd  unfought :  200 

ExpreiTive  words  his  flowing  fenfe  convey'd, 
Juft  were  his  thoughts,  and  powerful  to  perfuade. 

But,  goddefs,  now  a  nobler  fcene  furvey. 
Expand  thy  wings,  thy  brightefl  charms  difplay  ! 
What  various  beauties  here  diftradl  thy  iight !       205 
What  virtues  that  furmount  thy  towering  flight ! 
As  namelefs  liars,  that  form  the  galaxy. 
With  undifiinguifh'd  luftre  gild  the  iky  ; 
So  Ihone  the  graces  that  adorn'd  his  mind. 
And  with  concentered  rays  their  beauties  join'd :  210 
W^hofe  lucid  numbers  but  repel  thy  fight. 
And,  thus  united,  form  one  glorious  orb  of  light. 

His  riper  years  to  wifdom  he  apply'd. 
Each  path  purfued,  and  every  conqueft  try'd; 
Wifdom,  the  darling  attribute  alone,  215 

By  which  th*  Almighty's  more  diftindlly  known  : 
And,  when  contradled  to  a  narrow  fpan. 
Becomes  the  nobleft  faculty  of  man. 

Through  books  he  trac'd  her  in  the  pleafing  chace, 
Ranfack'd  their  llores,  and  ftill  maintain'd  his  pace; 
With  crowds,  and  bufy  men,  he  ftrove  to  find 
The  flying  fair,  the  object  of  his  mind; 

Through 
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Through  fpecious  arts,  through  all  their  vain  dirguife. 
He  faw,  diftinguifli'd,  and  obtain'd  the  prize. 

His  mind,  with  each  fuperior  talent  fraught,  225 
For  councils  form'd  his  enterprizing  thought: 
Quick  of  difpatch,  difcreet  in  every  truft,. 
Rigidly  honell,  and  fevcrely  juft. 
Though  kindnefs  in  his  generous  bofom  reign'd. 
The  dignity  of  pow'r  he  Hill  maintain'd:  230 

None  e'er  difcharg'd  affairs  with  more  addrefs, 
Serv'd  better  public  polls,  or  fought  them  lefs. 

His  conflancy  appear'd  in  every  ftate, 
Fix'd  and  unmov'd  as  the  decrees  of  fate: 

No  fluctuating  doubts  his  mind  diilrefs'd,  235 

Nor  ihook  the  ftrong  foundations  of  his  breaft. 

His  refolution  bore  him  Hill  above 

The  rafli  effedls  of  enmity  or  love : 

Firm  on  the  bafis  of  himfelf  he  flood. 

Of  right  tenacious,  permanent  in  good.  240 

Hence  flow'd  a  courage  unallay'd  with  fear, 

A  mind  undaunted,  and  a  confcience  clear: 

With  innocence  and  virtue  for  a  guide, 

Succefsfully  he  ftem'd  th'  impetuous  tide. 

Intrepid  thus  he  revolutions  bore,  245 

Nor  deviated  from  paths  he  trod  before : 

The  power  of  fortune  IHU  difdain'd  to  own, 

Nor  courted  fmiles,  nor  funk  beneath  her  frown. 
He  ferv'd  his  country,  with  regards  above 

The  common  views  of  mercenary  love :  250 

His  paffion  fuch,  if  not  extended  more. 

As  pious  Romans  to  their  Latium  bore. 
Vol.  XXXIX.  H  Na 
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No  fpecious  Idndnels  popularly  feign'd, 
By  interell  rais'd,  or  with  ambition  ftain'd: 
The  tender  piety  his  adlions  fliow'd,  255 

From  duty  fprung,  from  fond  afFeftlon  flow*d. 

Untainted  with  the  ftain  of  either  vice. 
Of  lavifh  wafte,  or  grafping  avarice: 
Kor  fquander'd  wealth,  nor  with  a  fordid  bread 
Condemn'd  to  hoards  the  treafures  he  polTefs'd.  260 
His  hofpitabie  roof,  with  plenty  ftor'd, 
Enjoy'd  the  bleflings  of  a  fmiling  board: 
Heav'n,  that  had  blefs'd  him  with  a  large  increafe. 
Gave  him  a  foul  deferving  to  polTefs. 

The  father's  loyalty  defcended  down,  265 

Endear'd  by  fufferings,  to  his  eldeft  fon. 
As  Hannibal  purfued  the  Roman  ftate, 
With  double  portions  of  his  father's  hate: 
Such  jix'd  averfion  in  his  bofom  fprung. 
And  arm'd  his  foul  againft  our  fadlions,  young:   270 
A  murder'd  prince,  and  flaughter'd  parent's  fate. 
On  the  rebellious  race  entail'd  his  hate: 
Firm  to  the  crown  his  duty  he  retain'd. 
And  o'er  his  heart  his  rightful  monarch  reign'd. 


View  beauties  yet  of  a  fublimer  kind. 
The  heavenly  offspring  of  a  pious  mind: 
•Charms  that  from  innocence  and  virtue  flow. 
That  to  religion  all  their  fplendor  owe ; 
Where  no  obfcuring  fpots  their  luftre  hide, 
By  crimes  untainted,  undeform'd  with  pride. 

Blefs'd  Charity,  the  pure  etherial  ray. 
That  Heaven  itfelf  does  to  our  breafls  convey ; 


275 
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fn  larger  portions. to  his  bofom  came. 

And  o'er  his  foul  difFus'd  a  llronger  flame. 

In  him  the  wretched  always  found  relief,  285 

Patron  of  want,  redrefler  of  their  grief: 

To  him  th'  afflidled  never  fued  in  vain. 

He  felt  their  miferies,  and  eas'd  their  pain. 

In  midil  of  plenty  free  from  fenfual  vice. 

Nor  more  indulg'd  than  nature  would  fuffice:      290 

The  calm  and  equal  temper  of  his  foul 

Did  every  guilty  appetite  control ; 

Within  their  womb  the  vicious  feeds  fupprefsM, 

And  ftrangled  forming  paffions  in  his  breaft. 

The  Church  in  him  enjoy'd  a  faithful  fon,        295 
Whofe  duty  with  his  early  years  begun : 
A  virtuous  life  his  juil  obedience  fhow'd. 
And  from  religion  his  affeftion  flow'd ; 
Long  application  fix'd  his  heart  fecure, 
Hefearch'dherdodlrines,  and  he  found  them  pure.  300 

The  Liturgy  employ'd  his  daily  care. 
His  public  worfhip,  and  his  private  prayer ; 
To  all  its  rites  conformity  he  paid. 
The  fervice  lov'd,  and  difcipline  obey*d. 
Such  ftrong  devotion,  fuch  celeftial  fire,  305 

Inflam'd  his  heart,  and  did  his  breaft  infpire: 
As  if  religion  had  engrofs'd  the  whole. 
And  Heaven  remain'd  the  obje(5l  of  his  foul. 

Defcend,  my  Mufe  ;  here  Hop  thy  pleafmg  flight. 
For  mournful  profpedls,  gloomy  fliades  of  night.  310 
Attend  the  laft  expiring  fcene  of  life, 
A  painful  conflidl,  and  unequal  ftrife: 

H  2  Where 
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Where  Nature  languifhes  beneath  the  weight 

Of  racking-  torments,  and  approaching  fate. 

With  matchlefs  patience,  and  undaunted  mind,  315 

He  bore  his  anguiih,  and  his  foirl  refign'd: 

As  he  the  glorious  profpeft  kept  in  view, 

And  our  old  world  reje<fted  for  the  new. 

The  bounteous  heavens  their  fruitful  bleffings  fhed. 
And  chaRe  Lucina  crown'd  his  nuptial  bed:         320 
From  whence  a  fair  and  numerous  off-fpring  came. 
The  happy  pledges  of  a  mutual  flame. 
From  warlike  Hudard,  founder  of  his  race. 
Twenty  renown'd  defcents  his  lineage  grace : 
And  from  his  loins  compleat  the  number  fprung,  32^ 
For  every  anceflor  a  fmiling  young. 

The  happy  hufband  of  a  matchlefs  dame. 
Endeared  by  virtues,  and  unblemifti'd  fame : 
No  guilty  paffion  ever  claim'd  a  part. 
The  confort  of  his  bed  engrofs'd  his  heart.  330 

As  two  fair  tapers  burn  with  equal  flame, 
Their  heat  proportion'd,  and  their  light  the  fame : 
And  though  by  flow  degrees  they  both  decline. 
Both  to  the  laft  with  the  fame  luftre  fliine : 
Such  equal  flames  infpirM  the  happy  pair,  33c 

Mutual  their  paflions,  and  the  fame  their  care: 
Though  years  expir'd,  and  youth  confum'd  away. 
Their  fond  affeftions  never  felt  decay. 

As  when  the  fun  our  hemifphere  reiigns. 
He  leaves  us  light,  and  by  refledlion  ftiines:        340 
And  when  the  gloomy  interval  is  o'er. 
He  rifes  bright  and  glorious  as  before. 

Such 
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Such  likenefs  in  his  fuccefibr  we  find. 
Left  as  the  image  of  himfelf  behind  ; 
With  all  the  virtues  of  his  race  endued  ;  345 

The  happy  father  's  in  the  fon  renew'd. 

Methinks  I  fee  a  pompous  tomb  arife. 
Beauteous  the  form,  magnificent  the  fize: 
Enchas'd  with  ore,  with  well-wrought  marble  made. 
Worthy  the  artill,  and  the  glorious  fhade.  350 

Crowds  of  officious  angels  weep  around, 
With  lamps  extinguifh'd,  and  their  robes  unbound ! 
With  heads  reclin'd,  and  drooping  wings  they  mourn, 
Form'd  to  fullain,  and  grace  the  ponderous  urn. 

In  abjedl  poftures,  and  a  flowing  drefs,  355 

Poftures  that  love  and  tendernefs  exprefs: 
The  facred  Nine  furround  the  fpacious  tomb. 
And  fpread  infedlious  forrows  o'er  the  dome ; 
Their  lyres  unilrung  are  thrown  neglected  by. 
And  fcatter'd  wreaths  in  juil  diforder  lie.  360 

High  in  the  midll  is  his  effigies  plac'd. 
The  boall  of  art,  with  every  beauty  grac'd. 
Advancing  age  in  every  line  appears. 
And  fhades  his  brow  with  honourable  years: 
Juft  to  his  form,  his  looks  dilTembled  right,         36^ 
With  joy  detain  the  fond  Ipeclator's  fight, 
Defcending  Phoebus  crowns  the  upper  fcene, 
His  arm  extended  with  triumphant  green : 
The  facred  wreath  around  hii  brows  to  place. 
And  fliedding  on  him  the  paternal  rays.  370 

In  vain,  alas !  we  maufoleums  raife. 
Statues  ere£t,  and  pyramids  of  praife; 

H  3  A  nobler 
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A  nobler  monument  remains  behind, 

The  lively  image  of  his  generous  mind. 

The  facred  pile  rais'd  by  his  pious  care,  375 

Magnificent  with  coft,  with  order  fair  ; 

Adorn'd  with  all  that  lavifh  art  could  give. 

To  late  pofterity  fhall  make  him  live. 

This  fhall  diffufe  his  celebrated  name. 

More  than  the  hundred  tongues  of  bufy  fame:     380 

His  memory  from  dark  oblivion  fave. 

Elude  his  fate,  and  triumph  o'er  the  grave. 

TO     THE     MEMORY 

OF   A   FAIR   YOUNG    LADY,    1697. 

"TTTHEN  black  with  fnades  this  mourning  vault 

appears. 
And  the  relenting  marble  flows  with  tears ; 
Tnink  then  v/hat  griefs  a  parent's  bofom  wound, 
Whofe  fatal  lofs  enrich'd  this  hallow'd  ground. 

Strew  lilies  here,  and  myrtle  wreaths  prepare. 
To  crown  the  fading  triumphs  of  the  fair: 
Here  bloomii.g  youth  and  charming  beauties  lie, 
Till  Earth  refigns  them  to  their  native  fky; 
Like  china  laid  for  ap^es  to  refine. 
And  make  her  body,  like  the  foul,  divine. 

Unmingled  may  the  fragrant  dufl  remain. 
No  common  earth  the  facred  fweets  prophane; 
But  let  her  urn  preferve  its  virgin  flore, 
Chafle  and  unfully'd  as  f)ie  liv'd  before ! 

T  O 


' 
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TO  MYRAi  WRITTEN  IN  HER  CLEOPATRA. 

TT  ERE,  lovely  Myra,  you  behold 

The  wonders  Beauty  wrought  of  old. 
In  every  mournful  page  appears 
The  nymph's  difdain,  and  lover's  tears. 
Whilft  thefe  feign'd  tragic  tales  you  view. 
Fondly  you  weep,  and  think  them  true ; 
Lament  the  hero's  flighted  flame. 
Yet  praife  the  fair  ungrateful  dame. 

For  youths  unknown  no  longer  grieve. 
But  rather  heal  the  wounds  you  give; 
The  flaves  your  eyes  have  ruin'd,  mourn. 
And  pity  flames  with  which  your  lovers  burn. 

Oh,  hadll  thou  liv'd  in  former  days. 
Thus  Fame  had  fung  lov'd  Myra's  praife : 
The  triumphs  of  thy  haughty  reign. 
Thy  matchlefs  form  and  cold  difdain : 
Thy  beauties  had  remained  as  long 
The  theme  of  every  poet's  fong : 
Then  Myra's  conquefts  had  been  wrote, 
And  Cleopatra  died  forgot. 


H4  ADVICE 


E 
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ADVICE    TO    A    LOVER, 

T?OR  many  unfuccefsful  years. 

At  Cynthia's  feet  I  lay; 
Battering  them  often  with  my  tears, 

I  figh'd,  but  durft  not  pray. 
No  proflrate  wretch,  before  the  fhrine 
Of  fome  lov'd  Saint  above, 
''er  thought  his  goddefs  more  divine. 
Or  paid  more  awful  love. 

Still  the  difdainful  nymph  look'd  down 

With  coy  infulting  pride ; 
Receiv'd  my  paffion  with  a  frown. 

Or  turn'd  her  head  afide. 
Then  Cupid  whifper'd  in  my  ear, 

**  Ufe  more  prevailing  charms ; 
You  modeft  whining  fool,  draw  near. 

And  clafp  her  in  your  arms. 

With  eager  kifles  tempt  the  maid. 

From  Cynthia's  feet  depart; 
The  lips  he  brifkly  muft  invade. 

That  would  poffefs  the  heart." 
With  that  I  fhook  off  all  the  flave. 

My  better  fortunes  tried ; 
*When  Cynthia  in  a  moment  gave 

What  fhe  for  years  denied. 


O  N 
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ON       THE 


CON  Q^U  EST    OF     N  A  M  U  R. 
•A     PINDARIC     ODE. 

HUMBLY     INSCRIBED 

TO  HIS  MOST  SACRED  AND  VICTORIOUS 
MAJESTY;     1695. 

I. 

I^NCE  more,  my  Mufe,  refume  thy  lyre ! 
^""^    Of  heroes,  arms,  and  lofty  triumphs  fing; 
Strike,  boldly  ftrike  th'  unpradis'd  firing; 
'Tis  Wi  L  L I A  M  *s  a6ls  my  foaring  thoughts  infpire. 

And  animate  my  breaft  with  nobler  fire. 
My  daring  hand  the  willing  lyre  obeys. 

Untaught  it  founds  the  Hero's  praife : 
Each  tuneful  ftring  repeats  the  Vitlor's  name. 
And  echoes  back  the  loud  applaufe  of  Fame. 

No  longer,  Mufe,  the  bleft  Maria  mourn. 
With  trophies  now  her  brighter  ihrine  adorn : 
Now  fmg  her  Hero's  fame  in  lofty  flrains. 
Worthy  the  captive  M  a  s  e ,  and  N a  m  u  r 's  vanquiih'd 


plains. 


II.  Nature 
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II. 

Nature  ne'er  brought  a  fierce  Deflroyer  forth. 

Of  that  portentous  fize  and  growth : 
But  ftill,  to  poize  the  balance  of  the  age. 
She  introduc'd  a  Hero  on  the  ftage. 
Injurious  Lewis  like  a  torrent  grows, 
A  rapid  torrent  that  the  bank  o'erflows, 
And  robs  our  VVeftern  world  of  its  repofe; 
In  vain  th'  Imperial  Eagle  flops  his  courfe. 
In  vain  confederate  arms  oppofe : 
On  you  (great  Prince  !)  th'  infeiled  nations  wait. 
And  from  your  fword  attend  a  milder  fate. 

III. 

The  injur'd  Belgians  William's  aid  implore, 

A  numerous  army  waftes  their  (bore: 
Embark,  my  Mufe,  upon  the  Britifh  fleet. 

And  on  the  ready  Hero  wait. 
He  flies,  like  Jove  to  meet  the  Theban  dame. 

When  arm'd  with  lightning's  pointed  flame. 
And  in  his  hand  th'  avenging  thunder  bore : 
The  terror  of  his  enfigns  fl:ill  confefs  his  power. 

Quick  of  difpatch,  preventing  fear. 
As  cowards  cautious,  bolder  than  defpair : 
Silent,  yet  fwift  as  light,  his  adlive  foul 
Reaches  at  once  the  barriers  and  the  diilant  goal. 

IV. 

What  labour  will  the  Hero  chufe ! 
What  adion  worthy  of  a  Mufe  I 

T'  employ 
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T'  employ  the  hundred  bufy  tongues  of  Fame, 
And  make  her  hundred  mouths  too  few  to  found  his 
name. 
Kamur  's  the  goal  in  Honour's  race. 
Tempting  the  prize,  but  fatal  is  the  chace: 
At  once  a  lovely  and  amazing  fight. 
Striking  the  eye  with  terror  and  delight. 
Founded  on  rocks  th'  imperial  fortrefs  ftands. 
And  all  around  the  diftant  plain  commands : 
Beauty  and  ftrength  their  utmoft  force  impart, 
'Tis  wrought  by  nature,  and  improv'd  with  art; 
An  av/ful  pile !  immoveable  as  fate, 
Fix'dlike  the  folid  rock  that  proudly  bears  its  weight. 
A  thoufand  brazen  mouths  the  walls  furround. 
That  vomit  flames,  with  fatal  fury  wound: 
Death  (hines  with  terror  thro'  each  fmoking  cloud. 
Like  lightning  fv\ift,  and  as  the  thunder  loud. 

Not  the  fam'd  Colchean  fleece  could  boaft 
So  dread  a  guard,  fo  terrible  an  hoft: 
Nassau  attempts  a  nobler  enterprize. 
The  danger's  more,  and  richer  is  the  prize; 
Alone  his  arms  can  fuch  a  power  engage, 
Dellroywith  fiercer  flames,and  thunder  back  their  rage. 

V. 
Why  are  the  rapid  Sambre's  ftreams  fo  flow! 

The  tardy  Mase  forgets  to  flow: 
Their  lagging  waves  upon  the  turrets  gaze. 
Proud  to  reflefl  their  Na  mu  r's  awful  face  ; 

Whilft  to  th'  aftonifli'd  fliores  they  tell, 
Thofe  wondrous  walls  are  inacceffible. 

The 
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The  lofty  Ilion  towers  for  beauty  fam'd, 
And  facred  walls,  though  rais'd  by  hands  divind  - 

Though  mercenary  Gods  her  turrets  fram'd, 
In  ftrength  and  form  inferior  were  to  thine ; 
Walls,  that  nor  Grecian  arms,  nor  arts  could  grain 
And  the  divine  Achilles  llorm'd  in  vain. 
Your  greater  arms,  Nassau,  were  then  unknown, 

Where-e'er  your  bellowing  engines  fhake, 
Where-e'er  your  more  defl:ru6live  bombs  are  thrown. 
Nature  and  art  in  vain  refinance  make. 
Nor  durft  the  powers  that  built  defend  their  fliatter'd 
town. 

VI. 

Two  rival  armies  now  poflefs  the  field. 

In  all  the  horrid  pomp  of  war : 
With  {hining  arms  and  brighter  heroes  far. 
Though   both   uith  different   looks,    and  different 
palfions  fill'd. 
Betwixt  both  hofts  the  flake  of  honour  lies, 
The  objeft  that  employs  their  arms  and  eyes. 
How  to  defend,  or  how  to  gain  the  prize. 

The  Britons  are  a  warlike  race. 
In  arms  expert,  and  fam'd  for  arts  in  peace : 
Your  matchlefs  deeds,  Nassau,  they  imitate. 
Like  you  they  death  purfue,  and  rufh  on  certain  fate. 
Not  all  the  bellowing  engines  of  the  war, 
Amidfl  the  llorm  can  Britilh  minds  affright: 

Nor  fulphur's  blafting  flames  deter. 
That  glare  thro'  clouds  of  fmoke  with  horrid  light ; 

Though 
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Though  bullets  there  defcend  infcalding  fhowers. 
And  thofe  the  cannon  fpare,  the  ambufht  flame  devours , 

VII. 
In  fatal  caverns  now  the  teeming  earth 

Labours  with  a  deftruftive  birth: 
The  loud  volcanos  ftretch  their  flaming  jaws. 
And  every  dreadful  blalt  a  hoil  dellroys ; 
This  wreck  of  war  the  upper  regions  Ihare, 
Whililarms,  and  men,  and  rocks  lie  fcatter'din  the  air. 
Yet  death  in  every  form  the  Britons  face. 
And  march  with  an  undaunted  pace : 
Their  faithlefs  fteps  to  various  ruins  lead. 
They  walk  in  fepulchres,  on  graves  they  tread; 
Whilll:  rocks  and  mountains  rooted  from  the  ground. 
Inter  the  hofts  they  flay,  are  tombs  to  thofe  they  wound, 

VIII. 
With  horrid  groans  diflorted  Nature  's  rent. 
Loud  as  the  peals  that  fliake  the  firmament: 
Whilfl  roaring  ordinance  confirm  the  found, 
•And  mimic  thunder  bellows  under  ground. 
Thus  on  Trinacria's  mournful  fliores. 
With  ruin  big  the  raging  ^tna  roars: 
The  rifmg  fmoke  obfcures  the  darken'd  fky, 
Whilfl  high  as  heaven  its  flaming  entrails  fly; 
Mountains  and  rocks  its  fury  hurls  around. 
Spreading  with  ruins  o'er  the  defolate  ground. 

IX. 
Whence  fpring  thofe  flowing  rays  of  light ! 
That  pierce  through  war's  obfcurer  night  ? 
Or  does  the  fuppliant  flag  difplay 
Its  chearful  beams  of  white  ? 

See! 
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See!  like  the  Phofphorus  of  peace, 
The  Ihades  retire  before  thofe  facred  rays. 
Which  introduce  the  bright  viftorious  day. 
The  trumpet's  interceding  voice  I  hear. 
Now  foft  and  tun'd  unto  the  ear: 

The  drums  in  gentler  parlees  beat. 

The  drums  and  trumpets  both  intreat ; 
Whijft  war's  alarms  are  charm'd  with  mufic's  voice. 
And  all  the  bloody  fcene  of  death  withdraws. 

Fam'd  BouiHers'  fclf  confents  to  fear, 
Ev'n  BoufHers  dreads  the  Britifli  thunderer: 
He  fues  for  mercy  whilll  he  feels  his  power. 
And  with  a  trembling  hand  fubfcribes  him  conqueror* 

X. 
And  here  your  worthies  fliall  your  triumphs  grace. 
In  war  your  guard,  your  ornaments  in  peace : 
Heroes  are  William's  and  the  Mufe's  care. 
Partake  their  labours,  and  their  laurels  fhare. 

Let  willing  Fame  her  trumpet  found. 
Great  Orm.ond's  name  (hall  all  her  breath  employ. 

And  fill  the  echoing  fnores  with  joy : 
Whilfl:  each  officious  wind  conveys  the  found. 
And  wafts  it  all  th'  attentive  world  around. 
In  bloody  camps  he  early  gain'd  renown. 
Early  the  diftant  goal  of  honour  won : 
What  toils,  what  labours,  has  the  Hero  bore? 
Not  the  fam'd  Oflbry  encounter'd  more : 
Of  whom  the  Belgic  plains  fuch  wonders  tell. 
Who  liv'd  fo  lov'd,  and  fo  lamented  fell. 

Triumphant 
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Triumphant  Prince  1  thou  Patron  of  the  Mufe, 
Unweary 'd  thee  fhe  fings,  thy  a6ls  with  wonder  views : 

Rcnown'd  in  war  1  thy  Rhedecina's  pride  ! 

Thou  doll  o'er  wit,  and  glorious  camps  prefide ; 

To  thee  the  care  of  arms  and  arts  belong, 
Whofe  fame  Ihall  live  to  ages  in  heroic  fong, 

XI. 
For  all  thy  vidories  in  war. 

You,  valiant  Cutts,  th'  officious  Mufes  crown. 
For  you  triumphant  wreaths  prepare. 
Immortal  as  your  fame,  and  fair  as  your  renown. 
Well  did  you  execute  your  great  command> 
And  fcatter  deaths  with  a  dellruftive  hand: 
What  wonders  did  your  fvvord  perform. 
When  uro-ino-  on  the  fatal  ftorm.. 
Undaunted,  undifmay'd ! 
Up  to  the  walls  inclos'd  with  flames  you  led. 
And  overlcok'd  the  works  on  mighty  heaps  of  dead. 
In  you  the  Hero  and  the  Poet  meet, 
Your  fword  is  fatal,  but  your  numbers  fweet. 
When  in  Maria's  praife  your  lyre  was  llrung. 
You  charm'd  the  heavenly  nymph  to  whom  you  fung. 

Oh  Honour !  more  than  all  thy  bays. 
Than  all  the  trophies  fame  and  conqueft  raife. 
To ' ve  charm'd  Maria's  breaft,  and  gain'd  M  a  r  i  a  's 
praife. 

XII. 
indulge  one  grateful  labour  more,  my  Mufe, 

A  fubjedt  Friendihip  bids  thee  chufe : 
Let  Codrington's  lov'd  name  infpire  thy  thought. 
With  fuch  a  warmth  and  vigour  as  he  fought : 

111 
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In  vain  thou  dofl  of  arms  and  triumphs  Tmg, 
Unlefs  he  crown  thy  verfe,  and  tune  thy  founding 
ftring. 
Victorious  youth  !  your  Charwell's  greateft  pride. 
Whom  glorious  arms,  and  learned  arts  divide : 
Whilll  imitating  great  Nassau  you  fight. 
His  perfon  guard,  and  conquer  in  his  fight: 
Too  fwift  for  Fame  your  early  triumphs  grow. 
And  groves  of  laurel  Ihade  your  youthful  brow. 
In  you  the  Mufes  and  the  Graces  join. 
The  glorious  palm,  and  deathlefs  laurels  thine  r 
Like  Phoebus'  felf  your  charming  Mufe  hath  fung. 
Like  his  your  warlike  bow  and  tuneful  lyre  is  ftrung. 

xin. 

But  who,  fam'd  Wi  l  l  i  a  m 's  valour  dares  exprefs. 
No  Mufe  can  foar  fo  high,  nor  fancy  paint, 

Each  image  will  appear  too  faint:        [verfev 
Too  weak's  the  pencil's  art,  and  all  the  pow'r  of 

How  calm  he  look'd,  and  how  ferene  ! 
Amidfl  the  bloody  labours  of  the  field : 
.  Unmov'd  he  views  the  bullets  round  him  fly^ 
And  dangers  move  with  horror  by; 
Whilll  judgment  fway'd  his  nobler  rage  within. 
And  his  prefaging  brow  with  hopes  of  conqueftfmil'd. 
His  chearful  looks  a  gayer  drefs  put  on. 

His  eyes  with  decent  fury  fhone : 
Dangers  but  ferv'd  to  heighten  every  grace. 
And  add  an  awful  terror  to  the  Hero's  face. 

XIV.  Where- 
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XIV. 

Where-e*er  in  arms  the  great  Nassau  appears, 
Th'  extreme  of  action  's  there : 
Himfelf  the  thickeft  danger  Ihares, 
Himfelf  th'  informing  foul  that  animates  the  war. 
Heroes  of  old  in  wondrous  armour  foueht. 

By  fome  immortal  artift  wrought : 
Achilles'  arms,  and  Ajax'  feven-fold  fnield. 
Were  proof  againft  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
But  greater  William  dares  his  breaft  expofe 

Unarm'd,   unguarded  to  his  foes : 
A  thoufand  deaths  and  ruins  round  him  fled. 
But  durft  not  violate  his  facred  head ; 
For  angels  guard  the  prince's  life  and  throne. 
Who  for  his  empire's  fafety  thus  neglefts  his  own. 
Had  he  in  ages  paft  the  fceptre  fway'd. 
When  facred  rites  were  unto  heroes  paid ; 
His  ftatue  had  on  every  altar  flood, 
His  court  a  temple  been,  his  greater  felf  a  God. 

XV. 
Now  tune  thy  lyre,  my  Alufe,  now  raife  thy  voice. 
Let  Albion  hear,  her  diftant  fhores  rejoice: 
Thy  folemn  Pseans  now  prepare, 
Sweet  as  the  hymns  that  fill'd  the  air. 
When  Phoebus'  felf  return'd  the  Python's  conqueror. 
When  every  grove,  v/ith  a  triumphant  fong, 
Confefs'd  the  vidor  as  he  pafs'd  along : 
Whilil  with  the  trophies  every  hill  was  crown'd. 
And  every  echoing  vale  difpers'dhis  fame  around. 

Vol.  XXXIX.  I  As 
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As  loud  the  Britifh  fliores  their  voices  raife. 
And  thus  united  fing  the  godlike  Wi  l  l  i  a  m  's  praife. 
What  the  fam*d  Merlin's  facred  verfe  of  old. 
And  Noftradam's  prophetic  lines  foretold  ; 
To  thee,  oh  happy  Albion,  's  fhown. 
And,  in  Nassau,  the  promife  is  out-done. 
Behold  a  Prince  indulgent  Heaven  has  fent. 

Thy  boundlefs  wifhes  to  content: 
A  prophet  great  indeed,  whofe  powerful  hand 
Shall  vanquifh  holls  of  plagues,  and  heal  the  groan- 
ing land. 

XVl*. 
The  great  Nassau  now  leads  thy  armies  forth. 

And  ihews  the  world  the  Britifh  worth: 
Beneath  his  condudl  they  fecurely  fight. 
Their  cloud  by  day,  their  guardian  flame  by  night. 
His  bounty  too  ftiall  every  bard  infpire. 
Reward  their  labours,  and  protedl  their  lyre; 
For  poets  are  to  warlike  princes  dear. 

And  they  are  valiant  William's  care: 
His  vi(f\orie3  inftruift  them  how  to  write, 
W I  L  L  I  a  M  's  the  glorious  theme  and  patron  of 
their  wit. 


^  S  O  P 
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**  Vendidit  hie  aaro  patrlam— 

*<  — — ilxit  leges  pretio  atque  refixit.'* 

ViRG.  JEn. 


-ffiSOP    TO    THE    KING. 

TT'IcTORious  Prince!   fbrm'd  for  fupreme  com- 
mand, 
Worthy  the  empire  of  the  feas  and  land  ! 
Whilil  impious  Fadlion  fwells  with  native  pride. 
Parties  diftracl  the  State,  and  Church  divide  ! 
And  fenfelefs  libels,  with  audacious  ftyle, 
Infult  thy  Senate,  and  thy  power  revile  I 
Vouchfafe  to  hear  th'  admired  truths  of  old. 
Which  Birds  and  Beafts  in  fportive  Tales  unfold ; 
To  curb  the  infolent,  advance  the  good. 
And  quell  the  ragings  of  the  multitude. 

1  z  O  fam'd 
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O  fam'd  for  arms,  and  matchlefs  in  renown! 
Permit  old  ^Efop  to  approach  thy  throne : 
To  you  the  labours  of  his  Mufe  belong ; 
Accept  the  humble,  but  inilruftlve  Song. 

FABLE         I. 

THE  RIVER   AND  THE   FOUNTAINS* 

A  RIVER,  infolent  with  pride. 
The  Fountain  and  its  Springs  defied  ; 
That  Fountain,  from  whcfe  watery  bed 
Th'  ungrateful  Flood  was  daily  fed. 

And  thus  the  Rabble  Waves  began : 
•*  We  're  the  delight  of  Gods  and  Man! 
How  charming  do  our  banks  appear  ! 
How  fwift  the  ftream,  the  flood  how  clear  I 

*'  See  how,  by  Nature's  bounty  ftrong,. 
We  whirl  our  legion  waves  along : 
In  foft  maeanders  winding  play. 
And  glitter  in  the  face  of  day. 


tc 


But  thou,  poor  Fountain,  filly  foul! 
Thy  head  abfconding  in  a  hole, 
Run'il:  meddling  on  from  place  to  place, 
Afham'd  to  fhew  thy  dirty  face  ; 
In  rocks  ^nd  gloomy  caverns  found. 
Thou  creep'ft  ijgiorious  under  ground: 
D'  you  hear  ?   henceforth  your  Lords  obey ! 
We  the  grand  Waves  afTume  the  fway." 

«*  Well, 
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**  Well,  angry  Sirs,  the  Fountain  cry'd. 
And  how  's  your  ftreams  to  be  fupply'd  ? 
Ye  fenfelefs  fools,  that  would  command. 
Should  I  withdraw  my  bounteous  hand. 
Or  backward  turn  my  watery  llore. 
That  hour  you  'd  ceafe,  and  be  no  more. 
Go  afk  that  blullering  fop  the  Wind, 
That  puts  this  whimfy  in  your  mind. 
And  makes  your  factious  furges  rife. 
If  he  '11  recruit  you  with  fupplies. 

''  And  when  to  native  mud  you  turn. 
Such  as  a  common-fewer  would  fcorn. 
Too  late  you  '11  curfe  this  frantic  whim. 
When  carriers'  fleeds  fhall  pifs  a  nobler  ftream. 

THE      MORAL. 

Unhappy  Britain !  I  deplore  thy  fate. 
When  juries  pack'd,  and  brib'd,  infult  thy  flate; 
Like  waves  tumultuous,  infolently  wife. 
They  tutor  Kings,  and  Senators  advife  ; 
Whilft  old  Republicans  direifl  the  ftream. 
Not  France  and  Rome,  but  Monarch 's  their  aim : 
Fools  rode  by  Knaves !  and  paid  as  they  deferve, 
Defpis'd  whim  us'd !  then  left  to  hang  or  ilarve. 


I  3  FABLE 
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FABLE         II. 

THE     lion's    treaty     OF     PARTITION. 

A    MIGHTY  Lion  heretofore, 
■^         Of  monftrous  paws  and  dreadful  roar. 

Was  bent  upon  a  chace  : 
Inviting  friends  and  near  allies 
Frankly  to  fhare  the  fport  and  prize. 
During  the  hunting-fpace. 

The  Lynx  and  R.oyal  Panther  came, 
The  Boar  and  Wolf  of  Wolfingham, 

The  articles  were  thefe : 
Share  and  Ihare  like,  whate'er  they  goty 
The  dividend  upon  the  fpot. 

And  fo  depart  in  peace. 

A  Royal  Hart,  delicious  meat ! 
Deftin'd  by  inaufpicious  Fate, 

Was  ftarted  for  the  game : 
The  Hunters  run  him  one  and  all. 
The  chace  was  long,  and,  at  the  fall. 

Each  enter'd  with  his  claim. 

One  lov'd  a  haunch,  and  one  a  fide. 
This  ate  it  powder'd,  t'  other  dried. 

Each  for  his  fhare  alone : 
Old  Grey-beard  then  began  to  roar. 
The  whifkers  tv/irl'd,  bully'd,  and  fwore. 

The  Hart  was  all  his  own. 

"  And 
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**  And  thus  I  prove  my  title  good ; 

My  friend  deceas'd  fprung  from  our  blood. 

Half  's  mine  as  we  're  ally'd  : 
My  valour  claims  the  other  part; 
In  ihort,  I  love  a  himted  Hart : 

And  who  dares  now  divide  r" 

The  bilk'd  Confederates  they  ftare. 
And  cry'd,   '*  Old  Gentleman,  deal  fair. 

For  once  be  juft  and  true." 
Quoth  he,  and,  looking  wondrous  grum, 
*'  Behold  my  paws,  the  word  is  Mum  ; 

And  fo,  Meffieurs,  adieu  I'* 

THE      MORAL. 

Tyrants  can  only  be  reflrain'd  by  might,. 
Power 's  their  confcience,  and  the  fword  their  righ^ : 
Allies  they  court,  to  compafs  private  ends. 
But  at  the  dividend  difclaim  their  friends. 
Yet  boail  not,  France,  of  thy  fuccefsful  fraud, 
Maintain'd  by  blood,  a  torment  whilft  enjoy'd: 
Imperial  Casfar  drives  the  ftorm  along. 
And  Naffau's  arms  avenge  the  public  wrong. 

FABLE        III. 

THE     BLIND    WOMAN     AND     HER     DOCTORS. 

/\    WEALTHY  matron,  now  grown  old, 
"^^^     Was  weak  in  every  part : 
Afflicted  fore  with  rheums  and  cold. 
Yet  pretty  found  at  heart. 

I  4  But 
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But  moll  her  eyes  began  to  fail. 

Deprived  of  needful  light : 
Nor  could  her  fpe^lacles  avail. 

To  reiflify  their  fight. 

Receipts  Ihe  try'd,  flie  doftors  fee'd. 

And  fpar'd  for  no  advice 
Of  men  of  ikill,  or  quacks  for  need 

That  pradtife  on  fore  eyes. 

Salves  they  daub'd  on,  and  plaifters  both. 

And  this,  and  that  was  done  : 
Then  flannels,  and  a  forehead-cloth. 

To  bind  and  keep  them  on. 

Her  houfe,  though  fmall,  was  furnifh'd  neat. 

And  every  room  did  fliine 
With  pi(5lures,  tapeftry,  and  plate. 

All  rich,  and  wondrous  fine. 

Whilft  they  kept  blind  the  filly  foul. 

Their  hands  found  work  enough ! 
They  pilfer'd  plate,  and  goods  they  Hole, 

Till  all  was  carry'd  oiF. 

When  they  undam'd  their  patient's  eyes. 

And  now  pray  how  's  your  fight: 
Cries  t'  other,  this  was  my  advice, 

I  knew  't  would  fet  you  right. 

Like  a  ftuck  pig  the  woman  ftar'd. 

And  up  and  down  fhe  run : 
With  naked  houfe  and  walls  quite  fcar'd. 

She  found  herfelf  undone, 

.  "  Doaors, 
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"  Doners,  quoth  fne,  your  cure  's  my  pain. 

For  what  are  eyes  to  me  : 
Bring  falves  and  forehead-cloths  again, 

I  've  nothing  left  to  fee." 

THE      MORAL. 

Sec,  injur'd  Britain,  thy  unhappy  cafe. 
Thou  patient  with  diilemper'd  eyes : 

State-quacks  but  nourifh  the  difeafe. 
And  thrive  by  treacherous  advice. 

If  fond  of  the  expenfive  pain. 

When  eighteen  millions  run  on  fcore : 

Let  them  clap  mufHers  on  again. 
And  phyfick  thee  of  eighteen  more. 

1 

FABLE        IV. 

THE      satyr's     address. 

FIVE   Satyrs  of  the  woodland  fort> 
Thought  politicians  then : 
Their  ears  prick'd  up,  their  nofes  fhort. 

And  brows  adorn'd  like  Aldermen ; 
With  afles  hoofs,   great  gogle  eyes. 
And  ample  chins  of  Be — m's  fize : 

To  Jove  tript  up  with  an  addrefs. 

In  favour  of  the  plains: 
That  it  would  pleafe  him  to  fupprefs 

All  heats  and  colds,  his  winds  and  rains; 
The  fun  that  he  'd  extinguifh  too, 
And  in  the  Ikies  hang  fomething  new, 

"  My 
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**  My  wife  reforming  friends,  quoth  Jove, 

Our  elements  are  good  ! 
We  manage  for  the  be  ft  above. 

Though  not  fo  rightly  underftood ; 
But  fmce  fuch  profound  Squires  are  fent. 
We  '11  treat  you  like  the  cream  of  Kent.** 

Then  Jove  brought  out  aetherial  fire 

In  a  gilt  chafing-difh : 
The  fparkling  flame  they  all  admire, 

'Twas  fine,  they  vow'd,  as  heart  could  wi{h : 
They  gap'd,  they  grinn'd,  they  jump'd  about! 
Jove,  give  us  that,  the  fun  put  out ! 

The  charming  flames  they  all  embrace. 

Which,  urg*d  by  Nature's  laws. 
Their  fhaggy  hides  fet  in  a  blaze. 

And  foundly  fmg'd  their  paws ; 
In  corners  then  they  fneak'd  with  terror  dumb. 
And  o'er  th'  immortal  pavements  feud  it  home. 

THE      MORAL. 

How  fenfelefs  are  our  modern  Whiggilh  tools. 
Beneath  the  dignity  of  Britifh  fools ! 
With  beef  refolv'd,  and  fortify'd  with  ale, 
They  cenfure  Monarchs,  and  at  Senates  rail ; 
So  eagerly  to  public  mifchief  run, 
That  they  prevent  the  hands,  which  loo  them  on. 
O  true  machines  !    and  heads  devoid  of  brains  ! 
Affront  that  Senate  which  your  rights  maintains ! 
Thus  ideots  fport  with  power,  and  flames  embrace, 
Till  fmarting  Folly  glares  them  in  the  face. 

FABLE 
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FABLE         V. 

THE      FARMER      AND      HIS      DOG. 

THERE  dwelt  a  Farmer  in  the  Weft, 
As  we  're  in  ftory  told  ; 
Whofe  herds  were  large  and  flocks  the  beft 
That  ever  lin'd  a  fold. 

Arm'd  with  a  ftafF,  his  ruflet  coat. 

And  Towfer  by  his  fide, 
Early  and  late  he  tun'd  his  throat 

And  every  wolf  defy'd. 

Lov'd  Towfer  was  his  heart's  delight. 

In  cringe  and  fawnins:  ikill'd, 
Entrufted  with  the  flocks  by  night. 

And  guardian  of  the  field. 

'*   Towfer,  quoth  he,  I  'm  for  a  Fair; 

Be  regent  in  my  room : 
Pray  of  my  tender  flocks  take  care. 

And  keep  all  fafe  at  home. 

I  know  thee  watchful,  juft,  and  brave> 

Right  worthy  fuch  a  place : 
No  wily  Fox  ftiall  thee  deceive. 

Nor  Wolf  dare  fliow  his  face." 

But  ne'er  did  Wolves  a  fold  infeft. 

At  regent  Towfer' s  rate  : 

He  din'd  and  fupp'd  upon  the  beft. 

And  frequent  breakfafts  ate. 

The 
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The  Farmer  oft  receiv'd  advice. 

And  laugh'd  at  the  report: 
But,  coming  on  him  by  furprize, 

Juil  found  him  at  the  fport. 

"  Ingrateful  beaft,  quoth  he,  what  means 
That  bloody  mouth  and  paws  ? 

I  know  the  bafe,  the  treacherous  ftains. 
Thy  breach  of  trull  and  laws. 

The  fruits  of  my  pail  love  I  fee : 

Roger,  the  halter  bring  ; 
E'en  trufs  him  on  that  pippin  tree. 

And  let  friend  Towfer  fwing. 

I  '11  fpare  the  famifh'd  Wolf  and  Fox, 
That  ne'er  my  bounty  knew : 

But,  as  the  guardian  of  my  flocks. 
This  neckcloth  is  your  due." 

THE      MORAL. 

When  miniflers  their  prince  abufe. 

And  on  the  fubjedls  prey: 
With  ancient  monarchs  'twas  in  ufe, 

To  fend  them  Towfer*s  way. 


FABLE 
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FABLE        VI. 

THE      FOX      AND      BRAMBLE. 

Xy  E  N,  an  old  poacher  after  game, 
-*-^     Saw  grapes  look  tempting  fine: 
But,  now  grown  impotent  and  lame. 
Could  not  command  the  vine  ; 
His  lips  he  lick'd,  flood  ogleing  with  his  eyes, 
Strain'd  at  a  running  jump,  but  mifs'd  the  prize: 

Quoth  he,  that  honeft  bufh  hard-by 

Might  give  a  friend  a  lift : 
In  troth,  its  curtefy  I  '11  try. 
And  venture  for  a  (hift. 
Without  more  words  he  bounces  to  the  top. 
But  gor'd  and  wounded  is  compell'd  to  drop, 

Down  Reynard  came,  batter'd  and  tore. 

He  blovv'd  and  lick'd  his  paws : 
Then  mutter'd  to  himfelf  and  fvvore, 
Curiing  the  fatal  caufe  ; 
Damn'd  rafcal  fhrub,  quoth  he,  whom  hedge- {lakes 

fcorn. 
Beneath  a  furs-bufh,  or  the  fcoundrel  thorn! 

**  Good  words,  friend  Ren,  the  bufh  reply M, 

Here  no  incroacher  *fcapes : 
Thofe  Foxes  that  on  brambles  ride 
Love  thorns,  as  well  as  grapes ; 
But  better  language  would  your  mouth  become : 
If  you  mufl  curfe,  go  curfe  the  fool  at  home.'* 

THE 
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THE       MORAL. 

Who  firft  offend,  then  in  difputes  engage, 
Should  check  their  paflions  and  indecent  rage: 
But  peevifh  age,  of  weak  refentments  proud. 
Like  woman  *s  flubborn,  impotent,  and  loud. 

Ill-manners  never  found  a  juii  pretence. 
And  rude  expreffions  fhew  a  barren  fenfe : 
But,  when  high  birth  defcends  to  mean  abufe. 
The  crime  runs  fouleft,  and  finds  no  excufe. 

FABLE       VIL 

THE      FOX      AND      WEAZLE. 

To  the  late  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Prize-office. 

A    NEEDY  Weazle  heretofore, 
^■^    Very  rapacious,  lank,  and  poor; 
That  had  no  place,  fmall  comings-in. 
And  liv'd  in  terror  of  the  gin  ; 
Nor  got  a  morfel  to  his  hole. 
But  what  he  either  begg'd  or  ftole  j 
One  night  a  foraging  for  prey. 
He  found  a  llore-houfe  in  his  way : 
Each  cranny  then  he  nimbly  pall. 
With  lantern  jaws  and  {lender  waiil; 
And  made  long  time  his  quarters  good. 
On  flaughter'd  mice  and  wheaten  food. 

But, 
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But,  growing  corpulent  and  round. 
Too  Imall  the  widell  chink  was  found: 
And  now  he  fqueez'd  and  thruft  in  vain. 
For  liberty  and  home  again. 

A  Fox  that  chanc'd  to  ftroU  that  way. 
For  meditation's  fake,  or  prey. 
Stood  grinning  at  him  for  a  while, 
With  rogucifh  looks  and  fneering  fmile ; 
And  though  he  fhrewdly  gave  a  guefs. 
Yet  afk'd  him  how  and  what's  the  cafe; 
And  why  his  Weazlefhip  would  keep 
In  durance  vile,  and  play  boh-peep. 

Quoth  he,  **  Alack,  Sir,  I  was  lean. 
Haggard  and  poor,  when  I  came  in: 
A  fkeleton,  mere  flcin  and  bone ! 
Though  now  fo  grofs  and  bulky  grown. 
That,  with  good  chear  and  dainties  fed. 
My  rump  is  bigger  than  my  head. 
But  if  a  helping  paw  you'll  lend. 
To  force  a  board,  and  ferve  a  friend ; 
So  fain  I  would  my  bacon  fave, 
I'll  kifs  your  foot,  and  live  your  flave." 

Quoth  Ren,  **  We  Doftors  hold  it  beil. 
After  a  long  debauch,  to  fall: 
Then  as  for  difcipline,  'tis  fit. 
You  take  a  quantum  fufficit. 
Slacken  with  ablHnence  your  Ikin, 
And  you'll  return  as  you  got  in: 
For,  till  each  collop  you  refund. 
You're  like  to  quarter  in  Lob's-pound.** 

THE 
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THE       MORAL. 

Cxfar,  no  more  in  foreign  camps  expofe 
Your  facred  life,   to  Britain's  generous  foes : 
Thy  dread  tribunal  now  ereft  at  home. 
And,  arm'd  with  vengeance,  to  her  refcue  come. 

In  power  her  bafeft  enemies  remain, 
Opprefs  thy  fubjecls,  and  thy  treafures  drain : 
With  fums  immenfe  they  raife  their  fortunes  high. 
Though  armies  flarve,  and  fleets  negle6led  lie. 

Bane  of  the  war !  -curfe  of  thy  martial  reign ! 
You  fhare  the  toil  and  dangers,  they  the  gain: 
To  juilice  then  the  known  ciFenders  bring. 
Avenge  thy  people,  and  alTert  the  king. 

FABLE       VIII. 

AN      OWL      AND      THE      SUN. 

A  SAUCY  bufRe-headed  Owl 
One  morning  on  the  Sun  fell  foul, 
Becaufe  it  made  him  blind: 
But  by  his  fophiftry  you'll  guefs 
Him  not  of  the  Athenian  race. 
But  a  more  modern  kind. 

The  morn  was  fragrant,  cool,  and  bright. 

The  Sun  illuflrious  with  his  light, 

Difpenfmg  warmth  to  all : 

Madge  on  a  pinnacle  was  got. 

Sputtering  and  hooting  like  a  fot> 

And  thus  began  the  brawl. 

•*  D'ye 
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*'  D'ye  hear,   you  prince  of  red-fac'd  fools ! 
Hot-headed  puppy  !   foe  to  owls  ! 

Why  this  oftenfive  blaze  ? 
Behind  feme  cloud  go  fneak  afide. 
Your  carbuncles  and  rubies  hide, 

And  quench  that  flaming  face. 

*'  When  I'm  a  taking  the  frefh  air. 
Whip  in  my  eyes  you  come  full  glare, 

And  fo  much  rudenefs  fhow ! 
I  wonder  when  the  modeft  Moon 
Would  ferve  an  Owl  as  you  have  done. 

Or  tan  and  burn  one  fo ! 

Bright  Phoebus  fmil'd  at  what  was  faid. 
And  cry'd,  *'  'Tis  well.  Sir  Logger-head, 

You'  ve  neither  fenfe  nor  Ihame  1 
Becaufe  a  blinking  fool  can't  bear 
An  objecl  fo  tranfcending  fair. 

The  Sun  muft  take  the  blame. 

Shall  I  the  univerfe  benight, 
And  rob  the  injur'd  world  of  light, 

Becaufe  you  rail  and  fcoul ; 
When  birds  of  the  mofl  abjedl  fort 
X)eride  and  grin  you  for  their  fport. 

And  treat  you  like  an  Owl?" 

THE      MORAL. 

Who  libel  fenates,  and  traduce  the  great, 
Meafure  the  public  good  by  private  hate : 
Intereft  's  their  rule  of  Love  ;   fierce  to  oppofe 
All  whom  fuperior  virtue  makes  their  foes. 

Vol.  XXXIX.  K  Thv 
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Thy  merits,  Rochefter*,  thus  give  oiFence  ; 
The  guilty  f:i6lion  hates  difcerning  fenfe : 
This  Harley  f,    Seymcur  |,    Howe  |j,    and  Mack- 
worth  find. 
Great  eye-fores  to  the  loud  rapacious  kind ; 
B'dt,  whilll:  in  holes  Addreffing  Owls  repine. 
Bright  as  the  Sun  their  patriot  names  will  Ihine. 

FABLE        IX. 

THE      SEA      AND      THE      BANKS. 

A  S  out  at  fea  a  rulRing  gale  it  blew, 
•^^    And  clouds  o'ercaft  the  gloomy  ikies : 

The  furges  they  began  to  rife. 
And  terrify  the  failors,  jocund  crew. 

This  to  the  wanton  billows  was  but  fport. 

They  roar'd  and  gambol'd  it  along. 

This  was  the  burden  of  their  fong. 
They 'd. have  a  fiorm,  and  ihew  good  reafon  for't. 

Then  a  freih  maggot  takes  them  in  the  head. 
To  have  one  merry  jaunt  on  fhore: 
They  'd  net  be  fetter 'd-up,  they  fwcre. 

Bat  thus  to  the  infulted  margin  faid: 

*  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochefter,  was  then  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  See  an  account  of  him  in  the 
«<  Supplement  to  Swift."    N. 

f  Afterwards  Earl  cf  Oxford.     N. 

X  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerfet.     N» 

Ij  John  Howe,  Efq;  of  famous  memory.     N- 

''  Hey, 
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•*  Hey,  flugs !  d'  ye  hear,  ye  lazy  hounds  I 

Open  to  right  and  left !   make  way. 

And  give  free  paflage  to  the  Sea, 
Down  with  your  ramparts  and  obilru<fting  mounds. 

**  See  how  they  fUr  1  awake,  ye  brutes ! 

And  let  us  have  one  frifk  at  land ; 

Or,  'zbud,  we  '11  wafh  you  into  fand. 
Without  the  tedious  form  of  long  difputes." 

«'  Hold!  foftandfair!  the  Banks  reply'd;  we're  bound. 

In  honour,  to  make  good  our  poll : 

And  will,  for  all  your  windy  boail, 
As  barriers  to  the  Sea,  maintain  our  ground. 

Go,  lord  it  in  your  watery  realms,  the  Main  ! 

There  rage  and  blufter  as  you  pleafe. 

Licentious  in  your  native  Seas, 
But  not  an  inch  as  trefpaffers  you'll  gain. 

So,  my  fierce  mutineers,  be  jogging  home  1 
For  if  you  dare  invade  our  coaft. 
You'll  run  your  heads  againfl  a  poll. 

And  Ihamefully  retire  in  empty  foam.'* 

THE      MORAL. 

Though  Difcord  forms  the  elements  for  war. 
Their  well-pois'd  llrength  prevents  the  fatal  jar; 
Harmonious  Nature  fets  the  balance  right. 
And  each  compels- the  other  to  unite. 

In  empire  thus  true  union  is  maintain'd. 
Each  power 's  by  a  fubordinate  reilrain'd : 

K  2  But, 
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But,  when  like  raging  waves  they  overflow 
Their  ftated  bounds,  and  on  the  weaker  grow ; 
Thrice  happy  realms  1  where  there  are  Patriots  found. 
To  jcheck  invaders,  and  maintain  their  ground. 


FABLE        X. 

THE     NIGHTINGALE    AND     CUCKOW. 

A    Tuneful  Nightingale,  whofe  warbling  throat 
•*^     Was  form'd  for  lofty  fong. 
With  every  fweet  harmonious  note 
He  charm'd  the  liftening  throng : 
The  hooting  Cuckow  was  difpleas'd  alone, 
Condemn'd  his  manner,  and  extoU'd  her  own. 

*'  This  fcreaming  fop,  quoth  fhe,  that  fcares 

All  creatures  with  his  din  ; 
When  folks  are  liftening  to  my  airs, 

Forfooth  he  's  putting  in. 
Here  's  fuch  a  chattering  kept,  and  odious  noife. 
My  fong's  quite  fpcil'd  with  his  confounded  voice. 


>» 


The  injur'd  fongfter  modeftly  reply 'd.j 

*'   Since  you  perform  fo  fine. 
The  conteft  let  fome  judge  decide. 

And  try  your  fkill  with  mine  ; 
Vanquifh'd,  I  '11  your  fuperior  genius  own." 
The  Cuckow  fhook  her  head,  and  cry'd  'twas  done. 

A  folemn 


I 
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A  fclemn  plodding  Afs  that  graz'd  the  plain 

Was  for  an  umpire  chofe : 
The  Nightingale  advanc'd  his  ilrain. 

And  charm'd  with  every  clofe. 
The  Cuckovv's  note  was  one  unvary'd  tone, 
Exceeding  hoarfe,  yet  pleas'd,  Ihe  roar'd  it  on. 
Appeal  was  made  ;  the  judge  this  fentence  gave, 

*'  You,   Sirrah,  Nightingale! 
Of  mufick  you  fome  fmatterings  have. 

And  may  in  time  do  well ; 
But  for  fubftantial  fong,  I  needs  muft  fay. 
My  friend,  the  Cuckow,  bears  the  bell  away." 

THE      MORAL. 

Mackworth*,  who  reads  thy  vvell-digefted  lines. 
Where  eloquence  with  nervous  reafon  ihines. 
Sees  art  and  judgment  flow  through  every  page,   . 
The  Patriot's  zeal  free  from  indecent  rage  ; 
So  pure  thy  ftyle,  thy  manners  fo  refin'd. 
Your  pen  tranfmits  the  candour  of  your  mind. 

Yet  happier  he  that  has  the  Anfvver  wrote. 
In  penury  of  fenfe,  and  dearth  of  thought : 
Whilft  AfTes  judge,  and  Fadlion  claims  a  vote, 
Abufive  nonfenfe  is  th'  admired  note  ; 
Where  want  of  art  and  manners  merit  praife. 
He  robs  the  Cuckow  of  her  ancient  bays. 

•  Sir  Humphry  Mackworth,  to  whom  Yalden  ad- 
drefTcd  an  excellent  poetical  epillle  <*On  the  Mines  late 
*'  of  Sir  Carbery  Pi  ice,"  p.  52. — Sir  Humphry  wrote 
fome  political  pamphlets  about  this  time-     N. 

K  3  FABLE 
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FABLE        XI. 

THE      SUN      AND      THE      WIND. 

'T^HE  Sun  and  Wind  one  day  fell  out 
In  matters  they  difcours'd  about. 

Old  Boreas,  in  a  rage, 
Call'd  the  Sun  fool,  and  fvvore  he  ly'd. 
Spit  in  his  face,  his  power  defy'd. 

And  dar'd  him  to  engage. 

Qnoth  he,  *'  Yon  goes  a  Traveller, 
With  formal  cloak  and  looks  demure. 

The  Whiggifh  figns  of  grace  : 
Who  fairly  off  the  cloak  can  force. 
From  one  fo  ftiff,  proud,  ^nd  morofe, 

Deferves  the  upper  place." 

With  that  the  Wind  began  to  rife, 
Blufter*d  and  llorm'd  it  through  the  fkies, 

Makins:  a  difmal  roar  : 
The  Non-con.  wrapp'd  his  cloak  about, 
Trudg'd  on,  refolv'd  to  weather  *t  out. 

And  fee  the  tempeil  o'er. 

The  florm  being  fpent,  with  piercing  rays^ 
oFuU  on  his  fhoulders  Phoebus  plays. 

Which  foon  the  Zealot  felt ; 
Alide  the  cumberous  cloak  was  thrown. 
Panting  and  faint,  he  laid  him  down. 

More  decently  to  melt. 

The  Sun  then  afk'd  his  bluftering  friend^ 
If  farther  yet  he  durU  contendj 


And 
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And  try  Ibme  other  way  : 
But,  confcious  of  fo  plain  a  truth. 
He  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth. 

Without  a  word  to  fay. 

THE       MORAL, 

Your  Whigs  difgrac'd,  like  Bullies  of  the  town. 

Libel  and  rail,  the  more  they  're  tumbled  down: 

Superior  merit  ftill  prevails  at  laft. 

The  fury  of  their  feeble  ilorm  is  paft. 

But  when  the  Senate  darts  its  piercing  rays. 

Faction  unbuttons,  and  rebates  its  pace  : 

The  hypocritic  cloak  is  tirefcme  found. 

And  the  faint  Zealot  pants  upon  the  ground. 

FABLE      XII. 

THE      BOAR      AND      FOREST. 

A    Lion,  generous  and  brave, 
■^  "^  For  wars  renown'd,  belov'd  in  peace; 
His  lands  in  royal  bounties  gave. 
And  treafures  much  impair'd  by  a£ls  of  grace. 

His  Minifters  whole  realms  obtain'd  ; 
And  Courtiers,  much  inclin'd  to  want. 
His  manors  begg'd,  and  forfeits  gain'd. 
With  patents  to  confirm  the  royal  grant. 

The  Boar,  to  fhew  a  fubje£l's  love, 
Crav'd  for  the  public  good  a  boon. 
His  ancient  Forefl  to  improve. 
By  felling  trees,  and  cutting  timber  down. 

K  4  *'  Alcoves 
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*'  Alcoves  and  fhady  walks,  quoth  he, 
Are  laid  afide,  become  a  jeft  ; 
Your  viilos  lofty,  wide,   and  free. 
Are  a  la  mode,  and  only  in  requeft.'* 

The  grant  being  pafs'd,  the  ravenous  Boar, 
A  Defert  of  the  Foreft  made  : 
Up  by  the  roots  vail  oaks  he  tore. 
And  low  on  earth  the  princely  cedars  laid. 

This  adl  of  violence  and  wrong 
Alarum'd  all  the  favage  race  ; 
With  loud  complaints  to  Court  they  throng, 
Stripp'd  cf  their  Ihades,  and  ancient  reiting-placc> 

V/ith  generous  rage  the  Lion  fliook. 
And  vow'd  the  Boar  ihoald  dearly  pay  ; 
"'  I  hate,  quoth  he,  a  down-caft  look. 
That  robs  the  publick  in  a  friendly  way. 

**  Unhappy  groves,  my  empires  pride! 
Lov'd  folitudes,  ye  fhades  divine  ! 
The  rage  of  tempefts  ye  defy*d, 
Condemn'd  to  perilh  by  a  fordid  Swine 

**  Ye  rural  Deities,  and  Powers  unknown, 
What  can  fo  great  a  lofs  fufRce  1 
If  a  hung  Brawner  will  atone. 
Accept  friend  Chucky  for  a  facrifice.'* 

THE       MORAL. 

The  Britifh  oak's  our  nation's  ftrength  and  pride, 
W^ith  which  triumphant  o'er  the  main  we  ride; 

Infulting 
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Infulilng  foes  are  by  our  navies  avv'd, 

A  guard  at  home,  our  dreaded  power  abroad. 

Like  Druids  then  your  forefts  facred  keep, 
Preferve  with  them  your  empire  of  the  deep. 
Subjefts  their  Prince's  bounty  oft  abufe. 
And  fpoil  the  public  for  their  private  ufe ; 
J5ut  no  rapacious  hand  fhould  dare  deface. 
The  royal  itores  of  a  well-timber'd  chace. 

FABLE       Kin, 

THE       FOX      AND       FLIES. 

A  S  crafty  Pveynard  drove  to  fvvim 
^  •*'  The  torrent  of  a  rapid  ftream. 

To  gain  the  farther  fide  ; 
Before  the  middle  fpace  was  pail, 
A  whirling  eddy  caught  him  faft. 
And  drove  him  with  the  tide. 

With  vain  efforts  and  ftruggling  fpent, 
Half  drown'd,  yet  forc'd  to  be  content. 

Poor  Ren  a  foaking  lay  ; 
Till  fome  kind  ebb  fhould  fet  him  free. 
Or  chance  reilore  that  liberty 

The  waves  had  took  away. 

A  fwarm  of  half-flarv'd  haggard  Flie<> 
With  fury  feiz'd  the  floating  prize. 

By  raging  hunger  led  ; 
With  many  a  curfe  and  bitter  groan. 
He  fhook  his  fides,  and  wiih'd  them  gone, 

Whilil  plentccufly  they  fed. 

A  Hedge- 
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A  Hedge-hog  faw  his  evil  plight ; 
Touch'd  with  compaffion  at  the  fight. 

Quoth  he,  *<  To  fhow  I  'm  civil, 
I  '11  brufh  thofe  fwigging  dogs  away. 
That  on  thy  blood  remorfelefs  prey. 

And  fend  them  to  the  Devil/' 

*'  No,  courteous  Sir,  the  Fox  reply'd. 
Let  them  infeil  and  gore  my  hide. 

With  their  infatiate  thirft  ; 
Since  I  fuch  fatal  wounds  fuftain, 
'Twill  yield  fome  pleafure  midft  the  pain. 

To  fee  the  blood-hounds  burft." 

THE     moral;     from     NOSTRADAMUS. 

**  Le  fang  du  Jufte  a  Londres  fera  faute 
•*  Bruffer  par  feu,  &c.'" 

Thus  guilty  Britain  to  her  Thames  complains, 
**  With  royal  blood  defil'd,  O  cleanfe  my  ilains ! 
Whence  plagues  arife  !  whence  dire  contagions  come  ! 
And  flames  that  my  Augufla's  pride  confume  1'* 

*'  In  vain,  faith  Thames ;  the  Regicidal  breed 
Will  fwarm  again,  by  them  thy  land  fhall  bleed 
Extremeft  curfe  !   but  fo  juil  Heaven  decreed  ! 
Republicans  ihall  Britain's  treafures  drain. 
Betray  her  Monarch,  and  her  Church  prophane! 
Till,  gorg'd  with  fpoils,  with  blood  the  leeches  burll. 
Or  Tyburn  add  the  fecond  to  the  firft." 


FABLE 
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FABLE       XIV. 

THE      BEAR      AND      MOUNTEBANK, 

'TpHERE  liv'd  a  Quack  in  high  repute, 
■*-     By  virtue  of  a  velvet  fuit. 

And  celebrated  bill ; 
As  for  his  knowledge,   'tis  allow'd. 
He  had  enough  to  cheat  the  crowd. 

And  that 's  good  modern  fkill. 

Once  as  this  Orator  held  forth 

On  topicks  of  his  medicines'  worth. 

And  wondrous  cures  they  wrought ; 
Though  not  a  word  they  underftood. 
His  eloquence  fo  charm 'd  the  crowd. 

That  Hill  they  gap'd  and  bought. 

Midft  his  harangue,  one  day  it  chanc'd, 
Tom  Dove  *  the  Bear  that  way  advanc'd. 

In  proceflion  to  his  Hake  ; 
The  Rabble  quit  their  Dcdor  Hraight, 
And  with  huzzas  on  Bruin  wait. 

Who  thus  the  chief  befpake  : 

**  D'  ye  hear,  ye  pack  of  bawling  louts, 
Compos'd  of  vermin,  iHnk,  and  clouts. 

Why  all  this  noife  and  do  ? 
Thoug:i  through  my  nofe  a  ring  is  got. 
And  here  I'm  baited  like  a  fot. 

Still  I  refemble  you. 

•  Tom  Dove  has  been  celebrated  by  Dryden  and  King, 

N. 

**  Obfervc 
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**  Obferve  that  Mountebanking  Fool, 
Perch'd  yonder  on  his  three-legg*d  flool. 

With  poifonous  drugs  to  fell ; 
See  o'er  his  fhoulder  how  he  fneers. 
Three  hours  to  lug  you  by  the  ears. 

Yet  pleafes  wondrous  well. 

'^  With  fulfome  lyes  and  flupid  fluff, 
He  cheats  and  banters  you  enough. 

Yet  there  ye  flock  by  fhoals ; 
But  if  by  chance  a  bear  's  brought  out. 
At  him  ye  hollow,  laugh,  and  fhout. 

And  who  's  the  greater  fools  f 

"  So,  brother  Monflers,  face  about. 
The  Quack  your  keeper  wants  his  rout ; 

For,  underneath  the  rofe. 
Another  fort  of  Brutes  there  are, 
Befides  a  flupid  Ruffian  Bear, 

That 's  mifled  by  the  nofe." 

T    H    E       M   O   R    A  L. 

Ill  Miniflers,  like  Quacks,  the  crowd  deceive. 
Defraud  them  for  their  good ;   and  they  believe  : 
At  France  and  Rome  they  rail  with  fpecious  artsy 
And,  whilfl  they  cheat  the  vulgar,  gain  their  hearts. 

But  if  fagacious  Bruin  fmells  them  out. 
Their  frauds  expofmg  to  the  injur'd  rout ; 
To  mifchief  prone,  implacable,  and  flrong. 
Ten  thcufand  tongues  and  hands  revenge  the  wrong. 

FABLE 
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FABLE       XV. 

THE  PEACOCK  PROCLAIMED  KING. 

/\    Vulture,  old  and  feeble  grown, 
"^^      Took  up  and  much  reform'd  his  life  ; 
His  beak  decay'd,  and  talons  gone. 
Yet  ftill  he  reliih*d  noife  and  ftrife. 
Once  a  young  Peacock  to  the  Birds  brought  forth. 
On  his  high  tirth  harangued,  and  blooming  worth. 

*•'  The  iiles  and  watery  realm,  f'.id  he. 

This  hopeful  Monarch  (hall  command  1 

His  fceptre  to  depend  on  me. 

And  rule  the  tributary  land  ; 
Referving  only  for  our  royal  ufe, 
Whate'er  the  feas  and  fertile  coafts  produce.*' 

The  Peacock,  a  pert  dapper  fpark. 
Made  the  fagacious  Vulture's  choice  ; 
His  title  and  defcent,   though  d^k. 
Soon  gain'd  the  whole  affembly's  voice. 
The  Pye  except,  a  member  of  the  board. 
Who,  midfl  their  acclamations,  crav'd  a  word* 

**  His  Highnefs'  merits  and  defert. 

Quoth  he,   'tis  needlefs  to  difpute  ; 

In  giving  empires  we  *re  too  pert, 

With  neither  right  nor  power  to  do  't ; 
You  've  made  a  Peacock  King  :  pray,  now  'tis  done. 
What  champion  here  conduds  him  to  his  throne. 

♦♦  Where 
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**  Where  the  imperial  Eagle  reigns, 
Renown'd  for  arms,  and  warlike  might. 
Who  fuch  a  feeble  youth  difdains. 
And  Vultures  dares  engage  in  fight  ? 
Therefore,  Meffieurs,  it  is  my  private  voice. 
That  the  pofleiTor  firft  approve  our  choice.'* 

THE       MORAL. 

Casfar,  that  Prince  betrays  his  fears, 
Who  ftyles  thee  Monarch  in  the  field. 
But,   when  thy  army  difappears. 
To  weak  Pretenders  will  thy  titles  yield. 

But  wifer  Politicians  fay, 
True  ccndud  is  not  fo  much  (hewn. 
In  giving  others'  realms  away. 
As  in  defending  well  their  own. 


FABLE       XVI. 

A      LACONIC      CONDEMN  EB. 

A    Sage  Laconic,  truly  wife, 

Whofe  converfation  was  concife, 
Train'd  up  in  rigid  fchools  ; 
Once,  when  a  fmgle  word  would  do. 
Had  lavilhly  made  ufe  of  two. 
In  high  contempt  of  rules. 


A  Bill 


11 
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A  Bill  againft  him  was  preferr'd. 
The  charge  by  evidence  averr'd. 

That  fully  prov'd  the  fad: 
The  Judges  aggravate  the  crime. 
In  words  as  few,  and  little  time. 

As  anfwer'd  men  compaft. 

Quoth  one,  "  The  being  too  verbofe 
A  mifdemeanor  is  fo  grofs. 

Of  that  pernicious  kind  ! 
The  punifnment  mull  reach  your  fenfe> 
And  reafon  fmart  for  this  offence. 

By  torturing  your  mind. 

**  Read  Jura  Populi  o'er  twice, 
Pittis  and  Bunyan,  books  of  price  ! 

And  Oats's  modefl:  vein  : 
Read  Baxter's  volumes,  Tindal's  works> 
Yorkfhire  Petilli  with  that  of  Bucks, 

True  cant,  and  libel  flrain. 

*'  For  folid  nonfenfe,  thoughtlefs  words. 
The  vindication  of  the  Lords, 

That  anfwers  *  Mackworth  's  State  :* 
Read  firft  and  fecond  paragraph. 
If  poflible  drudge  on  through  half, 

Your  crime  you  "11  expiate." 

The  wretch  with  flrong  convullions  fhook, 
Defpair  and  anguifli  in  his  look. 
To  Heaven  for  mercy  cry'd  : 
Quoth  he,  "  Send  gibbets,  racks,  or  wheel, 
Algiers  and  gallies  pleafe  me  well. 

Such  torments  I  '11  abide. 

*'  But 
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"   But  damn  me  not  for  one  offence. 
To  volumes  unally'd  to  fenfe. 
Vainly  to  wafte  my  breath : 
That  Anfwer  to  the  Commons'  Rights 
With  labour'd  duUnefs  fo  affrights. 
The  thoughts  are  vvorfe  than  death." 
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ON'     QjJEEN     Caroline's     rebuilding     the 

LODGINGS      OF      THE      BLACK       PRINCE,      AST) 
HENRY    V.     AT     QUEEN's     COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

"TT  THERE  bold  and  graceful  fears,  fecure  of  fame, 
'  ^     The  pile,  now  worthy  great  Philippa's  name, 
Mark  that  old  ruin,  Gothic  and  uncouth. 
Where  the  Black  Edward pafs'd  his  beardlefs  youth; 
And  the  Fifth  Henry,  for  his  firft  renown, 
Out-ftripp'd  each  rival  in  a  ftudent's  gown. 

In  that  coarfe  age  were  Princes  fond  to  dwell 
With  meagre  monks,  and  haunt  the  filent  cell : 
Sent  from  the  Monarch's  to  the  Mufe's  court. 
Their  meals  were  frugal,  and  their  fleeps  were  fhort ; 
To  couch  at  curfeu-time  they  thought  no  fccrn. 
And  froze  at  matuis  every  winter-morn  j 

L  4  They 
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They  read,  an  early  book,  the  Harry  frame, 

•  •  • 

And  llfp'd  each  conllellaticn  by  its  name ; 
Art  after  art  ftill  dawning  to  their  view. 
And  their  mind  opening  as  their  ftature  grew. 

Yet,  whofe  ripe  manhood  fpread  our  fame  fo  far. 
Sages  in  peace,  and  demi-gods  in  war  ! 
Who,  ftern  in  fi^ht,  made  eclsoing:  Creffi  rins:. 
And,  mild  in  conquell:,  ferv'd  his  captive  king! 
Who  gain'd,  at  Agincourt,  the  vidor's  bays; 
Nor  took  himfelf,  but  gave  good  Heaven,  the  praife  ! 
Thy  Rurfelings,  ancient  dome  !  to  virtue  form'd; 
To  mercy  liitening,  whilH  in  fields  they  florm'd; 
Fierce  to  the  fierce ;  and  warm  th'  opprell  to  fave  ; 
Through  life  rever'd,  and  worfnip'd  in  the  grave  ! 
In  tenfold  pride  the  mouldering  roofs  fhall  Ihine, 
The  ftatelv  work  of  bounteous  Caroline  : 
And  bleft  Philippa,  with  unenvious  eyes. 
From  Heaven  behold  her  Rival's  fabric  rife, 
'If  flill,  bright  Saint,  this  fpot  deferves  thy  care. 
Incline  thee  to  th'  ambitious  Mufe's  prayer : 
O,  cr.uld'il  thou  win  young  William's  bloom  to  grace 
'His  Mother's  walls,  and  fill  thy  Edward's  place. 
How  wouM  that  genius,  v/hofe  propitious  wings 
Have  here  twice  hover'd  o'er  the  Sons  of  Kings, 
Defcend  triumphant  to  his  ancient  feat. 
And  take  in  charge  a  third  PlantaQ-enet ! 


T  O 


I 


[  153  ] 

TO  THE  SUPPOSED  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
SPECTATOR. 

N  courts  licentious,  and  a  fhamelefs  ftage, 
Hovv  long  the  war  fliall  wit  witli  virtue  wage  ? 
Inchanted  by  this  proftituted  fair, 
Our  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fatil  fnare ; 
In  height  of  rapture  clafp  unheeded  pains. 
And  fuck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins  ? 

Thy  rpotlefstiioughts  unihock'vdtheprieil  may  hear ; 
And  the  pure  veftal  in  her  bofom  wear. 
To  confcicus  blufhes  and  diminifh'd  pride. 
Thy  glafs  betrays  what  treacherous  love  would  hide  ; 
Nor  harfn  thy  precepts,  but  infus'd  by  Health, 
Pleas'd  while  they  cure,   and  cheat  us  into  health. 
Thy  works  in  Chloe's  toilet  gain  a  part. 
And  with  his  tailor  ihare  the  fopling's  heart : 
Laih'd  in  thy  fatire,  the  penurious  cit 
Laughs  at  himfelf,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit : 
From  felon  gamefters  the  raw  fquire  is  free. 
And  Britain  owes  her  refcued  oaks  to  thee. 
His  mifs  the  frolic  Vifcount  dreads  to  toaft. 
Or  his  third  cure  the  (hallow  Templar  boall ; 
And  the  rafh  fool,   who  fcorn'd  the  beaten  road. 
Dares  quakes  at  thunder,  and  confefs  his  God. 

The  brainlefs  fcripling,  who,  expell'd  the  town, 
Damn'd  the  ftifF  college  and  pedantic  gown, 
j^w'd  by  thy  name,  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 

A  fauntering 
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A  faunteiing  tribe  !   fuch  born  to  wide  eftates. 

With  yea  and  m  in  fenates  hold  debates : 

At  length  defpis'd  each  to  his  fields  retires, 

Firft  with  the  dogs,  and  king  amidft  the  fquires ; 

From  pert  to  ftupid,  finks  fupinely  down. 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

Such  reader's  fcorn'd,  thou  wing'fl  thy  daring  flight. 
Above  the  flars,  and  tread'ft  the  fields  of  light ; 
Fame,  heaven  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  theme. 
And  vifions  fuch  as  Jove  himfelf  might  dream  ; 
Man  funk  to  flavery,  though  to  glory  born. 
Heaven's  pride  when  upright,  and  deprav'd  his  fcorn. 

Such  hints  alone  could  Britifh  Virgil  lend. 
And  thou  alone  deferve  from  fuch  a  friend ; 
A  debt  fo  borro^v'd  is  illuftrious  fhame. 
And  fam.e  when  Ihar'd  with  him  is  double  fame. 
So,  flufli'd  with  fweets  by  Beauty's  Queen  bellow'd. 
With  more  than  mortal  charms  ^neas  glow'd : 
Such  generous  ftrifes  Eugene  and  Marlborough  try, . 
And  as  in  glory,  fo  in  friendfliip  vie. 

Permit  thefe  lines  by  thee  to  live — nor  blame 
A  Mufe  that  pants  and  languifhes  for  fame  ; 
That  fears  to  fink,  when  humbler  themes  fhe  fings,. 
Loft  in  the  mafs  of  mean  forgotten  things : 
Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophefy,  my  rhymes. 
The  praife  of  virgins  in  fucceeding  times : 
Mix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  fhall  fee. 
But  ftand  prcte(5ted,  as  infpir'd,  by  thee. 

So  fome  weak  fhoot,  which  elfe  would  poorly  rife,, 

Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  ikies ; 

Through 
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Through  the  new  pupil  foftering  juices  fiow, 
Thrull  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to  blow. 
Aloft ;  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 
\V  ith  borrow'd  life^   and  vigour  not  his  own. 


A         P      O      E      M, 

t 

TO    HIS    EXCELLENCY    THE    LORD    PRIVY. 
SEAL,    ON    THE   PROSPECT   OF   PEACE. 

*'  Sacerdos 

«     '*  Fronde  fuper  Mitram,  &fellcl  comptus  Oliva.'* 

ViRG, 
TO    THE    LORD    PRIVY    SEAL- 

/CONTENDING  kings,  and  fields  of  death,  too  long 
^^  Have  been  the  fubjeft  of  the  Britilh  fong. 
Who  hath  not  read  of  fam'd  Ramillia's  plain, 
Bavaria's  fall,  and  Danube  choak'd  with  ilainl 
Exhauiled  themes !  a  gentler  note  I  raife. 
And  fmg  returning  peace  in  fofter  lays. 
Their  fury  queli'd,  and  martial  rage  allay 'd,, 
I  wait  our  heroes  in  the  fylvan  fhade  : 
Difbanding  hofts  are  imag'd  to  my  mind. 
And  warring  powers  in  friendly  leagues  combin'd. 
While  eafe  and  plcafure  make  the  nations  fmile. 
And  Heaven  and  Anna  blefs  Britannia's  iile. 

Well 
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Well  fends  our  queen  her  mitred  Briftol  forth. 
For  early  counfels  fam'd,  and  long-try'd  worth  ; 
Who,  thirty  rolling  years,  had  oft  withheld 
The  Swede  and  Saxon  from  the  duily  field; 
Completely  form'd  to  heal  the  Chriftian  wounds. 
To  name  the  kings,   and  give  each  kingdom  bounds; 
The  face  of  ravag'd  nature  to  repair. 
By  leagues  to  foften  earth,  and  heaven  by  prayer. 
To  gain  by  love,  where  rage  and  (laughter  fail, 
And  make  the  crofier  o'er  the  fword  prevail. 

So  when  great  Mofes,  with  Jehovah's  wand. 
Had  fcatter'd  plagues  o'er  llubborn  Pharaoh's  land. 
Now  fpread  an  holl:  of  locufts  round  the  Ihore, 
Now  turn'd  Nile's  fattening  ftreams  to  putrid  gore  ; 
Plenty  and  gladnefs  mark'd  the  prieft  of  God, 
And  fudden  almonds  fhot  from  Aaron's  rod. 

O  thou,    from  whom  thefe  bounteous  bleffings  flow. 
To  whom,  as  chief,  the  hopes  of  peace  we  owe, 
(For  next  to  thee,  the  man  whom  kings  contend 
To  llile  companion,  and  to  make  their  friend. 
Great  Strafford,  rich  in  every  courtly  grace. 
With  joyful  pride  accepts  the  fecond  place) 
From  Britain's  ifle,   and  Ifis'  i'acred  fpring. 
One  hour,  oh  I   liften  while  the  Mufes  fing. 
Though  minifters  of  m.ighty  monarchs  wait, 
With  beating  hearts  to  learn  their  mailers'  fate. 
One  hour  forbear  to  fpeak  thy  queen's  commands. 
Nor  think  the  world,  thy  charge,  neglected  flands ; 

The 
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The  blifstul  profpeds,  in  my  verie  difplay'd. 
May  lure  the  Itubborn,  the  deceiv'd  perluade  : 
Ev'n  thou  to  peace  (halt  fpeedier  urge  the  way. 
And  more  be  haften'd  by  this  iliort  delay. 
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THE  haughty  Gaul,  in  ten  campaigns  o'erthrown , 
Now  ceas'd  to  think  the  weftern  world  his  own. 
Oft  had  he  mourn'd  his  boafting  leaders  bound. 
And  his  proud  bulwarks  fmoking  on  the  ground : 
In  vain  witli  powers  renew'd  he  fdl'd  the  plain. 
Made  timorous  vows,  and  brib'd  the  faints  in  vain  ; 
As  oft  his  legions  did  the  fight  decline, 
Lurk'd  in  the  trench,  and  Ikulk'd  behind  the  line. 
Before  his  eyes  the  fancied  javelin  gleams. 
At  fealls  he  ftarts,  and  feems  dethron'd  in  dreams  j 
On  glory  pall:  reflefts  with  fecret  pain. 
On  mines  exhaufted,  and  on  millions  flain. 

To  Britain's  Queen  the  fcepter'd  fuppliant  bends. 
To  her  his  crowns  and  infant  race  commends. 
Who  grieves  her  fame  with  Chriilian  blood  to  buy. 
Nor  aflcs  for  glory  at  a  price  fo  high. 
At  her  decree,  the  war  fufpended  Hands, 
And  Britain's  heroes  hold  their  lifted  hands. 
Their  open  brows  no  threatening  frowns  difguife. 
But  gentler  paflions  fparkle  in  their  eyes. 
The  Gauls,  who  never  in  their  courts  could  find 
Such  tempered  fire  with  manly  beauty  join'd. 

Doubt 
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Doubt  if  they  're  thofe,  whom  dreadful  to  the  view 

In  forms  fo  fierce  their  fearful  fancies  drew  ; 

At  whofe  dire  names  ten  thoufand  widows  preft 

Their  helplefs  orphans  clinging  to  the  breafi:. 

In  filent  rapture  each  his  foe  furveys  ; 

They  vow  firm  friendfhip,  and  give  mutual  praife. 

Brave  minds,  howe'er  at  war,  are  fecret  friends; 

Their  generous  difcord  with  the  battle  ends ; 

In  peace  they  wonder  whence  difTenfion  rofe. 

And  alk  how  fouls  fo  like  could  e'er  be  foes. 

Methinks  I  hear  more  friendly  fhouts  rebound. 
And  focial  clarions  mix  their  fprightly  found. 
The  Britifli  flags  are  furl'd,  her  troops  difband. 
And  fcatter'd  armies  feek  their  native  land. 
The  hardy  veteran,  proud  of  many  a  fear. 
The  manly  charms  and  honours  of  the  war. 
Who  hop'd  to  fhare  his  friends'  illuftrious  doom. 
And  in  the  battle  find  a  foldier's  tomb. 
Leans  on  his  fpear  to  take  his  farewell  view. 
And  fighing  bids  the  glorious  camp  adieu. 

Ye  generous  fair,  receive  the  brave  with  fmiles, 

.O'er-pay  their  fleeplefs  nights,  and  crown  their  toils ; 
Soft  beauty  is  the  gallant  fcldier's  due, 
For  you  they  conquer,  and  they  bleed  for  you. 

,.  In  vain  proud  Gaul  with  boaflful  Spain  confpires. 
When  Englifh  valour  Englifh  beauty  fires  ; 
The  nations  dread  your  eyes,  and  kings  defpair 
Of  chiefs  fo  brave,  till  they  have  nymphs  fo  fair. 

See  the  fond  wife,  in  tears  of  tranfport  drowned. 
Hugs  her  rough  lord,  and  weeps  o'er  every  wound. 

Hangs 
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Hangs  on  the  lips  that  fields  of  blood  relate. 
And  fmiles,  or  trembles,  at  his  various  fate. 
Near  the  full  bowl  he  draws  the  fancy'd  line. 
And  marks  feign'd  trenches  in  the  flowing  wine. 
Then  fets  th'  invefted  fort  before  his  eyes. 
And  mines,  that  whirl'd  battalions  to  the  ikies  : 
His  little  liftening  progeny  turn  pale. 
And  beg  again  to  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 

Such  dire  atchievements  fmgs  the  bard,  that  tells 
Of  palfrey'd  dames,  bold  knights,  and  magic  fpells. 
Where  whole  brigades  one  cham.pion's  arms  o'erthrow. 
And  cleave  a  giant  at  a  random  blow. 
Slay  paynims  vile,  that  force  the  fair,  and  tame 
The  goblin's  fury,  and  the  dragon's  flame. 

Our  eacrer  youth  to  dillant  nations  run. 
To  vifit  fields,  their  valiant  fathers  won ; 
From  Flandria's  lliore  their  country's  fame  they  trace, 
Till  far  Germania  fliews  her  blalled  face. 
Th'  exulting  Briton  afks  his  mournful  guide. 
Where  his  hard  fate  the  loll  Bavaria  try'd: 
Vv'here  Stepney  grav'd  the  ftone  to  Anna's  fame. 
He  points  to  Blenheim,  once  a  vulgar  name; 
Here  fled  the  Houfliold,  there  did  Tallard  yield. 
Here  Marlborough  turn'd  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
On  thofe  fleep  banks,  near  Danube's  raging  flood  : 
The  Gauls  thrice  flarted  back,  and  trembling  fl:ood: 
When,  Churchill's  arm  perceiv'd,  they  flood  not  long. 
But  plung'd  amidfl  the  waves,  a  defperate  throng. 
Crowds  whelm  'd  on  crowds  dafli'd  wide  the  watery  bed. 
And  drove  the  current  to  its  difl:ant  head. 

As 
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As  when  by  Raphael's,  or  by  Kneller's  hands 
A  warlike  courier  on  the  canvas  ftands. 
Such  as  on  Landen  bleeding  Ormond  bore. 
Or  fet  young  Ammon  on  the  Granic  Ihore  ; 
If  chance  a  generous  fleed  the  work  behold. 
He  fnorts,  he  neighs,  he  champs  the  foamy  gold: 
So,  Hocftet  feen,  tumultuous  paffions  roll. 
And  hints  of  glory  fire  the  Briton's  foul. 
In  fancy'd  fights  he  fees  the  troops  engage. 
And  all  the  tempeft  of  the  battle  rage. 

Charm  me,  ye  powers,  with  fcenes  lefs  nobly  brio-ht. 
Far  humbler  thoughts  th'  inglorious  Mufe  delight. 
Content  to  fee  the  honours  of  the  field 
By  plough-ihares  level'd,  or  in  flowers  conceal'd. 
O'er  fhatter'd  walls  may  creeping  ivy  twine. 
And  grafs  luxuriant  clothe  the  harmlefs  mine. 
Tame  flocks  afcend  the  breach  without  a  wound. 
Or  crop  the  ballion,  now  a  fruitful  ground  ; 
While  ihepherds  fleep,  along  the  rampard  laid. 
Or  pipe  beneath  the  formidable  fliade.   • 

Who  was  the  man  ?    Oblivion  blaft  his  name. 
Torn  out,  and  blotted  from  the  lift  of  fame  ! 
Who,  fond  of  lawlefs  rule,  and  proudly  brave, 
Firft  funk  the  filial  fubjedl  to  a  flave. 
His  neighbour's  realms  by  frauds  unkingly  gain'd. 
In  guililefs  blood  the  facred  ermine  ftain'd, 
Laid  fchemes  for  death,  to  flaughter  turn'd  his  heart. 
And  fitted  murder  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Ah  !   curft  ambition,  to  thy  lures  we  owe 
All  the  great  ills,  that  mortals  bear  below. 

Curfl 
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Curfl  by  the  hind,  when  to  the  fpoil  he  yields 

His  year's  whole  fweat,  and  vainly  ripen'd  fields ; 

Curfl  by  the  maid,  torn  from  her  lover's  fide. 

When  left  a  widow,  though  not  yet  a  bride ; 

By  mothers  curft,  when  floods  of  tears  they  (hcd. 

And  fcatter  ufelefs  rofes  on  the  dead. 

Oh,  facred  Briflol !   then,  what  dangers  prove 

The  arts,  thou  fmirfl  on  with  paternal  love  ? 

Then,  mixt  with  rubbifh  by  the  brutal  foes. 

In  vain  the  marble  breathes,  the  canvas  glows  ; 

To  fhades  obfcure  the  glittering  fword  purfues 

The  gentle  poet,  and  defencelefs  Mufe. 

A  voice  like  thine,  alone,  might  then  aflvvage 

The  warrior's  fury,  and  control  his  rage  ; 

To  hear  thee  fpeak,  might  the  fierce  Vandal  ftand. 

And  fling  the  brandifh'd  fabre  from  his  hand. 

Far  hence  be  driven  to  Scythia's  ftormy  Ihore 
The  drum's  harfh  mufic,  and  the  cannon's  roar; 
Let  grim  Bellona  haunt  the  lawlefs  plain. 
Where  Tartar  clans  and  grizly  CoiTacks  reign ; 
Let  the  fteel'd  Turk  be  deaf  to  matrons'  cries. 
See  virgins  ravifh'd  v/iih  relentlefs  eyes. 
To  death  gray  heads  and  fmiling  infants  doom. 
Nor  fpare  the  promife  of  the  pregnant  womb. 
O'er  wafted  kingdoms  fpread  his  wide  command. 
The  favage  lord  of  an  unpeopled  land. 

Her  guiltlefs  glory  j  aft  Britannia  draws 
From  pure  religion,  and  impartial  laws. 
To  Europe's  wounds  a  mother's  aid  ftie  brings. 
And  holds  in  equal  fcales  the  rival  kings ; 
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Her  generous  fons  in  choiceft  gifts  abound. 
Alike  in  arms,  alike  in  arts  renovvn'd. 

As  when  fweet  Venus  (fo  the  fable  fings) 
A\vak*d  by  Nereids,  from  the  ocean  fprings, 
With  fmiles  Ihe  fees  the  threatening  billows  rife. 
Spread  fmooth  the  furge,  and  clears  the  louring  fkies. 
Light, o'er  the  deep,  with  fluttering  Cupids  crown'd, 
The  pearly  conch  and  filver  turtles  bound ; 
Her  trefies  fhed  ambrofial  odours  round. 

Amidft  the  world  of  waves  fo  ftands  ferene 
Britannia's  iile,  the  ocean's  ftately  queen  ; 
In  vain  the  nations  have  confpir'd  her  fall. 
Her  trench  the  fea,  and  fleets  her  floating  wall : 
Defencelefs  barks,  her  powerful  navy  near, 
Have  only  waves  and  hurricanes  to  fear. 
What  bold  invader,  or  what  land  opprell. 
Hath  not  her  anger  quell'd,  her  aid  redrefl: ! 
Say,  where  have  e'er  her  union-crofl'es  fail'd. 
But  much  her  arms,  her  juftice  more  prevail'd  I 
Her  labours  are,  to  plead  th'  Almighty's  caufe. 
Her  pride,  to  teach  th'  untam'd  barbarian  laws : 
Who  conquers  wins  by  brutal  flrength  the  prize  ; 
But  'tis  a  godlike  work  to  civilize. 

Have  we  forgot  how  from  great  Ruflia's  throne 
The  king,  whofe  power  half  Europe's  regions  own, 
Whofe  fceptre  waving,  with  one  fhout  rufli  forth 
In  fwarms  ihe  harnefs'd  millions  of  the  north. 
Through  realms  of  ice  purfued  his  tedious  way 
To  court  our  friendfliip,  and  our  fame  furvey  1 
Hence  the  rich  prize  of  ufeful  arts  he  bore, 
And  round  his  empire  fprgad  the  learned  flore  :   . 

(T' adora 
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(T'  adorn  old  realms  is  more  than  new  to  raife, 
Kis  country's  parent  is  a  monarch's  praiCe.) 
His  bands  now  march  in  juft  array  to  war. 
And  Cafpian  gulphs  unufual  navies  bear ; 
With  Runick.  lays  Smolenfko's  forcfls  ring. 
And  wondering  Volga  hears  the  Mufes  iing. 
Did  not  the  painted  kings  of  India  greet 
Our  Queen,  and  lay  their  fceptres  at  her  feet  ? 
Chiefs  who  full  bowls  of  hofiile  blood  had  quafF'd, 
Fam'd  for  the  javelin,  and  invenom'd  fhaft, 
Whofe  haughty  brows  made  favages  adore. 
Nor  bovv'd  to  lefs  than  flars  cr  fun  before. 
Her  pitying  fmile  accepts  their  fuppliant  claim. 
And  adds  four  monarchs  to  the  Chriftian  name. 

Bleft  ufe  of  power !   O  virtuous  pride  in  kings ! 
And  like  his  bounty,  whence  dominion  fprings ! 
Which  o'er  new  worlds  makes  heaven's  indulgence 
And  ranges  myriads  under  laws  divine !  [fhine. 

Well  bought  with  all  that  thofe  fweet  regions  hold. 
With  groves  of  fpices,  and  with  mines  of  gold. 

Fearlefs  our  merchant  now  purfues  his  gain, 
And  roams  fecurely  o'er  the  boundlefs  main. 
Now  o'er  his  head  the  polar  bear  he  fpies. 
And  freezing  fpangles  of  the  Lapland  fkies ; 
Now  fwells  his  canvas  to  the  fultry  line. 
With  glittering  fpoils  where  Indian  grottos  fhine. 
Where  fumes  of  incenfe  glad  the  fouthern  feas. 
And  wafted  citron  fcents  the  balmy  breeze. 
Here  nearer  funs  prepare  the  ripening  gem. 
To  grace  great  Anne's  imperial  diadem, 
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And  here  the  ore,  whofe  melted  mafs  Ihall  yield 
On  faithful  coins  each  memorable  field. 
Which,  mix'd  with  medals  of  immortal  Rome, 
May  clear  difputes,  and  teach  the  times  to  come. 

In  circling  beams  fhall  godlike  Anna  glow. 
And  Churchill's  fvvord  hang  o'er  the  proftrate  foe ; 
In  comely  wounds  Ihall  bleeding  worthies  Hand, 
Webb's  firm  platoon,  and  Lumley's  faithful  band, 
Bold  Mordaunt  in  Iberian  trophies  dreft, 
And  Campbell's  dragon  on  his  dauntlefs  breaft< 
Great  Ormond's  deeds  on  Vigo's  fpoils  enroll'd. 
And  Gulfcard's  knife  on  Harley's  Chili  gold. 
And, if  the  Mufe,  O  Briftol,  might  decree. 
Here  Granville  noted  by  the  lyre  fhould  be, 
The  lyre  for  Granville,  and  the  crofs  for  thee. 

Such  are  the  honours  grateful  Britain  pays ; 
So  patriots  merit,  and  fo  monarchs  praife. 
O'er  diftant  times  fuch  records  ihall  prevail. 
When  Englilh  numbers,  antiquated,  fail: 
A  tripling  fong  the  Mufe  can  only  yield. 
And  footh  her  foldiers  panting  from  the  field. 
To  fweet  retirements  fee  them  fafe  convey'd. 
And  raife  their  battles  in  the  rural  fhade. 
From  fields  of  death  to  Woodftock's  peaceful  glooms, 
(The  poet's  haunt)  Britannia's  hero  comes— 
Begin,  my  Mufe,  and  foftly  touch  the  ftring: 
Here  Henry  lov'd  ;  and  Chaucer  learn'd  to  fing. 

Hail,  fabled  grotto  1   hail,  Elyfian  foil! 
Thou  faireft  fpot  of  fair  Britannia's  ifle ! 
Where  kings  of  old,  conceal'd,  forgot  the  throne. 
And  beauty  was  content  to  Ihine  unknown ', 

Where 
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Where  love  and  war  by  turns  pavilions  rear. 

And  Henry's  bovvers  near  Blenheim's  dome  appear; 

The  weary'd  champion  lull  in  foft  alcoves. 

The  nobleft  boaft  of  thy  romantic  groves. 

Oft,  if  the  Mufe  prefage,  (hall  he  be  (cQn 

By  Rofamonda  fleeting  o'er  the  green, 

In  dreams  be  hail'd  by  heroes'  mighty  fliades. 

And  hear  old  Chaucer  warble  through  the  glades. 

O'er  the  fam'd  echoing  vaults  his  name  fhall  bound,    • 

And  hill  to  hill  reflefl  the  favourite  foUnd. 

Here,  here  at  leaft  thy  love  for  arms  give  o'er. 
Nor,  one  world  conquer'd,  fondly  wilh  for  more. 
Vice  of  great  fouls  alone  1  O  thirfl  of  fame  ! 
The  Mufe  admires  it,  while  fhe  drives  to  blame. 
Thy  toils  be  nov/  to  chace  the  bounding  deer. 
Or  view  the  courfers  llretch  in  wild  career. 
This  lovely  fcene  fhall  iboth  thy  foul  to  reft. 
And  wear  each  dreadful  image  from  thy  breall. 
With  pleafure,  by  thy  conquefts  fhalt  thou  fee 
Thy  queen  triumphant,  and  all  Europe  free. 
No  cares  henceforth  fhall  thy  repofe  deflroy. 
But  what  thou  giv'fl  the  world,  thyfelf  enjoy. 

Sweet  Solitude!  when  life's  gay  hours  are  pafl, 
Howe'er  we  range,  in  thee  we  fix  at  laft: 
Tofl  through  tempeftuous  feas  (the  voyage  o'er) 
Pale  we  look  back,  and  blefs  thy  friendly  fhore. 
Our  own  ftri6l  judges  our  paft  life  we  fcan. 
And  alk  if  glory  hath  enlarg'd  the  fpan : 
If  bright  the  profpedt,  we  the  grave  defy, 
Truft  future  ages,  and  contented  die. 
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When  Grangers  from  far  diftant  climes  Ihall  come. 
To  view  the  pomp  of  this  triumphant  dome, 
"Where  rear'd  aloft  diflembled  trophies  ftand. 
And  breathing  labours  of  the  fculptor's  hand. 
Where  Kneller's  art  fhall  paint  the  flying  Gaul, 
And  Bourbon's  woes  fnall  fill  the  iiory'd  wall ; 
Heirs  of  thy  blood  (hall  o'er  their  bounteous  board 
Fix  Europe's  guard,  thy  monumental  fword. 
Banners  that  oft  have  wav'd  on  conquer'd  walls, 
AndtrumpSjthatdrown'dthe  groans  of  gafping  Gauls. 
Fair  dames  fhall  oft,  with  curious  eye,  explore 
The  coftly  robes  that  flaughter'd  generals  wore. 
Rich  trappings  from  the  Danube's  whirlpools  brought, 
(Hefperian  nuns  the  gorgeous  broidery  wrought) 
Belts  fiiff  with  gold,  the  Boian  horieman's  pride. 
And  Gaul's  fair  flowers,  in  human  crimfon  dy'd. 
Of  Churchill's  race  perhaps  fome  lovely  boy 
Shall  mark  the  burniih'd  lleel  that  hangs  on  high. 
Shall  gaze  tranfported  on  its  glittering  charms. 
And  reach  it  ftruggling  with  unequal  arms. 
By  figii5  the  drum's  tumultuous  found  requeft. 
Then  feek,  in  flarts,  the  hufliing  mother's  breaH. 

So,  in  the  painter's  animated  frame. 
Where  Mars  embraces  the  foft  Paphian  dame. 
The  little  Loves  in  fport  his  fauchion  wield. 
Or  join  their  flrength  to  heave  his  ponderous  fliield : 
One  flrokes  the  plume  in  Tityon's  gore  embrued. 
And  one  the  fpear,  that  reeks  withTyphon's  blood: 
Another's  infant  brows  the  helm  fuilain. 
He  nods  his  ere  ft,  and  fright  i>  the  fhrieking  train. 

Thus, 
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Thu6,  the  rude  tempefr  of  the  field  o'er-b!own. 
Shall  whiter  rounds  of  fmiling  years  roll  on, 
Our  viftors,  bleil  in  peace,  forget  their  wars. 
Enjoy  pafl:  dangers,  and  abfolve  the  ftars. 
But,  6h !  what  forrows  (hall  bedew  your  urns. 
Ye  honour'd  (hades,  whom  widow'd  Albion  mourns ! 
If  your  thin  forms  yet  difcontented  moan. 
And  haunt  the  mangled  manfions,  once  your  own ; 
Behold  what  flowers  the  pious  Mufes  ftrow, 
And  tears,  which  in  the  midft  of  triumph  flow ; 
Cyprefs  and  bays  your  envy.'d  brows  furround. 
Your  names  the  tender  matron's  heart  (hall  wound. 
And  the  foft  maid  grow  penflve  at  the  found. 

Accept,  great  Anne,  the  tears  their  memory  draws, 
"Who  nobly  peri(h'd  in  their  fovereign's  caufe : 
For  thou  in  pity  bid'ft  the  war  give  o'er, 
IMoAirn'ft  thy  flain  heroes,  nor  wilt  venture  more. 
Vaft  price  of  blood  on  each  victorious  day ! 
(But  Europe's  freedom  doth  that  price  repay.) 
Lamented  triumphs !  when  one  breath  mull:  tell 
That  Marlborough  conquer'd,  and  that  Dormer  fell. 

Great  Queen  !    whofe  name  ftrikes  haughty  mo- 
narchs  pale. 
On  whofe  jufl:  fceptre  hangs  Europa's  fcale, 
Whofe  arm  like  mercy  wounds,  decides  like  fate. 
On  whofe  decree  the  nations  anxious  wait : 
From  Albion's  cliffs  thy  wide-extended  hand 
Shall  o'er  the  main  to  far  Peru  command ; 
So  vail  a  tradl  whofe  wide  domain  (hall  run. 
Its  circling  fkies  fhall  fee  no  fetting  fua, 
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Thee,  thee  an  hundred  languages  fhall  claim. 
And  favage  Indians  fwear  by  Anna's  name ; 
The  line  and  poles  fhall  own  thy  rightful  fway. 
And  thy  commands  the  fever'd  globe  obey. 

Round  the  vafl  ball  thy  new  dominions  chain 
The  watery  kingdoms,  and  control  the  main  ; 
Magellan's  liraits  to  Gibraltar  they  join, 
Acrofs  the  feas  a  formidable  line ; 
The  fight  of  adverfe  Gaul  we  fear  no  more. 
But  pleas'd  fee  Dunkirk,  now  a  guiitlefs  fhore^ 
In  vain  great  Neptune  tore  the  narrow  ground. 
And  meant  his  waters  for  Britannia's  bound; 
Her  giant  genius  takes  a  mighty  ftride. 
And  fets  his  foot  beyond  th'  incroaching  tide  ; 
On  either  bank  the  land  its  mafter  knows. 
And  in  the  midll  the  fubjed  ocean  flows. 

So  near  proud  Rhodes,  acrofs  the  raging  flood. 
Stupendous  forml  the  vail  Colofliis  flood, 
(While  at  one  foot  their  thronging  gallies  ride, 
A  whole  hour's  fail  fcarce  reach  the  further  fide) 
Eetwixt  his  brazen  thighs,  in  loofe  array. 
Ten  thoufand  ftreamers  on  the  billows  play. 

By  Harley's  counfels  Dunkirk  now  reftor'd 
To  Britain's  empire,  owns  her  ancient  l,ord. 
In  him  transfus'd  his  godlike  father  reigns, 
Rich  in  the  blood  which  fwell'd  that  patriot's  veins. 
Who  boldly  faithful  met  his  fovereign's  frown. 
And  fcorn'd  for  gold  to  yield  th'  important  town. 
His  fon  was  bom  the  ravifli'd  prey  to  claim. 
And  France  llill  trembles  at  an  Harley's  name. 

A  fort 
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A  fort  fo  dreadful  to  our  Englifh  fhore, 
Our  fleets  fcarce  fear'd  the  fands  or  tempells  more, 
Whofe  vaft  expences  to  fuch  fums  amount. 
That  the  tax'd  Gaul  fcarce  furnifh'd  out  th' account, 
Whofe  walls  fuch  bulwarks,  fuch  vaft  towers  reftrain. 
Its  weakeft  ramparts  are  the  rocks  and  main. 
His  boaft  great  Louis  yields,  and  cheaply  buys 
Thy  friendihip,  Anna,  with  the  mighty  prize. 
Holland  repining,  and  in  grief  caft  down. 
Sees  the  new  glories  of  the  Britifh  crown : 
Ah !  may  they  ne'er  provoke  thee  to  the  fight. 
Nor  foes,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gaul,  invite. 
Soon  may  they  hold  the  olive,  foon  afTwage 
Their  fecret  murmurs,  nor  call  forth  thy  rage 
To  rend  their  banks,  and  pour,  at  one  command. 
Thy  realm,  the  fea,  o'er  their  precarious  land. 

Henceforth  be  thine,  vice-gerent  of  the  ikies, 
Scorn'd  worth  to  raife,  and  vice  in  robes  chaftife. 
To  dry  the  orphan's  tears,  and  from  the  bar 
Chace  the  brib'd  judge,  and  hufh  the  wordy  war. 
Deny  the  curft  blafphemer's  tongue  to  rage. 
And  turn  God's  fury  from  an  impious  age. 
Bleft  change !   the  foldier's  late  deftroying  hand 
Shall  rear  new  temples  in  his  native  land ; 
Miftaken  zealots  fhall  with  fear  behold. 
And  beg  admittance  in  our  facred  fold ; 
On  her  own  works  the  pious  queen  fhall  fmile. 
And  turn  her  cares  upon  her  favourite  ifle. 

So  the  keen  l)oIt  a  warrior  angel  aims, 
Array'd  in  clouds,  and  wrapt  in  mantling  flames ; 

He 
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He  bears  a  tempeft  on  his  founding  wings. 

And  his  red  arm  the  forky  vengeance  flings ; 

At  length,  heaven's  wrath  appeas'd,  he  quits  the  war. 

To  roll  his  orb,  and  guide  his  deftin'd  ftar. 

To  Ihed  kind  fate,  and  lucky  hours  beftow. 

And  fmile  propitious  on  the  world  below. 

Around  thy  throne  fhall  faithful  nobles  wait, 
Thefe  guard  the  church,  and  thofe  diredl  the  flate. 
To  Brillol,  graceful  in  maternal  tears. 
The  church  her  towery  forehead  gently  rears ; 
She  begs  her  pious  fon  t'  aflert  her  caufe. 
Defend  her  rights,  and  reinforce  her  laws, 
Vv^ith  holy  zeal  the  facred  work  begin. 
To  bend  the  ftubborn,  and  the  meek  to  win. 

Our  Oxford's  earl  in  careful  thought  fhall  ftand. 
To  raife  his  queen,  and  fave  a  finking  land. 
The  wealthieft  glebe  to  ravenous  Spaniards  known 
He  marks,  and  makes  the  golden  world  our  own. 
Content  with  hands  unfoil'd  to  guard  the  prize. 
And  keep  the  flore  with  undefiring  eyes. 

So  round  the  tree,  that  bore  Hefperian  gold. 
The  facred  watch  lay  curl'd  in  many  a  fold. 
His  eyes  up-rearing  to  th'  untaxed  prey. 
The  fleeplefs  guardian  wailed  life  away. 

Beneath  the  peaceful  olives,  rais'd  by  you. 
Her  ancient  pride  fhall  every  art  renew, 
(The  arts  with  you  fam'd  Harcourt  fhall  defend. 
And  courtly  Bolingbroke  the  Mufe's  friend.) 
With  piercing  eye  fome  fearch  where  nature  plays. 
And  trace  the  wanton  through  her  darkforae  maze. 

Whence 
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Whence  health  from  herbs ;   from  feeds  how  grovet 

How  vital  ftreams  in  circling  eddies  run.        [begun. 

Some  teach  why  round  the  fun  the  fpheres  advance. 

In  the  fix'd  meafures  of  their  myftic  dance. 

How  tides,  when  heav'd  by  preffing  moons,  overflow. 

And  fun-born  Iris  paints  her  fhowery  bow. 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound. 

Shall  fport  no  more  in  arbitrary  found. 

But  bufkin'd  bards  henceforth  fhall  wifely  rage. 

And  Grecian  plans  reform  Britannia's  ilage : 

Till  Congreve  bids  her  fmile,  Augufta  Hands 

And  longs  to  weep  when  flowing  Rowe  commands, 

Britain's  Spectators  fhall  their  ftrength  combine 

To  mend  our  morals,  and  our  tafte  refine. 

Fight  virtue's  caufe,  ftand  up  in  wit's  defence. 

Win  us  from  vice,  and  laugh  us  into  fenfe. 

Nor,  Prior,  haft  thou  hufh'd  the  trump  in  vain. 

Thy  lyre  fhall  now  revive  her  mirthful  ftrain. 

New  tales  fhall  now  be  told  ;  if  right  I  fee. 

The  foul  of  Chaucer  is  reftor'd  in  thee. 

Garth,  in  majeftic  numbers,  to  the  ftars 

Shall  raife  mock  heroes,  and  fantaftic  wars ; 

Like  the  young  fpreading  laurel.  Pope,  thy  name 

Shoots  up  with  ftrength,  and  rifes  into  fame ; 

With  Philips  fhall  the  peaceful  vallies  ring. 

And  Britain  hear  a  fecond  Spenfer  fing. 

That  much-lov'd  youth,  whom  Utrecht's  walls  confine. 

To  Briftol's  praifes  fhall  his  Strafford's  join: 

He  too,  from  whom  attentive  Oxford  draws 

Rules  for  juft  thinking,  and  poetic  laws. 

To 
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To  growing  bards  his  learned  aid  fhall  lend> 
The  rtridell  critic,  and  the  kindeil  friend. 
Ev'n  mine,  a  baftiful  Mufe,  whofe  rude  efTays 
Scarce  hope  for  pardon,  not  afpire  to  praife, 
Cheriih'd  by  you  in  time  may  grow  to  fame. 
And  mine  furvive  with  Briftol's  glorious  name. 

Fir'd  with  the  views  this  glittering  fcene  difplays. 
And  fmit  with  paflion  for  my  country's  praife. 
My  artlefs  reed  attempts  this  lofty  theme. 
Where  facred  Ifis  rolls  her  ancient  ilream ; 
In  cloifter'd  domes  the  great  Philippa's  pride. 
Where  learning  blooms,  while  fame  and  worth  prefide. 
Where  the  fifth  Henry  arts  and  arms  was  taught. 
And  Edward  form'd  his  CrefTy,  yet  unfought. 
Where  laurel'd  bards  have  ftruck  the  warbling  firings.. 
The  feat  of  fages,  and  the  nurfe  of  kings. 
Here  thy  commands,  O  Lancafter,  inflame 
My  eager  breaft  to  raife  the  Britiih  name, 
•Urge  on  my  foul,  with  no  ignoble  pride. 
To  woo  the  Mufe,  whom  Addifon  enjoy 'd. 
See  that  bold  fwan  to  heaven  fublimely  foar, 
Puribe  at  diHance,  and  his  iieps  adore. 


T  O 
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TO  MR.  ADDISON,  ON  HIS  OPERA  OF 
ROSAMOND. 

''  Ne  forte  pudori 


-*'  Sit  tibi  Mufa  lyras  folers,  &  cantor  Apollo.'* 

'TpHE  Opera  firll  Italian  mafters  taught, 
-■'     Inrich'd  with  fongs,  but  innocent  of  thought; 
Britannia's  learned  theatre  difdains 
Melodious  trifles,  and  enervate  ftrains ; 
And  bluihes,  on  her  injur'd  ftage  to  fee 
Nonfenfe  well-tun'd,  and  fvveet  ftupidity. 

No  charms  are  wanting  to  thy  artful  fong. 
Soft  as  Corelli,  and  as  Virgil  llrong. 
From  words  fo  fweet  new  grace  the  notes  receive. 
And  mufic  borrows  helps,  fhe  us'd  to  give. 
Thy  ftyle  hath  match'd  what  ancient  R.omans  knew. 
Thy  flowing  numbers  far  excel  the  new. 
Their  cadence  in  fuch  eafy  found  convey 'd. 
The  height  of  thought  may  feem  fuperfluous  aid; 
Yet  in  fuch  charms  the  noble  thoughts  abound. 
That  needlefs  feem  the  fweets  of  eafy  found. 

Landlkips  how  gay  the  bowery  grotto  yields. 
Which  thought  creates,  and  lavifli  fancy  builds ! 
What  art  can  trace  the  vifionary  fcenes. 
The  flowery  groves,  and  everlafl:ing  greens. 
The  babbling  founds  that  mimic  echo  plays. 
The  fairy  fliade,  and  its  eternal  maze  ? 
Nature  and  Art  in  all  their  charms  combin'd, 
And  all  Elyfium  to  one  view  confin'd ! 

No 
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No  further  could  imagination  roam,  [dome. 

Till  Vanbrugh  fram'd,  and  Marlborough  rais'd  the 

Ten  thoufand  pangs  my  anxious  bofom  tear. 
When  drown'd  in  tears  1  fee  th'  imploring  fair ; 
When  bards  lefs  foft  the  moving  words  fupply, 
A  fecming  jufcice  dooms  the  nymph  to  die; 
But  here  (he  begs,  nor  can  fhe  beg  in  vain 
(In  dirges  thus  expiring  fwans  complain) ; 
Each  verfe  fo  fwells  exprefiive  of  her  woes. 
And  every  tear  in  lines  fo  mournful  flows ; 
We,  fpite  of  fame,  her  fate  rev^ers'd  believe, 
O'erlook  her  crimes,  and  think  fhe  ought  to  live. 

Let  joy  falute  fair  Rofamonda's  fhade, 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghoft  fhe  roves. 
And  hears  and  tells  the  ftory  of  their  loves. 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  blefs  their  fate, 
Since  love,  which  made  them  wretched,  makes  them 
Nor  longer  that  relentlefs  doom  bemoan,        [great* 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil,  and  an  Addifon. 

Accept,  great  monarch  of  the  Britifh  lays. 
The  tribute  fong  an  humble  fubjeft  pays. 
So  tries  the  artlefs  lark  her  early  flight, 
Andibars,  to  hail  the  god  of  verfe  and  light. 
Unrival'd  as  unmatch'd  be  flill  thy  fame. 
And  thy  own  laurels  fhade  thy  envy'd  name : 
Thy  name^  the  boaft  of  all  the  tuneful  quire. 
Shall  tremble  on  the  firings  of  every  lyre  ; 
While  the  charm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  com|)lies 
Feels  correfponding  joys  or  ibrrows  rife. 
And  views  thy  Rofamond  with  Henry's  eyes. 

T  O 


I 
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TO  THE  SAME,  ON  HIS  TRAGEDY  OF 
C      A      T      O. 

^TpOO  long  hath  love  engrofs'd  Britannia's  llage, 

•■•     And  funk  to  foftnefs  all  our  tragic  rage : 
By  that  alone  did  empires  fall  or  rife, 
And  fate  depended  on  a  fair-one's  eyes : 
The  fweet  infedlion,  mlxt  with  dangerous  art, 
Debas'd  our  manhood,  while  it  footh'd  the  heart. 
You  fcorn  to  raife  a  grief  thyfelfmuft  blame. 
Nor  from  our  weaknefs  ileal  a  vulgar  fame : 
A  patriot's  fall  may  juftly  melt  the  mind. 
And  tears  flow  nobly,  fhed  for  all  mankind. 

How  do  our  fouls  with  generous  pleafure  glow ! 
Our  hearts  exulting,  while  our  eyes  o'erflovv. 
When  thy  firm  hero  ilands  beneath  the  weight 
Of  all  his  fufferings  venerably  great ; 
Rome's  poor  remains  Hill  fheltering  by  his  fide. 
With  confcious  virtue,  and  becoming  pride  ! 

The  aged  oak  thus  rears  his  head  in  air, 
.His  fap  exhaufled,  and  his  branches  bare  ; 
'Midft  ftorms  and  earthquakes,  he  maintains  his  flate, 
Fixt  deep  in  earth,  and  faflen'd  by  his  weight: 
His  naked  boughs  flill  lend  the  fhepherds  aid. 
And  his  old  trunk  projeds  an  awful  fhade. 

Amidft  the  joys  triumphant  peace  bellows. 
Our  patriots  fadden  at  his  glorious  v/oes ; 
Awhile  they  let  the  world's  great  bufmefs  wait, 
Jlnxious  for  Rome,  and  figh  for  Cato's  fate. 

Here 
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Here  taught  how  ancient  heroes  rofe  to  fame. 
Our  Briton's  crowd,  and  catch  the  Roman  flame. 
Where  ftates  and  fenates  well  might  lend  an  ear. 
And  kings  and  priefts  without  a  blufh  appear. 

France  boafls  no  more,  but,  fearful  to  engage. 
Now  firft  pays  homage  to  her  rival's  ftage, 
Haftes  to  learn  thee,  and  learning  fhall  fubmit 
Alike  to  Britiih  arms,  and  Britifh  wit: 
No  more  fhe  '11  wonder,  forc'd  to  do  us  right. 
Who  think  like  Romans,  could  like  Romans  fight. 

Thy  Oxford  fmiles  this  glorious  work  to  fee. 
And  fondly  triumphs  in  a  fon  like  thee. 
The  fenates,  confuls,  and  the  gods  of  Rome, 
Like  old  acquaintance  at  their  native  home, 
In  thee  we  find:  each  deed,  each  word  expreft. 
And  ever)'  thought  that  fvvell'd  a  Roman  breaft. 
We  trace  each  hint  that  could  thy  foul  infpire 
With  Virgil's  judgement,  and  with  Lucan's  fire ; 
We  knov/  thy  worth,  and,  give  us  leave  to  boafl. 
We  moll  admire,  becaufe  we  know  thee  moft. 
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WJ  HEN  Brunfwick  firft  appear'd,each  honeft  heart. 

Intent  on  verfe,  difdain'd  the  rules  of  art; 
For  him  the  fongfters,  in  unmeafur'd  odes, 
Debas'd  Alcides,  and  dethron'd  the  gods, 
In  golden  chains  the  kings  of  India  led. 
Or  rent  the  turban  from  the  fultan's  head. 

One, 
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One,  in  old  fables,  and  the  pagan  ftrain. 

With  nymphs  and  tritons,  wafts  him  o'er  the  main ; 

Another  draws  fierce  Lucifer  in  arms. 

And  fills  th'  infernal  region  with  alarms ; 

A  third  awakes  fome  druid,  to  foretel 

Each  future  triumph,  from  his  dreary  cell. 

Exploded  fancies  !   that  in  vain  deceive. 

While  the  mind  naufeates  what  llie  can't  believe. 

My  Mufe  th'  expedted  hero  fhall  purfue 

From  clime  to  clime,  and  keep  him  ftill  in  view; 

His  fliining  march  defcribe  in  faithful  lays. 

Content  to  paint  him,  nor  prefume  to  praife; 

Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  truth  fupplies. 

And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rife. 

By  longing  nations  for  the  throne  defign'd, 
And  call'd  to  guard  the  rights  of  human-kind ; 
With  fecret  grief  his  god-like  foul  repines. 
And  Britain's  crown  with  joylefs  luflre  fhines. 
While  prayers  and  tears  his  deilin'd  progrefs  Hay, 
And  crowds  of  mourners  choke  their  fovereign's  way. 
Not  fo  he  march'd,  when  holiile  fquadrons  Hood 
In  fcenes  of  death,  and  fir'd  his  generous  blood ; 
When  his  hot  courfer  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain. 
And  adverfe  legions  flood  the  fhock  in  vain. 
His  frontiers  pail,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  views,.. 
And  crofs  the  level  fields  his  march  purfues. 
Here  pleas'd  the  land  of  freedom  to  furvey. 
He  greatly  fcorns  the  thirll  of  boundlefs  fway. 
O'er  the  thin  foil,  w  ilh  filent  joy,  he  fpies 
Tranfplanted  woods,  and  borrow'd  verdure- rife  ; 

Vol.  XXXIX.  N  Where 
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Where  every  meadow  won  with  toil  and  blood. 
From  haughty  tyrants  and  the  raging  flood, 
With  fruit  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  fupplies. 
And  clothes  the  marflies  in  a  rich  difguife. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  heaven  decree. 
And  fuch  thy  gifts,  celeftial  Liberty  ! 

Through  ftately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain. 
The  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 
Whole  nations  croud  around  with  joyful  cries. 
And  view  the  hero  with  infatiate  eyes. 

In  Haga's  towers  he  waits,  till  eaftern  gales 
Propitious  rife  to  fwell  the  Bri'dfli  fails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  England's  monarch  brings 
The  vows  and  friendfhips  of  the  neighbouring  kings ; 
Mature  in  wifdom,  his  extenfive  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  interefts  of  mankind, 
The  world's  great  patriot.  Calm  thy  anxious  breaft. 
Secure  in  him,  O  Europe,  take  thy  reft; 
Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  fliall  remain  confin'd 
By  rocks  or  ftream  s ,  the  m.ounds  which  heaven  deflgn'd ; 
The"  A  Ins  their  new-made  monarch  fliall  reftrain. 
Nor  fliail  thy  hills,  Pirene,  rife  in  vain. 

But  fee  !   to  Britain's  ifle  the  fquadrons  ftand. 
And  leave  the  finking  towers,  and  leflTening  land. 
The  royal  bark  bounds  o'er  the  floating  plain, 
Breaks  through  the  billows,  and  divides  the  main. 
O'er  the  vaft  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eyes, 
A  watery  profpedl  bounded  by  the  ikies : 
Ten  thoufand  vefl^els,  from  ten  thoufand  fliores, 
Sring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's  ftores : 

Behold 
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Beliold  the  tributes  haftenins:  to  thv  throne. 
And  fee  the  wide  horizon  all  thv  own. 

Still  is  it  thine;  though  now  the  ehearfal  crew 
Hail  Albion's  cliffs ;  juft  whitening  to  the  view* 
Before  the  wind  with  fvvelling  fails  they  ride, 
Till  Thames  receives  them  in  his  opening  tide. 
The  monarch  heafs  the  thundering  peals  atcund, 
From  trembling  Vvoods  and  echoing  hills  rebound. 
Nor  miffes  yet,  amid  the  de.ifcning  train. 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarfe-refounding  main . 

As  in  the  flood  he  fails,  from  either  fide 
He  views  his  kingdom  in  his  rural  pride  ; 
A  various  fcene  ^Vit  wide-fpread  landfkip  yields. 
O'er  rich  inclofures  and  luxuriant  fields  ;- 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pafiure  fills. 
And  diftant  fiocks  ftray  o'er  a  thoufand  hills. 
Fair  Greenwich  hid  in  woods  with  new  delight, 
Shade  above  fhade,  now  rifes  to  the  fight ; 
His  woods  ordain'd  to  vifit  every  ftiore. 
And  guard  the  iiland  which  they  grac'd  before. 

The  fun  now  rolling  down  the  v/eitern  way, 
A  blaze  of  fires  renews  the  fading  day ; 
Unnumber'd  barks  the  regal  barge  enfold. 
Brightening  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold  ; 
Lefs  thick  the  finny  fhoals,  a  countlefs  fry, 
Before  the  whale  or  kingly  dolphin  fly. 
In  one  vaft  ihout  he  feeks  the  crowded  llrand. 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

Welcome,  great  ilrangcr,  to  our  longing  eyes. 
Oh  !   king  defir'd,  adopted  Albion  cries. 

N  2  For 
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For  thee  the  Eaft  breath'd  out  a  profpcrous  breeze. 
Bright  were  the  funs,  and  gently  fwell'd  the  feas. 
Thy  prefence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compofe. 
And  fadions  wonder'd  that  they  once  were  foes. 
That  joyful  day  they  loft  each  hoftile  name, 
'j  he  fame  their  afped,  and  their  voice  the  fame. 

So  two  fair  twins,  whofe  features  were  defign'd 
At  one  foft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind. 
Show  each  the  other  with  refle6led  grace. 
And  the  fame  beauties  bloom  in  either  face  ; 
The  puzzled  ftrangers  which  is  which  enquire; 
Delufion  grateful  to  the  fmiling  fire. 

From  that  fair  *  hill,  where  hoary  fages  boafl: 
To  name  the  ftars,  and  count  the  heavenly  hoft. 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augufta  rife. 
Proud  town  !  the  nobleft  fcene  beneath  the  fkies. 
O'er  Thames  her  thoufand  fpires  their  luilre  ihed. 
And  a  vaft  navy  hides  his  ample  bed, 
A  floating  foreft.     From  the  diftajit  ftrand 
A  lir.e  of  golden  carrs  ftrikes  o'er  the  land : 
Britannia's  peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array. 
Before  their  king  triumphant,  lead  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  procefTion,   fnines  along  the  plain. 

So,  haply,  through  the  heaven's  wide  pathlefs  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long  extended  blaze  ; 
From  eaft  to  weft  burns  through  the  ethereal  frame. 
And  half  heaven's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame. 

Now 

*  Mr.  Flamftead's  houfe. 
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Now  to  the  regal  towers  fecurely  brought. 
He  plans  Britannia's  glories  in  his  thought  ; 
Refumes  the  delegated  power  he  gave. 
Rewards  the  faithful,  and  reftores  the  brave. 
Whom  Ihall  the  Mufe  from  out  the  Ihining  throng 
Seledl,   to  heighten  and  adorn  her  fong  ? 
Thee,  Halifax.     To  thy  capacious  mind, 
O  man  approv'd,  is  Britain's  wealth  confign'd. 
Her  coin,  while  NafLu  fought,  debas'd  and  rude. 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  truth  renew'd, 
An  arduous  woric !   again  thy  charge  we  fee. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee. 
O  !  form'd  in  every  fcene  to  awe  and  pleafe. 
Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  dignity  with  eafe  : 
Though  call'd  to  iliine  aloft,   thou  wilt  not  fcora 
To  fmile  on  arts  thyfelf  did  once  adorn : 
For  this  thy  name  fucceeding  time  fhall  praife. 
And  envy  lefs  thy  garter,  than  thy  bays. 

The  Mufe,  if  fir'd  with  thy  enlivening  beams. 
Perhaps  fhall  aim  at  more  exalted  themes^ 
Record  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  flrain, 
And  fing  the  opening  wonders  of  his  reign ; 
Bright  Carolina's  heavenly  beauties  trace. 
Her  valiant  confort,  and  his  blooming  race. 
A  train  of  kings  their  fruitful  love  fupplies, 
A  glorious  fcene  to  Albion's  ravifh'd  eyes ; 
Who  fees  by  Brunfvvick's  hand  her  fceptre  fwav'd. 
And  through  his  line  from  age  to  age  conveyed. 

N  ^  AN 
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AN  IMITATION  OF  THE  PROPHECY 
OF   NEREUS. 

FROM     HORACE.        BOOK     II.    ODE    XV. 

"  Dicam  infigne,  recens,  adhuc 

*'  Indidum  ore  alio  :  non  fecus  in  jugis 

**  Ex  fomnis  ftupet  Euias 

"  Hebrum  profpiciens,  &  nive  candidam 

Thracen,  ac  pede  barbaro 

'  Luftratam  Rhodopen."  Hor. 


« 


A  S  Mar  his  round  one  morning  took, 
•^*"   (Whom  fome  call  earl,  and  fome  call  duke) 
And  his  new  brethren  of  the  blade, 
Shivering  with  fear  and  frofr,  furvey'd. 
On  Perth's  bleak  hiils  he  chanc'd  to  fpy 
An  aged  wizard  fix  foot  high. 
With  brillled  hair  and  vifage  blighted, 
Wall-ey'd,  bare-haunch'd,  and  fecond-fighted. 

The  grizly  fage  in  thought  profound 
Beheld  the  chief  with  back  fo  round. 
Then  roU'd  his  eye-balls  to  and  fro 
O'er  his  paternal  hills  of  fnow. 
And  into  thefe  tremendous  fpeeches 
Broke  forth  the  prophet  without  breeches. 

Into  what  ills  betray'd,  by  thee. 
This  ancient  kingdom  do  I  fee  ! 
Her  realms  un-peopled  and  forlorn  ! 
Wae's  me  1  that  ever  thou  wen  born  ! 

Proud 
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Proud  Englifh  loons  (our  clans  o*ercome) 

On  Scottifh  pads  fhall  amble  home  ; 

I  fee  them  dreil  in  bonnets  blue 

(The  fpoils  of  thy  rebellious  crew) ; 

I  fee  the  target  caft  away. 

And  chequer'd  plaid  become  their  prey. 

The  chequer'd  plaid  to  make  a  gown 

For  many  a  lafs  in  London  town. 
In  vain  thy  hungry  mountaineers 

Come  forth  in  all  thy  warlike  geers. 
The  {hield,  the  piftol,  durk,  and  dagger, 
I  which  they  daily  wont  to  fwagger. 

And  oft  have  fally'd  out  to  pillage 
The  hen-rocfts  of  fome  peaceful  village. 
Or,  while  their  neighbours  were  afleep. 
Have  carry'd  off"  a  low-land  ilieep. 

What  boots  thy  high-born  holl  of  beggars, 
Mac-leans,  Mac-kenzies,  and  Mac-gregors, 
With  popilh  cut-throats,  perjur'd  ruffians. 
And  Foiler's  troop  of  raggamuifins  ? 

In  vain  thy  lads  around  thee  bandy, 
Inflam'd  with  bag-pipe  and  with  brandy. 
Doth  not  bold  Sutherland  the  trufty. 
With  heart  fo  true,  and  voice  fo  rufiv, 
(A  loyal  foul)  thy  troops  affright. 
While  hoarfely  he  demands  the  fight  ? 
Doft  thou  not  generous  Hay  dread. 
The  braveil  hand,  the  wifelc  head  ? 
Undaunted  doft  thou  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  hoary  Athol  iheath'd  in  arms  ? 

N  4  Douglas, 
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Douglas,  who  draws  his  lineage  down. 
From  Thanes  and  Peers  of  high  renown. 
Fiery,  and  young,  and  uncontrol'd, 
With  knights,  and  fquires,  and  barons  bold, 
(His  noble  houfliold-band)  advances, 
And  on  the  milk-white  courfer  prances. 
Tiiee  Forfar  to  the  combat  dares. 
Grown  fwarthy  in  Iberian  wars  : 
And  Monroe,  kindled  into  rage, 
Sourly  defies  thee  to  engage  ; 
He'll  rout  thy  foot,  though  ne'er  fo  many. 
And  horfe  to  boot — if  thou  hadfl:  any. 
But  fee  Argyll,  with  watchful  eyes, 
Lodg'd  in  his  deep  entrenchments  lies ! 
Couch'd  like  a  lion  in  thy  way. 
He  waits  to  fpring  upon  his  prey; 
While,  like  a  herd  of  timorous  deer. 
Thy  army  Ihakes  and  pants  with  fear. 
Led  by  their  doughty  general's  fkill. 
From  frith  to  frith,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Is  thus  thy  haughty  prcmife  paid 
That  to  the  Chevalier  was  made. 
When  thou  didft  oaths  and  duty  barter. 
For  dukedom,  generalfhip,  and  garter  ? 
Three  moons  thy  Jemmy  [hall  command. 
With  Highland  fceptre  in  his  hand, 
Too  good  for  his  pretended  birth, 

Then  down  {hall  fall  the  king  of  Perth, 
'Tis  fo  decreed  :  for  George  fhall  reien. 
And  traitors  be  forfworn  in  vain. 


Heaven 
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Heaven  fhall  for  ever  on  him  fmile, 
And  blefs  him  ftill  with  an  Argyll. 
While  thou,  purfued  by  vengeful  foes, 
Condemn'd  to  barren  rocks  and  fnows. 
And  hinder'd  pafTing  Inverlocky, 
Shall  burn  the  clan,  and  curfe  poor  Jocky. 


AN        EPISTLE 

FROM    A   LADY    IN    ENGLAND    TO    A 

GENTLEMAN   AT   AVIGNON. 

'T^O  thee,  dear  rover,  and  thy  vanquifh'd  friends, 

-*•     The  health,  Ihe  wants,  thy  gentle  Chloe  fends. 
Though  much  you  fuffer,  think  I  fuffer  more, 
Worfe  than  an  exile  on  my  native  fhore. 
Companions  in  your  mafter's  Right  you  roam, 
Unenvy'd  by  your  haughty  foes  at  home ; 
For  ever  near  the  royal  outlaw's  fide 
You  fhare  his  fortunes,  and  his  hopes  divide. 
On  glorious  fchemes,  and  thoughts  of  empire  dwell, 

And  with  imaginary  titles  fwell. 

Say,  for  thou  know'ft  I  own  his  facred  line. 
The  pafhve  dodrine,  and  the  right  divine. 

Say,  what  new  fuccours  does  the  chief  prepare  ? 

The  ftrength  of  armies  ?  or  the  force  of  prayer  ? 

Does  he  from  heaven  or  earth  his  hopes  derive  ? 

From  faints  departed,  or  from  priefts  alive  ? 

Nor  faints  nor  priefts  can  Brunfwick's  troops  withlland. 

And  beads  drop  ufelefs  through  the  zealot's  hand; 

Heaven 
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Heaven  to  our  vows  may  future  kingdoms  owe, 
But  fkill  and  courage  win  the  crowns  below 

Ere  to  thy  caufe,  and  thee,  my  heart  inclin'd. 
Or  love  to  party  had  feduc'd  my  mind. 
In  female  joys  I  took  a  dull  delight, 
Slept  ail  the  morn,  and  punted  half  the  night  : 
Eut  now,  with  fears  and  public  cares  pofieft, 
The  church,  the  church,  for  ever  breaks  my  reft. 
The  pofiboy  on  my  pillow  I  explore. 
And  fift  the  news  of  every  foreign  fhore, 
Studious  to  find  new  friends,  and  new  allies ; 
What  armies  march  from  Sweden  in  difguife  ; 
How  Spain  prepares  her  banners  to  unfold. 
And  Rome  deals  out  her  bleflings,  and  her  gold ; 
Then  o*er  the  map  my  finger,  taught  to  ftray, 
Crofs  many  a  region  marks  the  winding  way ; 
From  fea  to  fea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove. 
And  grow  a  meer  geographer  by  love  : 
But  flill  Avignon,  and  the  pleafmg  coaft 
That  holds  thee  baniih'd,  claims  my  care  the  mofl : 
Oft  on  the  well-known  fpot  I  fix  my  eyes. 
And  fpan  the  diftance  that  between  us  lies. 

Let  not  our  James,  though  foil'd  in  arms,  defpair, 
Whilll  on  his  fide  he  reckons  half  the  fair : 
In  Britain's  lovely  ifle  a  Ihining  throng 
War  in  his  caufe,  a  thoufand  beauties  flrong. 
Th'  unthinking  victors  vainly  boaft  their  powers  ; 
Be  theirs  the  mufket,  while  the  tongue  is  ours. 
We  reafon  with  fuch  fluency  and  fire, 
The  beaux  we  bafHe,  and  the  learned  tire, 

Againil 
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Againft  her  prelates  plead  the  church's  caufe. 
And  from  our  judges  vindicate  the  laws. 
Then  mourn  not,  haplefs  prince,  thy  kingdoms  lofl ; 
A  crown,  though  late,  thy  facred  brows  may  boaft  ; 
Heaven  feems  through  us  thy  empire  to  decree  ; 
Thofe  who  win  hearts,  have  given  their  hearts  to  thee. 

Haft  thou  not  heard  that  when,  profufely  gay. 
Our  well-dreft  rivals  grac'd  their  fovereign's  day. 
We  ftubborn  damfels  met  the  public  view 
In  lothfome  wormwood,  and  repenting  rue  ? 
What  Whig  but  trembled,  when  our  fpotlefs  band 
Jn  virgin  rofes  whiten'd  half  the  land  ! 
Who  can  forget  what  fears  the  foe  pofTeft, 
When  oaken-boughs  mark'd  every  loyal  breaft ! 
Lefs  fcar'd  than  Medway's  ftream  die  Norman  ftood, 
When  crofs  the  plain  he  fpy'd  a  marching  wood. 
Till,  near  at  hand,  a  gleam  of  fwords  betray'd 
The  youth  of  Kent  beneath  its  wandering  fhade  ? 

Thofe  who  the  fuccours  of  the  fair  defpife. 
May  find  that  we  have  nails  as  well  as  eyes. 
Thy  female  bards,  O  prince  by  fortune  croft. 
At  leaft  more  courage  than  thy  men  can  boaft : 
Our  fex  has  dar'd  the  mug-houfe  chiefs  to  meet. 
And  purchas'd  fame  in  many  a  well-fought  ftreet* 
From  Drury-Lane,  the  region  of  renown. 
The  land  of  love,  the  Paphos  of  the  town. 
Fair  patriots  fallying  oft  have  put  to  flight 
With  all  their  poles  the  guardians  of  the  night. 
And  bore,  with  fcreams  of  triumph,  to  their  iide 
The  leader's  ftalt  in  all  its  painted  pride. 

Nor 
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Nor  fears  the  hawker  in  her  warbling  note  '^^^ 

To  vend  the  difcontented  ilatefman's  thought,  1' 

Though  red  with  ftripes,  and  recent  from  the  thong. 
Sore  fmitten  for  the  love  of  facred  fong. 
The  tuneful  fillers  ftill  purfue  their  trade. 
Like  Philomela  darkling  in  the  fliade. 
Poor  Trott  attends,  forgetful  of  a  fare. 
And  hums  in  concert  o'er  his  eafy  chair. 

Meanwhile,  regardlefs  of  the  royal  caufe. 
His  fword  for  James  no  brother  fovereign  draws. 
Tiie  Pope  himfelf,  furrounded  with  alarms. 
To  France  his  bulls,  to  Corfu  fends  his  arms, 
And  though  he  hears  his  darling  fon's  complaint, 
Can  hardlv  fpare  one  tutelary  faint. 
But  lifts  them  all  to  guard  his  own  abodes. 
And  into  ready  money  coins  his  gods. 
The  dauntlefs  Swede,  purfued  by  vengeful  foes. 
Scarce  keeps  his  own  hereditary  fnows  ; 
Nor  muft  the  friendly  roof  of  kind  Lorrain 
With  feafts  regale  our  garter'd  youth  again. 
Safe,  Bar-le-Duc,  within  thy  filent  grove 
The  pheafant  now  may  perch,  the  hare  may  rove : 
The  knight,  who  aims  unerring  from  afar, 
Th"'  adventurous  knight,  now  quits  the  fylvan  war: 
Thy  brinded  boars  may  flumber  undifmay'd. 
Or  erunt  fecure  beneath  the  chefnut  Ihade. 
Inconftant  Orleans  (Hill  we  mourn  the  day. 
That  trufted  Orleans  v/ith  imperial  fway,) 
Far  o'er  the  Alps  our  helplefs  monarch  fends, 
Far  from  the  call  of  his  defponding  friends. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  terms,  to  gain  Britannia's  grace  ! 
And  fuch  the  terrors  of  the  Brunfwick  race  1 

Was  it  for  this  the  fun's  whole  luftre  fail'd. 
And  fudden  midnight  o'er  the  moon  prevail'd  1 
For  this  did  heaven  difplay  to  mortal  eyes 
Aerial  knights  and  combats  in  the  fkies  ! 
Was  it  for  this  Northumbrian  llreams  look'd  red  ! 
And  Thames  driv'n  backward  fhow'd  his  fecret  bed! 
Falfe  auguries  !   th'  infulting  victor's  fcorn ! 
Ev'n  our  own  prodigies  againil  us  turn  ! 
O  portents  conftrued  on  our  fide  in  vain  ! 
Let  never  Tory  trull  eclipfe  again  ! 
Kun  clear,  ye  fountains !  be  at  peace,  ye  fkies  ! 
And,  Thames,  henceforth  to  thy  green  borders  rife  ! 

To  Rome  then  muil  the  royal  wanderer  go. 
And  fall  a  fuppliant  at  the  papal  toe  ? 
His  life  in  fioth  inglorious  muft  he  wear. 
One  half  in  luxury,  and  one  in  prayer  ? 
His  mind  perhaps  at  length  debauch'd  with  eafe. 
The  proffer'd  purple  and  the  hat  may  pleafe. 
Shall  he,  whofe  ancient  patriarchal  race 
To  miehtv  Nimrod  in  one  line  we  ti'ace. 
In  folemn  conclave  fit,  devoid  of  thought. 
And  pole  for  points  of  faith  his  trufty  vote  ! 
Be  fumm»on'd  to  his  flail  in  time  of  need. 
And  with  his  cafling  fufFrage  fix  a  creed  ! 
Shall  he  in  robes  on  flated  days  appear. 
And  Englifh  heretics  curfe  once  a  year  ! 
Garnet  and  Faux  fhall  he  with  prayers  invoke. 
And  beg  that  Smithfield  piles  once  more  may  fmoke! 

Forbid 
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Forbid  it,  heaven  !  my  Toul,  to  fury  wrought. 
Turns  almoft  Hanoverian  at  the  thought. 

From  James  and  Rome  I  feel  my  heart  decline. 
And  fear,  O  Brunfwick,  'twill  be  wholly  thine; 
Yet  Hill  his  fhare  thy  rival  will  conteft. 
And  flill  the  double  claim  divides  my  breaft. 
The  fate  of  James  with  pitying  eyes  I  view. 
And  wifli  my  homage  were  not  Brunfwick's  due : 
To  James  my  paffion  and  my  weaknefs  guide, 
But  reafon  fways  me  to  the  victor's  fide. 
Though  griev'd  I  fpeak  it,  let  the  truth  appear  ! 
You  know  my  language,  and  my  heart,   fmcere. 
In  vain  did  falfehood  his  fair  fame  difgrace  ; 
What  force  had  falfehood,  when  he  fhow'd  his  face  ! 
In  vain  to  war  our  boaftful  clans  were  led ; 
Heaps  driv'n  on  heaps,  in  the  dire  fhock  they  fled : 
France  Ihuns  his  wrath,  nor  raifes  to  our  fhame 
A  fecond  Dunkirk  in  another  name  : 
In  Britain's  funds  their  wealth  all  Europe  throws. 
And  up  the  Thames  the  world's  abundance  flows : 
Spite  of  feign'd  fears  and  artificial  cries. 
The  pious  town  fees  fifty  churches  rife  : 
The  hero  triumphs  as  his  v,'orth  is  known. 
And  fits  more  firmly  on  his  fhaken  throne. 

To  my  fad  thought  no  beam  of  hope  appears 
Through  the  long  profpedl  of  fucceeding  years. 
The  fon,  afpiring  to  his  father's  fame. 
Shows  all  his  fire :   another  and  the  fame. 
He,  blell  in  lovely  Carolina's  arms. 
To  future  ages  propagates  her  charms : 

With 
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With  pain  and  joy  at  ftrife,  I  often  trace 
The  mingled  parents  in  each  daughter's  face ; 
Half  fickening  at  the  fight,  too  well  I  fpy 
The  father's  fpirit  through  the  mother's  eye  : 
In  vain  new  thoughts  of  rage  I  entertain. 
And  firive  to  hate  their  innocence  in  vain. 

O  princefs  !  happy  by  thy  foes  confefl: ! 
Bleft  in  thy  hufband!  in  thy  children  bleft! 
As  they  from  thee,  from  them  new  beauties  bom. 
While  Europe  lafts,  ihall  Europe's  thrones  adorn. 
Tranfplanted  to  each  court,  in  times  to  come. 
Thy  fmile  celelHal  and  unfading  bloom. 
Great  Aullria's  fons  with  fofter  lines  fhall  grace, 
And  fmooth  the  frowns  of  Bourbon's  haughty  race. 
The  fair  defcendants  of  thy  facred  bed. 
Wide-branching  o'er  the  weftern  world  fhall  fpread. 
Like  the  fam'd  Banian  tree,  whofe  pliant  fhoot 
To  earthward  bending  of  itfelf  takes  root. 
Till,  like  their  mother  plant,  ten  thoufand  {land 
In  verdant  arches  on  the  fertile  land; 
Beneath  her  fhade  the  tawny  Indians  rove. 
Or  hunt,  at  large,  through  the  wide  echoing  grove, 

O  thou,  to  whom  thefe  mournful  lines  I  fend. 
My  promis'd  hufband,  and  my  dearefl  friend  ; 
Since  heaven  appoints  this  favoured  race  to  reign. 
And  blood  has  drench'd  the  Scottifh  fields  in  vain ; 
Muft  I  be  wretched,  and  thy  flight  partake  ? 
Or  wilt  not  thou,  for  thy  lov'd  Chloe's  fake, 
Tir'd  out  at  length,  fubmit  to  fate's  decree  ? 
If  not  to  Brunfwick,  O  return  to  me  ! 

Prcflrate 
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Prortrate  before  the  viclor's  mercy  bend  : 
What  fpares  whole  thoufands,  may  to  thee  extend. 
Should  blinded  friends  thy  doubtful  condufl  blame. 
Great  Brunfwick's  virtue  fhall  fecure  thy  fame : 
Say  thefe  invite  thee  to  approach  his  throne. 
And  own  the  monarch,  heaven  vouchfafes  to  own  : 
The  world,  convinc'd,  thy  reafons  will  approve  ; 
Say  this  to  them ;  but  fwear  to  me  'twas  love. 


AN        ODE, 

OCCASIONED     BY     HIS     EXCELLENCY    THE    EARL 
OF    stanhope's  voyage    to    FRANCE,    I718. 

**  Idem 
**  Pacis  eras  mediufque  belli."         Kor. 

I. 

"17  A  IR  daughter  once  of  Windfcr's  woods  ! 

In  fafety  o'er  the  rolling  floods, 
Britannia's  boaft  and  darling  care, 
JBig  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  bear. 
May  v.inds  propitious  on  his  way 
The  minifter  of  peace  convey; 
Nor  rebel  wave,  nor  rifing  ilorm, 
Greit  George's  liquid  realms  deform. 

II. 

Our  vows  are  heard.     Thy  crowded  fails 
Already  fwell  v/ith  v/eflern  gales ; 

Already 
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Already  Albion's  coall  retires. 
And  Calais  multiplies  her  fpires : 
At  length  has  royal  Orleans  prell. 
With  open  arms,  the  well-known  gueft; 
Before  in  facred  friendlliip  join'd. 
And  now  in  counfels  for  mankind : 

III. 
Whilft  his  clear  fchemes  our  patriot  (hows. 
And  plans  the  threatenM  world's  repofe. 
They  fix  each  haughty  monarch's  doom. 
And  blefs  whole  ages  yet  to  come. 
Henceforth  great  Brunfwick  fhall  decree 
What  flag  muft  awe  the  Tyrrhene  fea ; 
From  whom  the  Tufcan  grape  fhall  glow. 
And  fruitful  Arethufa  flow. 

IV. 

See  in  firm  leagues  with  Thames  combine 
The  Seine,  the  Maefe,  and  diftant  Rhine  1 
Nor,  Ebro,  let  thy  fmgle  rage 
With  half  the  warring  world  engage. 
Oh  !   call  to  mind  thy  thoufands  ilain. 
And  Almanara's  fatal  plain  ; 
While  yet  the  Gallic  terrors  fleep. 
Nor  Britain  thunders  from  the  deep. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  O  PRO- 
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PROLOGUE 

TO    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF     OXFORD,     17I3'» 

TT  7HAT  kings  henceforth  fhall  reign,  what  ftates 

^  be  free. 

Is  fixt  at  length  by  Anna's  jufl  decree  : 
Whofe  brows  the  Mufe's  facred  wreath  fhall  fit. 
Is  left  to  ycu  the  arbiters  of  wit. 
With  beating  hearts  the  rival  poets  wait. 
Till  you,   Athenians,   Ihall  decide  their  fate  ; 
Secure,  when  to  thefe  learned  feats  they  come. 
Of  equal  judgment,  and  impartial  doom. 

Poor  is  the  player's  fame,  whofe  whole  renoun 
Is  but  the  praife  of  a  capricious  town  ; 
V/hile,  v.ith  mock-majefcy,  and  fancy'd  power. 
He  ftruts  in  robes,  the  m.onarch  of  an  hour. 
Oft  wide  of  nature  muH  he  acl  a  part, 
Make  love  in  tropes,  in  bomball  break  liis  heart : 
In  turn  and  fimile  refign  his  breath. 
And  rhyme  and  quibble  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
We  biufh,  when  plays  like  thefe  receive  applaufe  ; 
And  laugh,  in  fecret,  at  the  tears  we  caufe; 
With  honert  fcorn  our  own  fuccefs  difdain, 
A  worthlefs  honour,  and  inglorious  gain. 

No  trifling  fcenes  at  Oxford  fhall  appear ; 
Wei],  what  we  blufh  to  aft,  may  you  to  hear. 
To  you  our  fam'd,  our  flandard  plays  we  bring,, 
The  work  of  poets,  whom  you  taught  to  fmg: 
Though  crown'd  with  fame,  they  dare  net  think  it  due. 
Nor  take  the  laurel  till  beflow'd  by  you. 

Great 
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Great  Cato's  felf  the  glory  of  the  ftage. 
Who  charms,  correds,  exalts,  and  fires  the  age^ 
Eegs  here  he  may  be  try'd  by  Roman  laws ; 
To  you,  O  fathers,  he  fubmits  his  caufe ; 
He  refts  not  in  the  people's  general  voice. 
Till  you,  the  fenate,  have  confirm'd  his  choice. 

Fine  is  the  fecret,  delicate  the  art. 
To  wind  the  paffions,  and  command  the  heart ; 
For  fancy'd  ills  to  force  our  tears  to  flow. 
And  make  the  generous  foul  in  love  with  woe ; 
To  raife  the  fhades  of  heroes  to  our  view ; 
Rebuild  fall'n  empires,  and  old  time  renew. 
How  hard  the  talk !  how  rare  the  godlike  rage  i 
None  fhould  prefume  to  diclate  for  the  Stage, 
But  fuch  as  boafl  a  great  extenfive  mind, 
Enrich'd  by  Nature,  and  by  Art  refin'd  ; 
Who  from  the  ancient  ftores  their  knowledge  bring. 
And  tailed  early  of  the  Mufes'  fpring. 
May  none  pretend  upon  her  throne  to  lit. 
But  fuch  as,  fprung  from  you,  are  born  to  wit : 
Chofen  by  the  mob,  their  lawlefs  claim  we  ilight; 
Yours  is  the  old  hereditary  right. 


O  2  THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  SIGHT 
OF  AN  ORIGINAL  PICTURE  OF  KING 
CHARLES  I. 

TAKEN     AT     THE     TIME    OF     HIS    TRIAL. 

INSCRIBED  TO  GEORGE  GLARKE,  Es(^ 

*' Animum  pi(5lura  pafcit  inani 

*'  MuItagemens,largoquehume6tatfluminevultum.'* 

ViRG. 

1^  AN  this  be  he  !  could  Charles,  the  good,  the  great, 
^^  Be  funk  by  heaven  to  fuch  a  difmal  ftate  1 
How  meagre,  pale,  negLfted,  worn  with  care  ! 
What  ileady  fadnefs,  and  augufl:  defpair  ! 
In  thofe  funk  eyes  the  grief  of  years  I  trace. 
And  forrow  feems  acquainted  with  that  face. 
Tears,  which  his  heart  difdain'd,  from  me  o'erflow. 
Thus  to  furvey  God's  fubflitute  below. 
In  folemn  anguifh,  and  majeftic  woe. 

When  fpoii'd  of  empire  by  unhallow'd  hands. 
Sold  by  his  Haves,  and  held  in  impious  bands; 
Rent  from,  what  oft  had  fweeten'd  anxious  life. 
His  helplefs  children,  and  his  bofom  wife; 
Doom'd  fur  the  faith,  plebeian  rage  to  ftand. 
And  fall  a  vi£Hm  for  the  guilty  land ; 
Then  thus  was  feen,  abandon'd  and  forlorn. 
The  king,  the  father,  and  the  faint  to  mourn.— 
How  could'it  thou,  artift,  then  thy  fkill  difplay  ? 
Thy  fleady  hands  thy  favage  heart  betray  : 

Near 


] 
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Near  thy  bold  work  the  ftunn'd  fpedators  faint. 
Nor  fee  unmov'd,  what  thou  unmov'd  could'ft  paints 
What  brino-s  to  mind  each  various  fcene  of  woe, 
Th'  infulting  judge,  the  folemn-mocking  fhow, 
The  horrid  fentence,  and  accurfed  blow. 

Where  then,  juft  heaven^  was  thy  unaftive  hand> 
Thy  idle  thunder,  and  thy  lingering  brand  I 
Thy  adamantine  fhield,  thy  angel  wings. 
And  the  great  Genii  of  anointed  kings ! 
Treafon  and  fraud  fhall  thus  the  ftars  regard  I 
And  injur'd  virtue  meet  this  fad  reward! 
So  fad,  none  like,  can  Time's  old  records  tell. 
Though  Pompey  bled,  and  poor  Darius  fell. 
All  names  but  one  too  low — that  one  too  high: 
All  parallels  are  wrongs,  or  blafphemy. 

O  power  fupreme !  How  fecret  are  thy  ways ! 
Yet  man,  vain  man,  would  trace  the  myflic  maze. 
With  foolifh  wifdom,  arguing,  charge  his  God, 
His  balance  hold,  and  guide  his  angry  rod; 
New-mould  the  fpheres,  and  mend  the  iky's  deilgn. 
And  found  th'  immenfe  with  his  fhort  fcanty  line. 
Do  thou,  my  foul,  the  deilin'd  period  wait, 
Wh£n  God  {hall  folve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate. 
His  now  unequal  difpenfations  clear. 
And  make  all  wife  and  beautiful  appear  j 
When  fufFering  faints  aloft  in  beams  fhall  glow. 
And  profperous  traitors  gnafh  their  teeth  below. 

Such  boding  thoughts  did  guilty  confcience  dart, 
A  pledge  of  hell  to  dying  Cromwell's  heart: 
Then  this  pale  image  feem'd  t'  invade  his  room, 
Gaz'd  him  to  Hone,  and  warn'd  him  to  the  tomb. 

O  3  While 
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While  thunders  roll,  and  nimble  lightnings  play. 
And  the  ftorm  wings  his  ipotted  foul  away. 

A  blaft  more  bounteous  ne'er  did  heaven  command 
To  fcatter  blefiings  o'er  the  Britiih  land. 
Not  that  more  kind,  which  daih'd  the  pride  of  Spain, 
And  whirl'd  her  crufn'd  Armada  round  the  main ; 
Not  tliofe  more  kind,  which  guide  our  floating  towers. 
Waft  gums  and  gold,  and  made  far  India  ours : 
That  only  kinder,  which  to  Britain's  fhore 
Did  mitres,  crowns,  and  Stuart's  race  reftore, 
Renew'd  the  church,  revers'd  the  kingdom's  doom, 
And  brought  with  Charles  an  Anna  yet  to  come. 

O  Clarke,  to  whom  a  Stuart  trufts  her  reiga 
O'er  Albion's  fleets,  and  delegates  the  main ; 
Dear,  as  the  faith  thy  loyal  heart  hath  fworn, 
Tranfmit  this  piece  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
This  fight  fliall  damp  the  raging  ruffian's  breaft. 
The  poifon  fpill,  and  half-drawn  fword  arreft; 
To  foft  companion  ilubborn  traitors  bend. 
And,  one  deilroy'd,  a  thoufand  kings  defend. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  POEM  ON  HUNTING. 

**  Dona  cano  divum,  laetas  venantibus  artes, 

"  Aufpicio,  Diana,  tuo '*  Gratius. 

TT  ORSES  and  hounds,  their  care,  their  various  race. 

The  numerous  bealts,  that  range  the  rural  chace. 

The  huntfman's  chofen  fcenes,  his  friendly  Hars, 

The  laws  and  glory  of  the  fylvan  wars, 

liirft 
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1  firil:  in  Britiih  verfe  prefume  to  raife  ; 
A  venturous  rival  of  the  Roman  praile. 
Let  me,  chafte  Queen  of  Woods,  thy  aid  obtain. 
Bring  here  thy  light-foot  nymphs,  and  fprightly  train; 
If  oft,  o'er  lawns,  thy  care  prevents  the  day 
To  roufe  the  foe,  and  prefs  ths  bounding  prey. 
Woo  thine  own  Phoebus  in  the  talk,  to  join. 
And  grant  me  genius  for  the  bold  defign. 
In  this  foft  Ihade,  O  footh  the  warrior's  fire. 
And  fit  his  bow-ilring  to  the  trembling  lyre  ; 
And  teach,  while  thus  their  arts  and  arms  we  fmg. 
The  groves  to  echo,  and  the  vales  to  ring. 

Thy  care  be  firft  the  various  gifts  to  trace. 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race. 
In  powers  dillincl  the  different  clans  excel. 
In  fight,  or  fwiftnefs,  or  fagacious  fmell ; 
By  wiles  ungenerous  fome  furprize  the  prey. 
And  fome  by  courage  win  the  doubtful  day. 
Seeft  thou  the  gaze-hound  1  how  with  glance  fevere 
From  the  clofe  herd  he  marks  the  deftin*d  deer  1 
How  every  nerve  the  greyhound's  ftretch  difplays, 
T.  he  hare  preventing  in  her  airy  maze  ; 
The  lucklefs  prey  how  treacherous  tumblers  gain. 
And  dauntlefs  wolf-dogs  fhake  the  lion's  mane ; 
O'er  all,  the  blood-hound  boalls  fuperior  flcill. 
To  fcent,  to  view,  to  turn,  and  boldly  kill  1 
His  fellows'  vain  alarms  rejects  with  fcorn. 
True  to  the  mailer's  voice,  and  learned  horn, 

O  4  His 
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His  noftrlls  oft,  if  ancient  fame  fing  true. 
Trace  the  fly  felon  through  the  tainted  dew ; 
Once  fnufF'd,  he  follows  with  unalter'd  aim. 
Nor  odours  lure  him  from  the  chofen  game ; 
Deep-mouth'd  he  thunders,  and  inflam'd  he  views,    - 
Springs  on  relentlefs,  and  to  death  purfues. 

Some  hounds  of  manners  vile  (nor  lefs  we  find 
Of  fops  in  hounds,  than  in  the  reafoning  kind) 
Pufr 'd  with  conceit  run  gladding  o'er  the  plain, 
And  from  the  fcent  divert  the  wifer  train ; 
For  the  foe's  footileps  fondly  fnufF  their  own. 
And  mar  the  mufic  with  their  fenfelefs  tone  ; 
Start  at  the  ftarting  prey,  or  ruflling  wind. 
And,  hot  at  firft,  inglorious  lag  behind. 
A  fauntering  tribe !  may  fuch  my  foes  difgrace  I 
Give  me,  ye  gods,  to  breed  the  nobler  race. 
Nor  grieve  thou  to  attend,  while  truths  unknown 
I  iing,  and  make  Athenian  arts  our  own. 

Doft  thou  in  hounds  afpire  to  deathlefs  fame? 
Learn  well  their  lineage   and  their  ancient  ftem.. 
Each  tribe  with  joy  old  ruftic  heralds  trace. 
And  fmg  the  chofen  worthies  of  their  race; 
How  his  fire's  features  in  the  fon  were  fpy'd. 
When  Die  was  made  the  vigorous  Ringwood's  bride. 
Lefs  fur e  thick  lips  the  fate  of  Auftria  doom. 
Or  eagle  nofes  rul'd  almighty  Rome. 

Good  fliape  to  various  kinds  old  bards  confine. 
Some  praife  the  Greek,  and  fome  the  P.oman  line  ; 
And  dogs  to  beauty  make  as  differing  claims. 
As  Albion's  nymphs,  and  India's  jetty  dames. 

Immenfe 
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Immenfe  to  name  their  lands,  to  mark  their  bounds. 
And  paint  the  thoufand  families  of  hounds: 
Firil  count  the  fands,  the  drops  where  oceans  flow. 
Or  Gauls  by  Marlborough  fent  to  fhades  below. 
The  tafk  be  mine,  to  teach  Britarmia's  fwains. 
My  much-lov'd  country,  and  my  native  plains. 

■  Such  be  the  dog,  I  charge,  thou  mean'll  to  train. 
His  back  is  crooked,  and  his  belly  plain. 
Of  fillet  ftretch'd,  and  huge  of  haunch  behind, 
A  tapering  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  wind ; 
Trufs-thigh'd,  flraight-ham'd,  and  fox-like  form'd 

his  paw, 
Large-leg'd,  dry  fol'd,  and  of  protended  daw. 
His  flat,  wide  noftrils  fnuiF  the  favory  fleam. 
And  from  his  eyes  he  fnoots  pernicious  gleam ; 
Middling  his  head,  and  prone  to  earth  his  view. 
With  ears  and  cheft  that  dafh  the  morning  dew: 
He  beft  to  ftem  the  flood,  to  leap  the  bound. 
And  charm  the  Dryads  with  his  voice  profound ; 
To  pay  large  tribute  to  his  weary  lord, 
And  crown  the  fylvan  hero's  plenteous  board. 

The  matron  bitch  whofe  womb  fhall  beft  produce 
The  hopes  and  fortune  of  th'  illuftrious  houfe, 
Deriv'd  from  noble,  but  from  foreign  {ecd. 
For  various  nature  loaths  inceftuous  breed. 
Is  like  the  fire  throughout.    Nor  yet  difpleafe 
Large  flanks,  and  ribs,  to  give  the  teemer  eafe. 

In  Spring  let  loofe  thy  pairs.  Then  all  things  prove 
The  ftings  of  pleafjre,   and  the  pangs  of  love : 
Ethereal  Jove  then  glads,  with  genial  fhowers. 
Earth's  mighty  womb,  and  flrews  her  lap  with  flowers. 

Hence 
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Hence  juices  mount,  and  buds,  embolden'd,  try 

More  kindly  breezes,  and  a  fcfter  ficy: 

Kind  Venus  revels.    Hark!   on  every  bough. 

In  lulling  ftrains  the  feather'd  warblers  woo. 

Fell  tigers  fcften  in  th'  infectious  flames. 

And  lions,  fav/ning,  court  their  brinded  dames  : 

Great  Love  pervades  the  deep;  to  pleafe  his  mate. 

The  whale,  in  gambols,  m.oves  his  monftrous  weight, 

Heav'd  by  his  wayward  mirth  old  Ocean  roars. 

And  fcatter'd  navies  bulge  on  diftant  fhores. 

All  Nature  fmiles ;  come  now,  nor  fear,  my  love> 
To  tafte  the  odours  of  the  woodbine  grove. 
To  pafs  the  evening  glooms  in  harmlefs  play. 
And,  fweetly  fu'earing,  languiih  life  away. 
An  altar,  bound  with  recent  flowers,  I  rear 
To  thee,  bell:  feafon  of  the  various  year; 
All  hail!   fuch  days  in  beauteous  order  ran. 
So  fwift,  fo  fweet,  when  firll  the  world-began. 
In  Eden's  bowers,  when  man's  great  fire  aiTign'd 
The  names  and  natures  of  the  brutal  kind. 
Then  lamb  and  lion  friendly  walk'd  their  round. 
And  hares,  undaunted,  lick'd  the  fondling  hound  ; 
Wondrous  to  tell !  but  when,  with  lucklefs  hand. 
Our  daring  mother  broke  the  fole  command. 
Then  want  and  envy  brought  their  meagre  train. 
Then  wrath  came  down,  and  death  had  leave  to  reign  : 
Hence  foxes  earth'd,  and  wolves  abhor'd  the  day. 
And  hungry  churls  enfnar'd  the  nightly  prey; 
Rude  arts  at  firft  ;  but  witty  want  refin'd 
The  huntfman's  wiles,  and  famine  form'd  the  mind. 

Bold 
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Bold  Nimrod  firft  the  lion's  trophies  wore, 
The  panther  bound,  and  lanc'd  the  briftling  boar; 
He  taught  to  turn  the  hare,  to  bay  the  deer. 
And  wheel  the  courfer  in  his  mid  career: 
Ah !  had  he  there  reftrain'd  his  tyrant  hand ! 
Let  me,  ye  powers,  an  humbler  wreath  demand. 
No  pomps  I  alk,  which  crowns  and  fceptres  yield. 
Nor  dangerous  laurels  in  the  dully  field; 
Fall  by  the  forell,   and  the  limpid  fpring. 
Give  me  the  warfare  of  the  woods  to  fmg. 
To  breed  my  whelps,  and  healthful  prefs  the  game, 
A  mean,  inglorious,   but  a  guiltlefs  name. 

And  now  thy  female  bears  in  ample  womb 
The  bane  of  hares,  and  triumphs  yet  to  come. 
No  fport,  I  ween,  nor  blall  of  fprightly  horn. 
Should  tempt  me  then  to  hurt  the  whelps  unborn, 
Unlock'd,  in  covers  let  her  freely  run. 
To  range  thy  courts,  and  balk  before  the  fun; 
Near  thy  full  table  let  the  favourite  Hand, 
Strok'd  by  thy  fon's,  or  blooming  daughter's  hand, 
Carefs,  indulge,  by  arts  the  matron  bribe, 
T'  improve  her  breed,  and  teem  a  vigorous  tribe. 

So,  if  fmall  things  may  be  compar'd  with  great. 
And  Nature's  works  the  Mufes  imitate. 
So,   flretch'd  in  Ihades,    and  luU'd  by  murmuring 

ilreams. 
Great  Maro*s  breall  receiv'd  the  heavenly  dreams. 
Reclufe,  ferenc,  the  mufmg  prophet  lay, 
•Till  thoughts  in  embryo,  ripening,  burll  their  way. 

Hence 
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Hence  bees  in  ftate,  and  foaming  courfers  comCr 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  walls  of  lofty  Rome. 


TO   APOLLO    MAKING   LOVE. 

FROM     MONSIEUR     FONTENELLE. 
I. 

T  AM,  cry'd  Apollo,  when  Daphne  he  woo'd, 

And  panting  for  breath,  the  coy  virgin  purfued> 
When  his  wifdom,  in  manner  moft  ample,  exprell 
The  long  liil:  of  the  graces  his  godihip  poffeil : 

IL 
I 'in  the  god  of  fweet  fong,  and  infpirer  of  lays; 
Nor  for  lays,  nor  fweet  fong,  the  fair  fugitive  ftays  ; 
I  'm  the  god  of  the  harp — Hop  my  faireft — in  vain ; 
Nor  the  harp,  nor  the  harper,  could  fetch  her  again. 

III. 
Every  plant,  every  flower,  and  their  virtues  I  know, 
God  of  light  Pm  above,  and  of  phylic  below: 
At  the  dreadful  word  phyfic,  the  nymph  fled  more  faft; 
At  the  fatal  word  phyfic  flie  doubled  her  halle. 
■-  IV. 

Thou  fond  god  of  wifdom,  then,  alter  thy  phrafe. 
Bid  her  view  the  young  bloom,  and  thy  ravifliing  rays,. 
Tell  her  lefs  of  thy  knowledge,  and  more  of  thy  charm  s,. 
And,  my  life  for't,  the  damfel  will  fly  to  thy  arms. 

THE. 
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THE    FATAL    CURIOSITY. 

TV  /TUCH  had  I  heard  of  fair  Francelia's  name, 
-*'^"*'    The  lavifli  praifes  of  the  babler.  Fame: 
I  thought  them  fuch,  and  went  prepar'd  to  pry. 
And  trace  the  charmer,  with  a  critic's  eye. 
Refolv'd  to  find  fome  fault,  before  unfpy'd. 
And  difappointed,  if  but  fatisfy'd. 

Love  pierc'd  the  vafial  heart,  that  duril  rebel. 
And,  where  a  judge  was  meant,  a  vi6lim  fell: 
On  thofe  dear  eyes,  with  fweet  perdition  gay, 
I  gaz'd,  at  once,  my  pride  and  foul  away  ; 
All  o'er  I  felt  the  lufcious  poifon  run. 
And,  in  a  look,  the  hafty  conqueft  won. 

Thus  the  fond  moth  around  the  taper  plays. 
And  fports  and  flutters  near  the  treacherous  blaze; 
Ravifh'd  with  joy,  he  wings  his  eager  flight. 
Nor  dreams  of  ruin  in  fo  clear  a  light ; 
He  tempts  his  fate,  and  courts  a  glorious  doom, 
A.  bright  deftrudion,  and  a  fhining  tomb. 


TO     A     LADY; 
WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PHOENIX. 

T    AVISH  of  wit,  and  bold,  appear  the  lines, 
^"^  Where  Claudian's  genius  in  the  Phoenix  fhines ; 
A  thoufand  ways  each  brilliant  point  is  turn'd, 
And  the  gay  poem,  like  its  theme,  adorn'd: 
A  tale  more  ftrange  ne'er  grac'd  the  poet's  art, 
^Qi  e'er  did  fiction  play  fo  wild  a  part. 

Each 
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Each  fabled  charm  in  matchlefs  Cselia  meets^ 
The  heavenly  colours,  and  ambrofial  fweets ; 
Her  virgin  bofom  charter  fires  fupplies. 
And  beams  more  piercing  guard  her  kindred  eyes, 
O'erflowing  wit  th'  imagin'd  wonder  drew. 
But  fertile  fancy  ne'er  can  reach  the  true. 
Now  buds  your  youth, your  cheeks  their  bloomdifclofe, 
Th'  untainted  lily,  and  unfolding  rofe ; 
Eafe  in  your  mien,  and  fweetnefs  in  your  face. 
You  fpeak  a  Syren,  and  you  move  a  Grace ; 
Nor  time  fhall  urge  thefe  beauties  to  decay. 
While  virtue  gives,  what  years  fhall  fteal  away : 
The  fair,  whofe  youth  can  boafl  the  worth  of  age. 
In  age  fhall  with  the  charms  of  youth  engage ; 
In  every  change  flill  lovely,  iHll  the  fame, 
A  fairer  Phcenix  in  a  purer  flame. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PHOENIX. 

FROM      C  L  A  U  D  I  A  N. 

TN  utmofl  ocean  lies  a  lovely  ifle, 

■*•  Where  fpring  ilill  blooms ,  and  greens  for  ever  fmile, 

"Which  {ees  the  fun  put  on  his  firft  array* 

And  hears  his  panting  ileeds  bring  on  the  day ; 

When,  from  the  deep,  they  rufh  with  rapid  force. 

And  whirl  aloft,  to  run  their  glorious  courfe  j 

When  firft  appear  the  ruddy  ftreaks  of  light. 

And  glimmering  beams  difpel  the  parting  night. 

In  thefe  foft  Ihades,  unpreii  by  human  feet, 
The  happy  Phosnix  keeps  his  balmy  feat. 

Far 
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Far  fLOm  the  world  disjoin'd ;  he  reigns  alone, 
Alike  the  empire,  and  its  king  unknown. 
A  god-like  bird  I  whofe  endlefs  round  of  years 
Out-lails  the  ftars,  and  tires  the  circling  fpheres  5 
Not  us'd  like  vulgar  birds  to  eat  his  fill. 
Or  drink  the  cryflal  of  the  murmuring  rill ; 
But  fed  with  warmth  from  Titan's  purer  ray. 
And  flak'd  by  Hreams  which  eaftern  feas  convey  ; 
Still  he  renews  his  life  in  thefe  abodes, 
Contemns  the  power  of  fate,  and  mates  the  gcdo. 
His  fiery  eyes  {hoot  forth  a  glittering  ray. 
And  round  his  head  ten  thoufand  glories  play  ; 
High  on  his  creft,  a  ftar  celellial  bright 
Divides  the  darknefs  with  its  piercing  light; 
His  legs  are  ftain'd  with  purple's  lively  dye. 
His  azure  wings  the  fleeting  winds  out-fly; 
Soft  plumes  of  cheerful  blue  his  limbs  infold, 
Enrich'd  with  fpangles,  and  bedropt  v.ith  gold. 

Begot  by  none  himfelf,  begetting  none. 
Sire  of  himfelf  he  is,  and  of  himfelf  the  fon; 
His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  his  date. 
And  kind  deftru6tion  but  prolongs  his  fate : 
Ev'n  in  the  grave  new  ftrength  his  limbs  receive^ 
And  on  the  funeral  pile  begin  to  live. 
For  when  a  thoufand  times  the  fummer  fun 
His  bending  race  has  on  the  zodiac  run. 
And  when  as  oft  the  vernal  figns  have  roll'd. 
As  oft  the  wintery  brought  the  numbing  cold; 
Then  drops  the  bird,  worn  out  with  aged  cares, 
•And  bends  beneath  the  mighty  load  of  years. 

So 
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So  falls  the  ftately  pine,  that  proudly  grew. 
The  fhade  and  glory  of  the  mountain's  brow. 
When  pierc'd  by  blafts,  and  fpouting  clouds  o'erfpread. 
It,'  flowly  finking,  nods  its  tottering  head. 
Part  dies  by  winds,  and  part  by  fickly  rains, 
And  walling  age  deftroys  the  poor  remains. 
Then,  as  the  filver  emprefs  of  the  night, 
O'er-clouded,   glimmers  in  a  fainter  light. 
So,  froz'n  with  age,  and  fhut  from  light's  fupplies. 
In  J-^zy  rounds  fcarce  roll  his  feeble  eyes, 
And  ;hofe  fleet  wings,  for  ilrength  and  fpeed  renown'd. 
Scarce  rear  th'  inadlive  lumber  from  the  ground. 

Myfterious  arts  a  fecond  time  create 
The  bird,  prophetic  of  approaching  fate. 
Pil'd  on  a  heap  Sahaean  herbs  he  lays, 
Parch'd  by  his  fire  the  fun's  intenfeft  rays ; 
The  pile  deiign'd  to  form  his  funeral  fcene 
He  wraps  in  covers  of  a  fragrant  green. 
And  bids  his  fpicy  heap  at  once  become 
A  grave  deftrudlive,  and  a  teeming  womb. 

On  the  rich  bed  the  dying  wonder  lies. 
Imploring  Phcebus  with  perfuafive  cries, 
T'o  dart  upon  him  in  collefted  rays. 
And  new-create  him  in  a  deadly  blaze. 

The  god  beholds  the  fuppliant  from  afar. 
And  flops  the  progrefs  of  his  heavenly  carr. 

O  thou,  fays  he,  whom  harmlefs  fires  fliall  burn. 
Thy  age  the  flame  to  fecond  youth  fliall  turn^ 
*'  An  infant's  cradle  is  thy  funeral  urn. 
<  *  Thou,on  whom  heaven  has  fix'd  th'  ambiguous  doom 
To  live  by  ruin,  and  by  death  to  bloom. 

Thy 
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**  Thy  life,  thy  llrength,  thy  lovely  form  renew, 
*'  And  with  freih  beauties  doubly  charm  the  view/* 

Thus  fpeaking,  'midic  the  aromatic  bed 
A  golden  beam  he  toffes  from  his  head; 
Swift  as  defire,  the  fliining  ruin  fiies. 
And  ftraight  devours  the  willing  facrifice. 
Who  hailes  to  periih  in  the  fertile  fire. 
Sink  into  llrength,  and  into  life  expire. 

In  flames  the  circling  odours  mount  on  high. 
Perfume  the  air,  and  glitter  in  the  Iky, 
The  moon  and  ilars,  amaz'd,  retard  their  flight. 
And  nature  llartles  at  the  doubtful  fight ; 
For,  whilil  the  pregnant  urn  with  fury  glows. 
The  goddefi  labours  with  a  mother's  throes. 
Yet  joys  to  cheriQi,  in  the  friendly  flames. 
The  nobleft  product  of  the  Ikill  flie  claims. 

Th'  enlivening  dull  its  head  begins  to  rear. 
And  on  the  afhes  fprouting  plumes  appear ; 
In  the  dead  bird  reviving  vigour  reigns. 
And  life  returning  revels  in  his  veins : 
A  new-born  Phcenix  llarting  from  the  flame. 
Obtains  at  once  a  fon's,  and  father's  name ; 
And  the  great  change  of  double  life  difplays. 
In  the  fliort  moment  of  one  tranflent  blaze. 

On  his  new  pinions  to  the  Nile  he  bends. 
And  to  the  gods  his  parent  urn  commends. 
To  Egypt  bearing,  with  majeftic  pride. 
The  balmy  neft,  where  firil  he  liv'd  and  dy'd. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  admire  th'  unufual  light. 
And  grace  the  triumph  of  his  infant  ilight; 
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in  crowds  unnumber'd  round  their  chief  they  fly, 
Cpprefs  the  air,  and  cloud  the  fpacious  fky; 
Nor  dares  the  fierceft  of  the  winged  race 
Obftru6l  his  journey  through  th'  ethereal  fpace ; 
The  hawk  and  eagle  ulelefs  wars  forbear. 
Forego  their  courage,  and  confent  to  fear ; 
The  feather'd  nations  humble  homage  bring. 
And  blefs  the  gaudy  flight  of  their  ambrofial  king. 

Lefs  glittering  pomp  does  Parthia's  monarch  yield. 
Commanding  legions  to  the  dully  field ; 
Though  fparkling  jewels  on  his  helm  abound. 
And  royal  gold  his  awful  head  furround  ; 
Though  rich  embroidery  paint  his  purple  veft. 
And  his  fteed  bound  in  collly  trappings  dreft, 
Pleas'd  in  the  battle's  dreadful  van  to  ride. 
In  graceful  grandeur,  and  imperial  pride. 

Fam'd  for  the  worlhip  of  the  fun,  there  ftands 
A  facred  fane  in  Egypt^s  fruitful  lands, 
Hewn  from  the  Theban  mountain's  rocky  womb 
An  hundred  columns  rear  the  marble  dome ; 
Hither,  'tis  faid,  he  brings  the  precious  load, 
A  grateful  cirering  to  the  beamy  god  ; 
Upon  whofe  altar's  confecrated  blaze 
The  feeds  and  relicks  of  himfelf  he  lays. 
Whence  flaming  incenfe  makes  the  temple  fliine. 
And  the  glad  altars  breathe  perfumes  divine. 
The  wafted  fmell  to  far  Pelufium  flies. 
To  chear  old  Ocean,  and  enrich  the  fkies. 
With  nedlar's  fweets  to  make  the  nations  fmile. 
And  fcent  the  feven-fold  channels  of  the  Nile. 

Thrice 
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Thrice  happy  Phcenix  !  heaven's  peculiar  care 
Has  made  thyfelf  thyfelf 's  furviving  heir; 
By  death  thy  deathlefs  vigour  is  fupply'd. 
Which  finks  to  ruin  all  the  world  befide  ; 
Thy  age,  not  thee,  affifting  Phcebus  burns. 
And  vital  flames  light  up  thy  funeral  urns. 
Whate*er  events  have  been,  thy  eyes  furvey, 
And  thou  art  fixt,  while  ages  roll  away ; 
Thou  faw'fl  when  raging  Ocean  burfl  his  bed, 
O'er-top'd  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  o'er-fpread  ; 
When  the  rafh  youth  inflam'd  the  high  abodes, 
Scorch'd  up  the  (kies,  and  fcar'd  the  deathlefs  gods. 
When  nature  ceafes,  thou  {halt  ftill  remain. 
Is  or  fecond  Chaos  bound  thy  endlefs  reign ; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  ihall  brave. 
Baffle  deilruclion,  and  elude  the  grave. 


VERSES  TO  MRS.  LOWTHER 
ON  HER  MARRIAGE. 

FROM      MENAGE. 

'T^HE  greateft  fwain  that  treads  th*  Arcadian  grove, 

"*-     Our  fhepherds  envy,  and  our  virgins  love. 
His  charming  nymph,  his  fofter  fair  obtains. 
The  bright  Diana  of  our  flowery  plains ; 
He,   'midft  the  graceful,  of  fuperior  grace,, 
And  flie  the  loveliefl  of  the  loveliefl  race^ 

Thy  fruitful  influence,  guardian  Juno,  fhcd. 
And  crown  the  pleafures  of  the  genial  bed: 
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Raife  thence,  their  future  joy,  a  fmiling  heir. 

Brave  as  the  father,  as  the  mother  fair. 

Well  may'ft  thou  fhower  thy  choiceft  gifts  on  thofe, 

Who  boldly  rival  thy  moft  hated  foes ; 

The  vigorous  bridegroom  with  Alcides  vies. 

And  the  fair  bride  has  Cytherea's  eyes. 


TO     A     LADY; 
WITH  A   PRESENT  OF  FLOWERS. 

^  B  ^HE  fragrant  painting  of  our  flowery  fields, 
"^     The  choiceft  ftores  that  youthful  fummer  yields, 
Strephon  to  fair  Elifa  hath  convey'd. 
The  fweeteft  garland  to  the  fweeteft  maid. 
O  cheer  the  flowers,  my  fair,  and  let  them  reft 
On  the  Elynum  of  thy  fnowy  breaft, 
And  there  regale  the  fmell,  and  charm  the  view. 
With  richer  odours,  and  a  lovelier  hue. 
Learn  hence,  nor  fear  a  flatterer  in  the  flower. 
Thy  form  divine,  and  beauty's  matchlefs  power : 
Faint,  near  thy  cheeks,  the  bright  carnation  glows. 
And  thy  ripe  lips  out-blufli  the  opening  rofe : 
The  lily's  fnow  betrays  lefs  pure  a  light. 
Loft  in  thy  bofom's  more  unfullied  white; 
And  wreaths  of  jafmine  flied  perfumes,  beneath- 
Th'  ambrofial  incenfe  of  thy  balmy  breath. 

Ten  thoufand  beauties  grace  the  rival  pair. 
How  fair  the  chaplet,  and  the  nymph  how  fair ! 
But  ah  !  too  foon  thefe  fleeting  charms  decay, 
'The  fading  luftre  of  one  haftening  day. 

This 
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This  night  Ihall  fee  the  gaudy  wreath  decline. 
The  rofes  wither,  and  the  lilies  'pine. 

The  garlands  fate  to  thine  fhall  be  apply'd. 
And  what  advance  thy  form,  fhall  check  thy  pride; 
Be  wile,  my  fair,  the  prefent  hour  improve. 
Let  joy  be  now,  and  now  a  wafle  of  love  ; 
Each  drooping  bloom  ihall  plead  thy  juH  excufe. 
And  that  which  fhew'd  thy  beauty,  fhew  its  ufe. 


ON    A    LADY'S     PICTURE^ 
TO    GILFRED   LAWSON,  Es(^ 

A  S  Damon  Chloe's  painted  form  furvey'd, 
^^^  He  figh'd,  and  languifh'd  for  the  jilting  fhade  z 
For  Cupid  taught  the  artift  hand  its  grace. 
And  Venus  wanton'd  in  the  mimic  face. 
Now  he  laments  a  look  fo  falfely  fair. 
And  almofl  damns,  what  yet  refembles  her; 
Now  he  devours  it,  with  his  longing  eyes  ; 
Now  fated,  from  the  lovely  phantom  flies. 
Yet  burns  to  look  again,  yet  looks  again,  and  dies. 
Her  ivory  neck  his  lips  prefume  to  kifs. 
And  his  bold  hands  the  fwelling  bofom  prefs ; 
The  fwain  drinks  in  deep  draughts  of  vain  deiire. 
Melts  without  heat,  and  burns  in  fancy'd  fire. 

Strange  power  of  paint!   thou  nice  creator  art  I 
What  love  infpires,  may  life  itfelf  impart. 
Struck  with  like  wounds,  of  eld,  Pygmalion  pray'd,. 
And  hugg'd  to  life  his  artificial  maid  j 
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Clafp,  new  Pygmalion,  clafp  the  feeming  charms,  ^ 
Perhaps  ev'n  now  th'  enlivening  image  warms,       C 
Deftin'd  to  crown  thy  joys,  and  revel  in  thy  arms:  j 
Thy  arras,  which  fhall  with  fire  fo  fierce  invade. 
That  fhe  at  once  fhall  be,  and  ceafe  to  be  a  maid. 


PART  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  LUCAN. 

Csefar,  having  refolved  to  give  battle  to  Petreius  and 
Afranius,  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  encamped 
near  the  enemy  in  the  fame  field.  The  behaviour 
of  their  foldiers,  at  their  feeing  and  knowing  one 
another,  is  the  fubjed  of  the  following  verfes. 

'  I  "HEIR  ancient  friends,  as  now  they  nearer  drew, 
■^     Prepared  for  fight  the  wondering  foldiers  knew  j 
Brother,  with  brother  in  unnatural  ftrife. 
And  the  fon  arm'd  againft  the  father's  life : 
Curft  civil  war !  then  confcience  firfl  was  felt. 
And  the  tough  veteran's  heart  began  to  melt. 
Fix'd  in  dumb  forrow  all  at  once  they  ftand. 
Then  wave,  a  pledge  of  peace,  the  guiltlefs  hand; 
To  vent  ten  thoufand  flruggling  pafTions  move, 
The  flings  of  nature,  and  the  pangs  of  love. 
All  order  broken,  wide  their  arms  they  throw, 
And  run,  with  tranfport,  to  the  longing  foe: 
Here  the  long-lofl  acquaintance  neighbours  claim. 
There  an  old  friend  recalls  his  comrade's  name. 

Youths, 
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Youths,  who  in  arts  beneath  one  tutor  grew, 
Rome  rent  in  twain,  and  kindred  holh  they  view. 

Tears  wet  their  impious  arms,  a  fond  relief. 
And  kilTes,  broke  by  fobs,  the  words  of  grief; 
Though  yet  no  blood  was  fpilt,  each  anxious  mind 
With  horror  thinks  on  what  his  rage  defign'd. 
Ah !  generous  youths,  why  thus,  with  fruitlefs  pain. 
Beat  ye  thofe  breaih  r  why  gufh  thofe  eyes  in  vain  ? 
Why  blame  ye  heaven,  and  charge  your  guilt  on  fate  ? 
Why  dread  the  tyrant,  whom  yourfelves  make  great  ? 
Bids  he  the  trumpet  found?  the  trumpet  flight. 
Bids  he  the  ftandards  move  ?  refufe  the  tight. 
Your  generals,  left  by  you,  will  love  again 
A  fon  and  father,  when  they  're  private  men. 

Kind  Concord,  heavenly  born  I  whofe  blifsful  reign 
Holds  this  vail  globe  in  one  furrounding  chain, 
Whofe  laws  the  jarring  elements  control. 
And  knit  each  atom  clofe  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Soul  of  the  world  !   and  love's  eternal  fpring  1 
This  lucky  hour,  thy  aid  fair  goddefs  bring ! 
This  lucky  hour,  ere  aggravated  crimes 
Heap  guilt  on  guilt,  and  doubly  ilain  the  times. 
No  veil  henceforth  for  fm,  for  pardon  none ; 
They  know  their  duty,  now  their  friends  are  known. 
Vain  wifh !   from  blood  fhort  muft  the  refpite  be. 
New  crimes,  by  love  inhanc'd,  this  night  fhall  fee : 
Such  is  the  will  of  fate,  and  fuch  the  hard  decree. 

*Twas  peace.  From  either  camp,  now  void  of  fear. 
The  foldiers  mingling  chcarful  fcafts  prepare: 
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On  the  green  fod  the  friendly  bowls  were  crown'd. 
And  hafty  banquets  pil'd  upon  the  ground: 
Around  the  fire  they  talk  ;  one  iliews  his  fears. 
One  tells  what  chance  firil  led  him  to  the  wars ; 
Their  llories  o'er  the  tedious  night  prevail. 
And  the  mute  circle  liilens  to  the  tale ; 
They  own  they  fought,  butfwear  they  ne'er  could  hate. 
Deny  their  guilt,  and  lay  the  blame  on  fate ; 
Their  love  revives,  to  make  them  guiltier  grow, 
A  ihort-liv'd  bleiTmg,  but  to  heighten  woe. 

When  to  Petreius  lirft;  the  news  was  told. 
The  jealous  general  thought  his  legions  fold. 
Swift  with  the  guards,  his  head-ftrong  fury  drew. 
From  out  his  camp  he  drives  the  hoftile  crew ; 
Guts  clafping  friends  afunder  with  his  fword. 
And  ftains  with  blood  each  hofpitable  board. 

Then  thus  his  wrath  breaks  out.   *  Oh !  loft  to  fame ! 

*  Oh !  falfe  to  Pompey,  and  the  Roman  name  ! 

*  Can  ye  not  conquer,  ye  degenerate  bands  ? 

*  Oh !  die  at  leaft ;   'tis  all  that  Rome  demands, 

*  What !  will  ye  cwn,  while  ye  can  wield  the  fword, 

*  A  rebel  ftandard,  and  ufurping  lord? 

'  Shall  he  be  fued  to  take  you  into  place 

'  Amongft  his  ilaves,  and  grant  you  equal  grace?" 

*  What  ?  fhall  my  life  be  begg'd  ?  inglorious  thought! 

*  And  life  abhorr'd,  on  fuch  conditions  bought ! 

*  The  toils  we  bear,  my  friends,  are  not  for  life, 

*  Too  mean  a  prize  in  fuch  a  dreadful  ftrife  ; 

*  But  peace  would  lead  to  fervitude  and  fharae, 

*  A  fair  amufement,  and  a  fpecious  name. 

'  Never 
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*  Never  had  m:in  explor'd  the  iron  ore, 

*  Mark'd  out  the  trench,  or  rais'd  the  lofty  tower, 

*  Ne'er  had  the  fteed  in  harnefs  fought  the  plain, 
'  Or  fleets  encounter'd  on  th'  linftable  main ; 

*  Were  life,  were  breath,  with  fame  to  be  compar'd 

*  Or  peace  to  glorious  liberty  preferr'd. 

*  By  guilty  oaths  the  hoftile  army  bound, 

*  Holds  fart  its  impious  faith,  and  Hands  its  ground ; 

*  Are  you  perfidious,  who  efpoufe  the  laws, 
'   And  traitors  only  in  a  righteous  caufe  ? 

*  Oh  fhame  !   in  vain  through  nations  far  and  wide, 

*  Thou  call'rt:  the  crowding  monarchs  to  thy  fide, 

*  Fall'n  Pompey  1  while  thy  legions  here  betray 

*  Thy  cheap-bought  life,  and  treat  thy  fame  away.' 
He  ended  fierce.     The  foldier's  rage  returns. 

His  blood  flies  upward,  and  his  bofom  burns. 

So,  haply  tam'd,  the  tiger  bears  his  bands, 
Lcfs  grimly  growls,  and  licks  his  keeper's  hands;. 
But  if  by  chance  he  talles  forbidden  gore. 
He  yells  amain,  and  makes  his  dungeon  roar. 
He  glares,  he  foams,  he  aims  a  defperate  bound. 
And  his  pale  mafter  flies  the  dangerous  ground. 

Now  deeds  are  done,  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  fiubborn  fate,  or  undifcerning  night. 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawlefs  foldiers  known. 
And  made  the  v,'hole  malignity  their  own. 
The  beds,  the  plenteous  tables,  float  with  gore. 
And  brearts  are  ftabb'd,  that  were  embrac'd  before : 
Pity  awhile  their  hands  from  flaughter  kept. 
Inv/ard  they  groan'd,  and,  as  they  drew,  they  wept. 

But 
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But  every  blow  their  wavering  rage  aflures. 

In  murder  hardens,  and  to  blood  inures. 

Crowds  charge  on  crowds,  nor  friends  their  friends 

defcry, 
But  fires  by  fons,  and  fons  by  fathers  die. 
Black,  monftrous  rage  !  each,  with  viflorious  cries. 
Drags  his  flain  friend  before  the  general's  eyes. 
Exults  in  guilt,  that  throws  the  only  Ihame 
On  Pompey's  caufe,  and  blots  the  Roman  name. 


THE 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  HOMER'S  ILIAD. 


THE      DEDICATION. 

TXT  HEN  I  firft  entered  upon  this  tranflation,  I 
was  ambitious  of  dedicating  it  to  the  earl  of 
Halifax ;  but  being  prevented  from  doing  myfelf  that 
honour,  by  the  unfpeakable  lofs  which  our  country 
hath  fuftained  in  the  death  of  that  extraordinary  per- 
fon,  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  blamed  for  prefuming  to 
make  a  dedication  of  it  to  his  memory.  The  great- 
nefs  of  his  name  will  juilify  a  pradlice  altogether  un- 
common, and  m.ay  gain  favour  towards  a  work,  which 
(if  it  had  deferved  his  patronage)  is  perhaps  the  only- 
one  infcribed  to  his  lordfhip,  that  will  efcape  being 
rewarded  by  him. 

I  might  have  one  advantage  from  fuch  a  dedica- 
tion, that  nothing,  I  could  fay  in  it,  would  be  fuf- 
pe6led  of  flattery.  Befides  that  the  world  would  take 
a  pleafure  in  hearing  thofe  things  faid  of  this  great 
man,  now  he  is  dead,  which  he  himfelf  would  have 
been  offended  at  when  living.  But  though  I  am  fen- 
fible,  fo  amiable  and  exalted  a  charadler  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  publick,  were  I  able  to  draw 
it  in  its  full  extent :  I  fhould  be  cenfured  very  de- 
fervedly,  fhould  I  venture  upon  an  undertaking,  to 
which  I  am  by  no  means  equal. 

His  confummate  knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  bufmefs, 
his  winning  eloquence  in  public  aflemblies,  his  adlive 

zeal 
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zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  the  fhare  he  had 
in  conveying  the  fapreme  power  to  an  illurtrious 
family  famous  for  being  friends  to  mankind,  are  fub- 
jeds  eafy  to  be  enlarged  upon,  but  incapable  of  be- 
ing exhaufted.  The  nature  of  the  following  per- 
formance more  diredtly  leads  me  to  lament  the  mif- 
firtune,  which  hath  befallen  the  learned  world,  by 
the  death  of  fo  generous  and  univerfal  a  patron. 

He  refied  not  in  a  barren  admiration  of  the  polite 
.arts,  wherein  he  himfelf  was  fo  great  a  mailer ;  but 
was  afted  by  that  humanity  they  naturally  infpire : 
which  gave  rife  to  many  excellent  writers,  who  have 
caft  a  light  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will 
diitinguifh  it  to  pollerity.  It  is  well  known,  that 
very  fe\w  celebrated  pieces  have  been  published  for 
feveral  years,  but  what  were  either  promoted  by  his 
encouragement,  or  fupported  by  his  approbation,  or 
recompenfed  by  his  bounty.  And  if  the  fucceffion  of 
men,  who  excel  in  moll  of  the  refined  arts,  Ihould  not 
continue  ;  though  fome  may  impute  it  to  a  decay 
of  genius  in  our  countrymen  ;  thofe,  who  are  unac- 
quaintedvvith  his  lordlliip's  charader,  will  know  more 
jullly  how  to  account  for  it. 

The  caufe  of  liberty  will  receive  no  fmall  advan- 
tage in  future  times,  when  it  Ihall  be  obferved  that  the 
earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  were  at 
.  the  head  of  it ;  and  that  moll  of  thofe,  who  were 
eminent  in  the  feveral  parts  of  polite  or  ufeful  learn- 
ing, were  by  his  influence  and  example  engaged  in 

the  fame  interelt. 

J  hope 
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I  hope  therefore  the  publick  will  excui'e  my  am- 
bition for  thus  intruding  into  the  number  of  thofe 
applauded  men,  who  have  paid  him  this  kind  of  ho- 
mage :  efpecially  fmce  I  am  alfo  prompted  to  it  by- 
gratitude,  for  the  proteftion  with  which  he  had  begun 
to  honour  me ;  and  do  it  at  a  time  when  he  cannot 
fuffer  by  the  importunity  of  my  acknowledgments. 


TO     THE     READER. 

T  MUST  inform  the  reader,  that  when  I  began  this 
firll  book,  I  had  fome  thoughts  of  tranflating  the 
whole  Iliad:  but  had  the  pleafure  of  being  diverted 
from  that  defign,  by  finding  the  work  was  fallen  into 
a  much  abler  hand.  I  would  not  therefore  be  thouo-ht 
to  have  any  other  view  in  publifhing  this  fmall  fpe- 
cimen  of  Homer's  Iliad,  than  to  befpeak,  if  poffible, 
the  favour  of  the  publick  to  a  tranflation  of  Homer's 
Odyfleis,  wherein  I  have  already  made  fome  progrefs* 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

A  CHILLES'  fatal  wrath,  whence  difcord  rofe, 
•^^  That  brought  the  fons  of  Greece  unnumber'd 

woes, 
O  goddefs,  fmg.     Full  many  a  hero's  gholl 
Was  driven  untimely  to  th'  infernal  coaft. 
While  in  prcmifcuous  heaps  their  bodies  lay, 

A  feail  for  dogs,  and  every  bird  of  prey. 

So 
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So  did  the  fire  of  gods  and  men  fulfil 
His  ftedfaft  purpofe,  and  almighty  will ; 
What  time  the  haughty  chiefs  their  jars  begun, 
Atrides,  king  of  men,  and  Peleus'  godlike  fon. 

What  god  in  llrife  the  princes  did  engage  ? 
Apollo  burning  with  vindidlive  rage 
AgainR  the  fcornful  king,  whofe  impious  pride 
His  priefl  didionour'd,  and  his  power  defy'd. 
Hence  fwift  contagion,  by  the  god's  commands. 
Swept  thro'  the  camp,  and  thinn'd  the  Grecian  bands. 

For,  wealth  immenfe  the  holy  Chryfes  bore, 
(His  daughter's  ranfom)  to  the  tented  fhore : 
His  fceptre  flretching  forth,  the  golden  rod. 
Hung  round  with  hallow'd  garlands  of  his  god. 
Of  all  the  hoft,  of  every  princely  chief, 
But  firfl  of  Atreus'  fons  he  begg'd  relief: 

*  Great  Atreus'  fons  and  warlike  Greeks  attend, 

*  So  may  th'  immortal  gods  your  caufe  befriend, 
'  So  may  you  Priam's  lofty  bulwarks  burn, 

'   And  rich  in  gather'd  fpoils  to  Greece  return, 

*  As  for  thefe  gifts  my  daughter  you  beiliow, 

*  And  reverence  due  to  great  Apollo  fhow, 

*  Jove's  favourite  offspring,  terrible  in  war, 
'  Who  fends  his  fliafts  unerring  from  afar.* 

Throughout  the  hoft  confenting  murmurs  rife. 
The  priefl:  to  reverence,  and  give  back  the  prize; 
When  the  great  king,  incens'd,  his  filence  broke 
In  words  reproachful,  and  thus  flernly  fpoke: 

*  Hence,  dotard,  from  my  fight.    Nor  ever  more 

*  Approach,  I  warn  thee,  this  forbidden  ihore ; 

*  Lefi 
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*  Left  thou  ftretch  forth,  my  fury  to  reflrain, 

*  The  wreaths  and  fceptre  of  thy  god,  in  vain^ 

*  The  captive  maid  I  never  will  refign, 

*  Till  age  o'ertakes  her,  I  have  vovv'd  her  mine. 

*  To  diftant  Argos  {hall  the  fair  be  led : 

*  She  fhall ;  to  ply  the  loom,  and  grace  my  bed. 

*  Begone,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  way. 

*  Hence  on  thy  life :  nor  urge  me  by  thy  ftay.' 
He  ended  frowning.     Speechlefs  and  difmay'd. 

The  aged  fire  his  ftern  command  obey'd. 

Silent  he  pafs'd,  amid  the  deafening  roar 

Of  tumbling  billows,  on  the  lonely  fhore  ; 

Far  from  the  camp  he  pafs'd :  then  fuppliant  flood; 

And  thus  the  hoary  priefl  invok'd  his  god : 

*  Dread  warrior  with  the  filver  bow,  give  ear, 
*■   Patron  of  Chryfa  and  of  Cilia,  hear. 

*  To  thee  the  guard  of  Tenedos  belongs ; 

'  Propitious  Smintheus  1  Oh  !  redrefs  my  wrongs. 

*  If  e*er  within  thy  fane,  with  wreaths  adorn'd, 

*  The  fat  of  bulls  and  well-fed  goats  I  burn'd, 

*  O !  hear  my  prayer.     Let  Greece  thy  fury  know> 

*  And  with  thy  fhafts  avenge  thy  fervant*s  woe.* 
Apollo  heard  his  injur 'd  fuppliant's  cry. 

Down  rufti'd  the  vengeful  warrior  from  the  iky  ; 
Acrofs  his  breaft  the  glittering  bow  he  flung. 
And  at  his  back  the  well-llor'd  quiver  hung : 
(His  arrows  rattled,  as  he  urg'd  his  flight.) 
In  clouds  he  flew,  conceal'd  from  mortal  fight ; 
Then  took  his  Hand,  the  well-aim'd  fliaft  to  throw : 
Fierce  fprung  the  Uring,  and  twang'd  the  filver  bow. 

The 
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The  dogs  and  mules  his  firlr  keen  arrow  flew ; 
Amid  the  ranks  the  next  more  fatal  flew, 
A  deathful  dart.     The  funeral  piles  around 
For  ever  blaz'd  on  the  devoted  Q;round. 

Nine  days  entire  he  vex'd  th'  embattled  hofl. 
The  tenth,  Achilles  through  the  winding  coaft 
Summon'd  a  council,  by  the  queen's  command 
Who  wields  heaven's  fceptre  in  her  fnowy  hand: 
She  mourn'd  her  favourite  Greeks,  who  now  inciofe 
The  hero,  fwiftly  fpeaking  as  he  rofe : 

*  What  now,  O  Atreus'  fon,  remains  in  view, 

*  But  o'er  the  deep  our  wanderings  to  renew, 

'  Doom'd  to  deftru£lion,  while  our  wafl:ed  powers 

*  The  fword  and  peftilence  at  once  devours  ? 

'  Why  hafte  we  not  fome  prophet's  fkill  to  prove, 
'  Or  feek  by  dreams?  (for  dreams  defcend  from  Jove.) 

*  What  moves  Apollo's  rage  let  him  explain, 

*  What  vow  withheld,  what  hecatomb  unflain : 

*  And  if  the  blood  of  lambs  and  goats  can  pay 

*  The  price  for  guilt,  and  turn  this  curfe  away  ?' 
,    Thus  he.     And  next  the  reverend  Calchas  rofe. 
Their  guide  to  Ilion  whom  the  Grecians  chofe ; 
The  prince  of  augurs,  whofe  enlighten'd  eye 
Could  things  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  defcry  : 
Such  wifdom  Phoebus  gave.     He  thus  began. 
His  fpeech  addrefling  to  the  godlike  man  : 

*  Me  then  commandTt  thou,  lov'd  of  Jove,  to  fliow 
<  What  moves  the  god  that  bends  the  dreadful  bow  ? 

*  Firft  plight  thy  faith  thy  ready  help  to  lend, 
^  By  words  to  aid  me,  or  by  arms  defend. 

*  For 
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'   For  I  forefee  his  rage,  whofe  ample  fway 
'   The  Argian  powers  and  fceptred  chiefs  obey. 

*  The  wrath  of  kings  what  fubjed  can  oppofe  ? 

*  Deep  in  their  breaib  the  fmother'd  vengeance  glows, 
'   Still  watchful  to  deftroy.     Swear,  valiant  youth, 

*  Swear,  wilt  thou  guard  me,  if  I  ipeak  the  truth:' 
To  this  Achilles  fwift  replies  :   *  Be  bold. 

*  Difclofe,  what  Phoebus  tells  thee,  uncontrol'd. 

*  By  him,  who,  liilening  to  thy  pov/erful  prayer, 

*  Reveals  the  fecret,  I  devoutly  fwear, 

*  That,  while  thefe  eyes  behold  the  light,   no  hand 
'  Shall  dare  to  wrong  thee  on  this  crowded  llrand. 

*  Not  Atreus'  fon.     Though  now  himfeif  he  boaft 

*  The  king  of  men,  and  fovereign  of  the  hofi:.* 
Then  boldly  he.     *  Nor  does  the  go  J  complain 

*  Of  vows  withheld,  or  hecatombs  unflain. 

*  Chryfei's  to  her  awful  fire  refus'd, 

*  The  gifts  rejected,  and  the  prieft  abus'd, 

*  Call  down  thefe  judgments,  and  for  more  they  call, 

*  full:  ready  on  th'  exhaufted  camo  to  fall ; 

*  Till  ranfom-free  the  damfel  is  bellow'd, 

*  And  hecatombs  are  fent  to  footh  the  god, 

*  To  Chryfa  fent.     Perhaps  Apollo's  rage 

*  The  gifts  may  expiate,  and  the  priell  i^fluage.* 
He  fpoke  and  fat.     When,  with  an  angry  frown. 

The  chief  of  kings  upflr^rted  from  his  throne. 
Difdain  and  vengeance  in  his  bofcm  rife. 
Lour  in  his  brows,  and  fparkle  in  his  eves  : 
Full  at  the  prieft  their  fiery  orbs  he  bent. 
And  all  at  once  his  fury  found  a  vent. 
Vol.  XXXLX.  Q^  <  Au^ur 
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*   Augur  of  ills,   (for  never  good  to  me 

*  Did  that  moft  inaufpicious  voice  decree) 

*  For  ever  ready  to  denounce  my  woes, 

*  When  Greece  is  punifti'd,  I  am  ftill  the  caufe ; 

*  And  now  when  Phoebus  fpreads  his  plagues  abroad, 

*  And  waftes  our  camp,  'tis  I  provoke  the  god, 

*  Becaufe  my  blooming  captive  I  detain, 

*  And  the  large  ranfom  is  produc'd  in  vain. 

*  Fond  of  the  maid,  my  queen,  in  beauty's  pride, 

*  Ne'er  charm 'd  me  more,  a  virgin  and  a  bride  ; 

*  Not  Clytccmneftra  boafts  a  nobler  race, 

*  A  fweeter  temper,  or  a  lovelier  face, 

*  In  works  of  female  (kill  hath  more  command, 
'   Or  guides  the  needle  with  a  nicer  hand. 

*  Yet  fhe  (hall  go.     The  fair  our  peace  (hall  buy  : 

*  Better  I  fufFer,  than  my  people  die. 

*  But  mark  me  well.     See  inftantly  prepar'd 

*  A  full  equivalent,  a  new  reward. 

'  Nor  is  it  meet,  while  each  enjoys  his  ihare, 

*  Your  chief  ihould  lofe  his  portion  of  the  war: 

*  In  vain  your  chief;  whilft  the  dear  prize,  I  boaft^ 
<  Is  wrefied  from  me,  and  for  ever  k)ft.' 

To  whom  the  fwift  purfuer  quick  reply'd : 
'  Oh  funk  in  avarice,  and  fwoln  with  pride ! 

*  How  fhall  the  Greeks,  though  large  of  foul  they  be* 

*  Colled  their  fever'd  fpoils,  a  heap  for  thee 

*  To  fearch  anew,  and  cull  the  choiceft  fhare 

*  Amid  the  mighty  harveft  of  the  war  ? 

«  Then  yield  thy  captive  to  the  god  refign'd, 

*  AiTar'd  a  tenfold  recompence  to  find, 

«  When 
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*  When  Jove*s  decree  fliall  throw  proud  llion  down, 

*  And  give  to  plunder  the  devoted  town.' 

*  Think  not,  Atrides  anfvver'd,  though  thou  fhine> 

*  Graceful  in  beauty,  like  the  powers  divine, 

*  Think  not,  thy  wiles,  in  fpecious  words  convey'd, 

*  From  its  firm  purpofe  fhall  my  foul  diiTuade. 

*  Mull  I  alone  bereft  fit  down  with  fhame, 

*  And  thou  infulting  keep  thy  captive  dame  ? 

*  If,  as  I  a{k,  the  large-foul'd  Greeks  confent 

*  Full  recompence  to  give,  I  ftand  content. 
'  If  not:   a  prize  I  Ihall  myfelf  decree, 

*  From  him,  or  him,   or  elfe  perhaps  from  thee. 

*  While  the  proud  prince,  defpoil'd,  Ihall  rage  in  vain, 

*  But  break  we  here.     The  reft  let  time  explain. 

*■  Launch  now  a  well-trim'd  galley  from  the  fhore, 

*  With  hands  experienc'd  at  the  bending  oar ; 

*  Inclofe  the  hecatomb ;  and  then  with  care 

*  To  the  high  deck  convey  the  captive  fair. 

*  The  facred  bark  let  fage  UlyfTes  guide, 

*  Or  Ajax,  or  Idomeneus,  prefide  : 

*  Or  thou,  O  mighty  man,  the  chief  (halt  be. 

*  And  who  more  fit  to  foothe  the  god  than  thee  ?'' 

*  Shamelefs,  and  poor  of  foul,'  the  prince  replies,- 
And  on  the  monarch  cafts  his  fcornful  eyes, 

*  What  Greek  henceforth  will  march  at  thy  command, 

*  In  fearch  of  danger  on  the  doubtful  flrand  ? 

*  Who  in  the  face  of  day  provoke  the  fight, 

*  Or  tempt  the  fecret  ambulh  of  the  night  ? 

*  Not  I,  be  fure.     Henceforward  I  am  free. 

*  For  ne'er  was  Priam's  houfe  a  foe  to  me, 

0^2  *  Far 
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*  Far  from  their  inroads,  in  my  paftures  feed 

*  The  lowing  heifer,  and  the  pamper'd  fteed, 

*  -On  Phthia's  hills  our  fruits  fecurely  grow, 

*  And  ripen  carelefs  of  the  diilant  foe, 

*  Between  whofe  realms  and  our  TheiTalian  fhore 

*  Unnumber'd  mountains  rife,  and  billows  roar. 

*  For  thine,  and  for  thy  baffled  brother's  fame, 

*  AcTo(s  thofe  feas,  difdainful  man,  1  came  ; 

*  Yet,infolent  1   by  arbitrary  fway, 

*  Thou  talk'il  of  feizing  on  my  rightful  prey, 

*  The  prize  whofe  purchafe  toils  and  dangers  coft, 

*  And  given  by  fuffrage  of  the  Grecian  hoft. 

*  What  town,  when  fack'd  by  our  vidlorious  bands, 

*  But  ftill  brought  wealth  to  thofe  rapacious  hands  ? 

*  To  me,  thus  fcorn'd,  contented  doll  thou  yield 

*  Mv  fhare  of  blood  in  the  tumultuous  field  ; 

*  But  ftill  the  flovs'er  of  all  the  fpoil  is  thine ; 

*  There  claim'ft  thou  mofl.     Nor  e'er  did  I  repine. 

*  Whate'er  was  giv'n  I  ,took,  and  thought  it  belt, 

*  With  flaughter  tir'd,  and  panting  after  rell. 

*  To  Phthia  now,  for. I  ftiall  iight  no  more^ 

'  My  Ihips  their  crooked  prows  {hall  turn  from  fhore. 

*  When  I  am  fcorn'd,  I  think  I  well  forefee 

*  What  fpoils  and  pillage  will  be  won  by  thee. 

•^  Hence  !  cry'd.  the  monarch,  hence  1  without  delay  : 
«  Think  not,  vain  man  !  my  voice  fhall  urge  thy  flay. 
^  Others  thou  leav'il  to  the  great  caufe  inclin'd, 
-*   A  league  of  kings  thou  leav'fl,  and  Jove  behind. 
^  Of  all  the  chiefs  dofl  thou  oppofe  me  moil : 
-*  Outrage  and  uproar  are  thy  only  boafl:. 

*  Difcord 
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*  Difcord  and  jars  thy  joy.     But  learn  to  know, 

*  If  thou  art  ilrong,  'tis  Jove  hath  made  thee  fo. 

*  Go,  at  thy  pleafure.     None  will  flop  thy  way, 

*  Go,  bid  thy  bafe-born  Myrmidons  obey. 

*  Thou,  nor  thy  rage,  fhail  my  refoives  fubdue  ; 

*  I  fix  my  purpofe,  and  my  threats  renew. 

*  Since  'tis  decreed  I  mull  the  maid  rellore^ 

*  A  fhip  fhall  waft  her  to  th'  offended  power;. 

*  But  fair  Brifeis  thy  allotted  prize, 

*  Myfelf  will  feize,  and  feize  before  thy  eyes  : 

*  That  thou  and  each  audacious  man  may  fee, 

*  How  vain  the  rafh  attempt  to  cope  with  me.* 
Stung  to  the  foul,  tumultuous  thoughts  began 

This  way  and  that  to  rend  the  godlike  man. 
To  force  a  paffage  with  his  falchion  drawn. 
And  hurl  th*  imperial  boaller  from  his  throne^. 
He  now  refoives  :  and  now  refoives  again 
To  quell  his  fury,  and  his  arm  rellrain. 
While  thus  by  turns  his  rage  and  reafon  fway'd. 
And  half  unfheath'd  he  held  the  glittering  blade  y 
That  moment,   Juno,  whofe  im.partial  eye 
Watch'd  o'er  them  both,  fent  Pallas  from  the  Iky; 
She  flew,  and  caught  his  yellow  hair  behind, 
(To  him  alone  the  radiant  goddefs  fhin'd.) 
Sudden  he  turn'd,  and  Harted  with  furprize  ;. 
Rage  and  revenge  flafh'd  dreadful  in  his  eyes» 
Then  thus  with  hafly  words :  *  O  !  heavenly-born ^ 

*  Com'll  thou  to  fee  proud  Agamemnon's  fcorn  ? 

*  But  thou  Ihalt  fee  (my  fword  fhall  make  it  good) 
'  This  glutted  fand  fmoke  with  tlie  tyrant's  blood.' 

0.3  *  To. 
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*  To  footh  thy  foul,  the  blue-ey'd  maid  replies, 

*  (If  thou  obey  my  voice)  I  left  the  fkies.     [mand! 

*  Heaven's  queen,  who  favours  both,  gave  this  com- 

*  Supprefs  thy  NVTath,  and  ftay  thy  vengeful  hand. 

*  Be  all  thy  rage  in  tauntful  words  expreft  ; 

*  But  guiltiefs  let  the  thirrty  falchion  reft. 
'  Mark  what  I  fpeak.     An  hour  is  on  its  way, 

*  When  gifts  tenfold  for  this  affront  fliall  pay. 

*  Supprefs  thy  wrath  ;  and  heaven  and  me  obey. 
Then  he:  *  I  yield;    though  with  relu£lant  mind. 

■^  Who  yields  to  heaven  fnall  heaven  propitious  find.' 
The  filver  hilt  clofe-grafping,  at  the  word. 
Deep  in  the  fheath  he  plung'd  his  mighty  fword. 
The  goddefs,  turning,  darted  from  his  fight. 
And  reach'd  Olympus  in  a  moment's  flight. 
But  fierce  Achilles,  in  a  thundering  tone, 
Throws  out  his  wrath,  and  goes  impetuous  on  : 

*  Valiant  with  wine,  and  furious  from  the  bowl ! 

*  Thou  fierce-look'd  talker  with  a  coward  foul  1 

*  War's  glorious  peril  ever  flow  to  fhare  : 

*  Alcof  thou  view'ft  the  field  ;   for  death  is  there, 

*  'Tis  greater  far  this  peacefuLcamp  to  fway, 

*  And  peel  the  Greeks,  at  will,  who  difobey  : 
<   A  tyrant  lord  o'er  flaves  to  earth  debas'd ; 

-■<   For,  had  they  fouls,  this  outrage  were  thy  laft. 

*  But,  thou,  my  fxx'd,  my  final  purpofe  hear. 

*  By  this  dread  fceptre  folemnly  I  fwear : 

*  By  this  (which,  once  from  out  the  foreft  torn, 

*  Nor  leaf  nor  fhade  fhall  ever  more  adorn ; 
^  Which  never  more  its  verdure  mull  renew, 

*  Lopped  from  the  vital  Hem,  whence  firll  it  grew : 

*  But 
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*  But  given  by  Jove  the  Ions  of  men  to  awe, 

*  Now  fways  the  nations,  and  conlirms  the  law) 

*  A  day  fhall  come,  when  for  this  hour's  difdain 

'  The  Greeks  ihall  wilh  for  me,  and  wi(h  in  vain  ; 

*  Nor  thou,  though  griev'd,  the  wanted  aid  afford, 

*  When  heaps  on  heaps  fhall  fall  by  Heilor's  fword : 

*  Too  late  with  anguifn  ftiall  thy  heart  be  torn, 

*  That  the  iirft  Greek  was  made  the  public  fcorn.* 
He  faid.      And,  mounting  with  a  furious  bound. 

He  dafh'd  his  ftadded  fceptre  on  the  ground; 

Then  fat.     Atrides,  eager  to  reply, 

Cn  the  fierce  champion  glanc'd  a  vengeful  eye. 

'Twas  then,  the  madding  monarchs  to  compofe. 
The  Pylian  prince,  the  fmooth-fpeech'd  Neilor  rofe. 
His  tongue  dropp'd  honey.     Full  of  days  was  he; 
Two  ages  pafl,  he  liv'd  the  third  to  fee: 
And,  his  firfl  race  of  fubjedls  long  decay'd. 
O'er  their  fons  fons  a  peaceful  fceptre  Avay'd. 

*   Alas  for  Greece !  he  cries,   and  with  what  joy 

*  Shall  Priam  hear,  and  every  fon  of  Troy  1 

*  That  you,  the  firll  in  wil"dom  as  in  wars, 

*  Wafle  your  great  fouls  in  poor  ignoble  jars  ! 

*  Go  to  !   you  both  are  young.     Yet  oft  rever'd 

*  Greater  than  you  have  the  wife  Neflor  heard. 

*  Their  equals  never  fnall  thefe  eyes  behold ; 

*  Caeneus  the  juH,  Pirithous  the  bold, 

*  Exadius,  Dryas,  born  to  high  command, 

*  Shepherds  of  men^  and  rulers  of  the  land, 

*  Thefeus  unrival'd  in  his  fire's  abodes, 

*  And  mighty  Polypheme,  a  match  for  gods. 

Q.+  *  They. 
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*  They,  greateft  names  that  ancient  ll:ory  knows, 

*  In  mortal  conflid  met  as  dreadful  foes  : 

*  Fearlefs  thro'  rocks  and  wilds  their  prey  purfued, 

*  And  the  huge  double  Centaur  race  fubdued. 

*  With  them  my  early  youth  was  pleas'd  to  roam 

*  Through  regions,  far  from  my  fweet  native  home  ; 

*  They  call'd  me  to  the  wars.     No  living  hand 

'  Couldmatch  their  valour, or  their  flrength  withftandj- 

*  Yet  wont  they  oft  my  fage  advice  to  hear. 
'  Then  lillen  both-,  with  an  attentive  ear. 

*  Seize  not  thou,  king  of  men,  the  beauteous  flave, 

*  Th'  allotted  prize  the  Grecian  voices  gave. 

*  Nor  thou,  Pelides,  in  a  threatening  tone 

*  Urge  him  to  wrath,  who  fills  that  facred  throne, 

*  The  king  of  forty  kings,  and  honour'd  more 

*  By  mighty  Jove,  than  e'er  was  king  before, 
'  Brave  though  thou  art,  and  of  a  race  divine, 

*  Thou  mull  obey  a  power  more  great  than  thine. 

*  And  thou,  O  king,  forbear.     Myfelf  will  fue 

*  Great  Thetis'  fon  his  vengeance  to  fubdue : 

*  Great  Thetis'  valiant  fon,  our  country's  boafl, 

*  The  fnield  and  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  hoft.' 

*  Wife  are  thy  words,  O  fire,  the  king  began, 

*  But  what  can  fatiate  this  afpiring  man  ? 

*  Unbounded  power  he  claims  o'er  human-kind, 

*  And  hopes  for  flaves,  I  truft  he  ne'er  Ihall  find. 

'  Shall  we,  becaufe  the  gods  have  form'd  him  ftrong,- 

*  Bear  the  lewd  language  of  his  lawlefs  tongue  ! 

*  if  aw'd  by  thee,  the  Greeks  might  well  defpife 

*  My  name,'  the  prince,  precipitate,  replies. 

*  In 
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*  In  vain  thoa  nodd'ft  from  thy  imperial  throne. 

*  Thy  vaflals  feek  elfewhere :  for  I  am  none. 

*  But  break  we  here.    The  fair,  though  juflly  mine, 

*  \\'ith  fword  undrawn  I  purpofe  to  refign. 

*  On  auf^ht  befide,  I  once  for  all  command, 

*  Lay  not,  I  charge  thee,  thy  prefumptuous  hand. 

*  Come  not  within  my  reach.    Nor  dare  advance. 

*  Or  thy  heart's  blood  fhall  reek  upon  my  lance.* 
Thus  both  in  foul  debate  prolong'd  the  day. 

The  council  broke,  each  takes  his  feparate  way^ 
Achilles  feeks  his  tent  with  reftlefs  mind ; 
Patroclus  and  his  train  move  flow  behind. 

Mean  time,  a  bark  was  haul'd  along  the  fand. 
Twice  ten  felecled  Greeks,  a  brawny  band, 
Tug  the  tough  oars,  at  the  great  king's  command. 
The  gifts,  the  hecatomb,  the  captive  fair. 
Are  all  intrufted  to  Ulyfles'  care. 
They  mount  the  deck.     The  vefTel  takes  its  flight, 
Bounds  o'er  the  furge,  and  lefTens  to  the  nght. 

Next  he  ordains  along  the  winding  coail 
By  hallow'd  rites  to  purify  the  hofc. 
A  herd  of  chofen  victims  they  provide. 
And  call  their  offals  on  the  briny  tide. 
Fat  bulls  and  goats  to  great  Apollo  die. 
In  clouds  the  favory  fleam  afcends  the  iky. 

The  Greeks  to  heaven  their  folemn  vows  addreil ; 
But  dire  revenge  roU'd  in  the  monarch's  breall. 
Obfequious  at  his  call  two  heralds  lland: 
To  them  in  frowns  he  gives  this  harfh  command. 

*  Ye  heralds,  to  Achilles'  tent  repair  ; 

'  Thence  fv>ifc  the  female  flave  Brifeis  bear. 

*  WiLh 
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*  With  arms,  if  difobey'd,  myrelfwill  come. 

*  Bid  him  refign  her,  or  he  tempts  his  doom.* 
The  heralds,  though  umvillingly,  obey. 

Along  the  fea-beat  (hore  they  fpeed  their  way: 
And,  now  the  Myrmidonian  quarter  pail:. 
At  his  tent-door  they  find  the  hero  plac'd. 
Difturb'd  the  folemn  meiTengers  he  fav/: 
They  too  flood  filent,  with  refpedlful  awe. 
Before  the  royal  youth,  they  neither  fpoke. 
He  guefs'd  their  meffage,  and  the  filence  broke : 
*   Ye  miniilers  of  gods  and  men,  draw  near, 

*  Not  you,  but  liim  whofe  heralds  ye  appear, 

*  Robb'd  of  my  right  I  blame.    Patroclus,  bring 

*  The  damfel  forth  for  this  difdainful  king. 

*  But  ye,  my  wrongs,  O  heralds,  bear  in  mind, 

*  And  clear  me  to  the  gods  and  all  mankind, 

*  Ev'n  to  your  thoughtlefs  king ;  if  ever  more 

*  My  aid  be  wanted  on  the  hoflile  fhore. 

*  Thoughtlefs  he  is,  nor  knows  his  certain  doom, 

*  Blind  to  the  paft,  nor  fees  the  woes  to  come, 

*  Kis  befl  defence  thus  rafhly  to  forego, 

*  And  leave  a  naked  army  to  the  foe.' 

He  ceas'd.    Patroclus  his  dear  friend  obey'd. 
And  ufher'd  in  the  lovely  weeping  maid. 
Sore  figh'd  fhe,  as  the  heralds  took  jer  hand. 
And  oft  look'd  back  flow-moving  o*er  the  flrand. 

The  widow'd  hero,  when  the  fair  was  gone. 
Far  from  his  friends  fat  bath'd  in  tears  alone. 
On  the  cold  beach  he  fat,  and  iix'd  his  eyes 
Where  black  with  florms  the  curling  billows  rife. 

And 
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And  as  the  fea  wide-rolling  he  furvey'd, 
With  out-ltretcb'd  arms  to  his  fond  mother  pray'd: 
'   Since  to  fncrt  life  thy  haplefs  fon  was  born, 

*  Great  Jove  ftands  bound  by  promife  to  adorn 

*  His  flinted  courfe,  with  an  immortal  name. 

*  Is  this  the  great  amends?  the  promls'd  fam.e? 

*  The  fon  of  Atreus,  proud  of  lawlefs  fway, 

*  Demands,  pofTefies,  and  enjoys  my  prey.' 
Near  her  old  fire  enthron'd,  fne  heard  him  v/eep 

•From  the  low  filent  caverns  of  the  deep : 
Then  in  a  morning  mill  her  head  llie  rears. 
Sits  by  her  fon,  and  mingles  tears  with  tears  ; 
Clofe  grafps  her  darling's  hand.   *  My  fon,  fhe  cries, 

*  Why  heaves  thy  heart  ?  and  why  o'erflow  thy  eyes  ? 

*  Oh  tell  me,  tell  thy  mother  all  thy  care, 

*  That  both  may  know  it,  and  that  both  may  fhare.* 
*  Oh !  goddefs !'  cry'd  he,  with  an  inward  groan, 

^  Thou  know'ft  it  all :  to  thee  are  all  things  known. 

*  Eetian  Thebes  we  fack'd,  their  ranfack'd  towers, 

*  The  plunder  of  a  people,  all  was  ours. 
^  We  ftood  agreed  the  booty  to  divide. 

*  Chryfeis  rcfy-cheek'd,  and  gloffy-ey'd, 
■*  Fell  to  the  king  ;  but  holy  Chryfes  bore 
'  Vaft  gifts  of  ranfom,  to  the  tented  fhore: 

*  His  fceptre  ftretching  forth  (the  golden  rod 

■*  Hung  round  with  hallow'd  garlands  of  his  god) 

*  Of  all  the  hoft,  of  every  princely  chief, 

*  But  firft  of  Atreus'  fons,  he  begg'd  relief. 

*  Throughout  the  hoft  confenting  murmurs  ran, 
^  To  yield  her  to  the  venerable  man  ; 

'  But 
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*  But  the  harfli  king  deny'd  to  do  him  right, 

*  And  drove  the  trembling  prophet  from  his  fight. 

*  Apollo  heard  his  injur'd  fuppliant's  cry, 

*  And  dealt  his  arrows  through  th*  infcdled  fky ; 

*  The  fwift  contagion,  fent  by  his  commands, 

*  Swept  thro'  the  camp,  and  thinn'd  the  Grecian  bands. 
'  The  guilty  caufe  a  facred  augur  fhow'd, 

'  And  I  firft  mov'd  to  miti2:ate  the  j^od. 

*  At  this  the  tyrant  ftorm'd,  and  vengeance  vow'd ; 
'  And  now  too  foon  hath  made  his  threatnings  good. 

*  Chryfei's  firfl  with  gifts  to  Chryfa  fent, 

*  His  heralds  came  this  moment  to  my  tent, 

*  Ajid  bore  Brifeis  tiience,  my  beauteous  flave, 

*  ^i  h'  allotted  prize,  which  the  ieagu'd  Grecians  gave. 

*  Thou  goddefs,  then,  and  thou,  I  know,  haft  power,: 

*  For  thine  own  fon  the  might  of  Jove  implore, 

*  Oft  in  my  father's  houfe  I  've  heard  thee  tell,. 

*■  When  fudden  fears  on  heaven's  great  monarch  fell, 

*  Thy  aid  the  rebel  deities  o'ercame, 

*  And  fav'd  the  mighty  thunderer  from  fhame. 

*  Pallas,  and  Neptune,   and  great  Juno,  bound 

*  The  fire  in  chains,  and  hem'd  their  fovereign  round. 

*  Thy  voice,  O  goddefs,  broke  their  idle  bands, 

*  And  call'd  the  giant  of  the  hundred  hands, 

'  The  prodigy,  whom  heaven  and  earth  revere,. 

'  Biiareus  nam'd  above,  ^Egeon  here. 

'  His  father  Neptune  he  in  Itrength  furpafs'd; 

'  At  Jove's  right  hand  his  hideous  form  he  plac'd, 

'  Proud  of  his  might.    The  gods  with  fecret  dread, 

'  Beheld  the  huge  enormous  Ihape  and  fled. 

*  Remind 
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Remind  him  then  :   for  well  thou  know'ft  the  art : 
Go,  clafp  his  knees,  and  melt  his  mighty  heart. 
Let  the  driven  Argians,  hunted  o'er  the  plain. 
Seek  the  laft  verge  of  this  tempeftuous  main: 
There  let  them  perifh,  void  of  all  relief. 
My  wrongs  remember,  and  enjoy  their  chief. 
Too  late  with  anguilh  fhall  his  heart  be  torn. 
That  the  firll  Greek  was  made  the  public  fcorn.* 
Then  (he  (v/ith  tears  her  azure  eyes  ran  o'er:) 
Why  bore  I  thee  !   or  nouridi'd,  when  I  bore  ! 
Bleft,   if  within  thy  tent,  and  free  from  ftrife. 
Thou  might'ft  pofleCs  thy  poor  remains  of  life. 
Thy  death  approaching  now  the  fates  forefhow; 
Short  is  thy  deiiin'd  term,  and  full  of  woe. 
Ill-fated  thou !  and  oh  unhappy  I ! 
But  hence  to  the  celeftial  courts  I  fly. 
Where,  hid  in  fnow,  to  heaven  Glympus  fwells. 
And  Jove,  rejoicing  in  his  thunder,  dwells. 
MeaPx  time,  my  fon,  indulge  thy  juft  difdain: 
Vent  all  thy  rage,  and  (hun  the  hoftile  plain. 
Till  Jove  returns.  Laft  night  my  waves  he  crofs'd. 
And  fought  the  diftant  Ethiopian  coaft: 
Along  the  Ikies  his  radiant  courfe  he  fteer'd. 
Behind  him  all  the  train  of  gods  appear'd, 
A  bright  proceflion.    To  the  holy  feaft 
Of  blamelefs  men  he  goes  a  grateful  gueft. 
To  heaven  he  comes,  when  twice  fix  days  are  o'er ! 
Then  fhall  his  voice  the  fire  of  gods  implore. 
Then  to  my  lofty  manfion  will  I  pafs, 
Founded  on  rocks  of  ever-during  brafs : 

'  There 
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*  There  will  I  clafp  his  knees  with  wonted  art, 
'  Nor  doubt,  my  ion,  but  I  fliall  melt  his  heart.* 

She  ceas'd  :  and  left  him  loft  in  doubtful  care. 
And  bent  on  vengeance  for  the  ravifh'd  fair. 

But,  fafe  arriv'd  near  Chryfa's  facred  ftrand. 
The  fage  UlyfTes  now  advanc'd  to  land. 
Along  the  coaft  he  fhoots  with  fwelling  gales. 
Then  lowers  the  lofty  maft,  and  furls  the  fails ;. 
Next  plies  to  port  with  many  a  well-tim'd  oar. 
And  drops  his  anchors  near  the  faithful  fhore* 
The  bark  now  fix'd  amidft  the  roiling  tide, 
Chryfeis  follows  her  experienc'd  guide : 
The  gifts  to  Phoebus  from  the  Grecian  hofty 
A  herd  of  bulls  went  bellowing  o'er  the  coaft. 
To  the  god's  fane,  high  looking  o'er  the  land. 
He  led,  and  near  the  altar  took  his  Hand, 
Then,  gave  her  to  the  joyful  father's  hand. 

'  All  hail  1   Atrides  fets  thy  daughter  free, 

*  Sends  offerings  to  thy  god,  and  gifts  to  thee, 

*  But  thou  intreat  the  power,  whofe  dreadful  fway 

*  Afilif^s  his  camp,  and  fvveeps  his  hoft  away,' 
He  faid,  and  gave  her.    The  fond  father  fmil'd 

With  fecret  rapture,  and  embrac'd  his  child. 

The  vidlims  now  they  range  in  chofen  bands. 
And  oiFer  gifts  with  unpolluted  hands : 
When  v/ith  loud  voice,  and  arms  up-tear'd  in  air. 
The  hoary  prieft  prefer'd  this  powerful  prayer : 

*  Dread  warrior  v/ith  the  filver  bow,  give  ear : 
'  Patron  of  Chryfa  and  of  Cilia,  hear. 
'  About  this  dome  thou  walk'ft  thy  conftant  round : 
«•  Still  have  my  vows  thy  power  propitious  found. 

*  Rous'd 
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*  R  ous'd  by  my  prayers  ev'n  now  thy  vengeance  burns, 

*  And  fmit  by  thee,  the  Grecian  army  mourns. 

*  Hear  me  once  more  ;  and  let  the  fuppliant  foe 

*  Avert  thy  wrath,  and  flack  thy  dreadful  bow.* 
He  pray'd :  and  great  Apollo  heard  his  prayer. 

The  fuppliants  now  their  votive  rites  prepare : 
Amidft  the  flames  they  call  the  hallow'd  bread,- 
And  heaven-ward  turn  each  viftim's  deftin'd  head : 
Next  flay  the  fatted  bulls,  their  fkins  divide. 
And  from  each  carcafe  rend  the  fmoking  hide ; 
On  every  limb  large  rolls  of  fat  bellow. 
And  chofen  morfels  round  the  offerings  flrow: 
Myllerious  rites.    Then  on  the  fire  divine 
The  great  high-priefl:  pours  forth  the  ruddy  v/ine  ^ 
Himfelf  the  offering  burns.    On  either  hand 
A  troop  of  youths,  in  decent  order,  ftand. 
On  fliarpen'd  forks,  obedient  to  the  iire. 
They  turn  the  taftefui  fragments  in  the  fire. 
Adorn  the  feaft,  fee  every  difli  well-ftor'd. 
And  ferve  the  plenteous  mefi'es  to  the  board. 

When  now  the  various  feafts  had  chear'd  their  fouls. 
With  fparkling  wines  they  crown  the  generous  bowls. 
The  hrft  libations  to  Apollo  pay. 
And  folemnize  with  facred  hvmns  the  day: 
His  praife  in  To  Pzeans  loud  they  fing, 
And  footh  the  rage  of  the  far-fhooting  king. 
At  evening,  through  the  fliore  difpers'd,  they  fleep, 
Hufh'd  by  the  diftant  roarings  of  the  deep., 

When  now,  afcending  from  the  fhades  of  nighty 
Aurora  glow'd  in  all  her  rofy  light. 

The 
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The  daughter  of  the  dawn  :  th'  awakea'd  crew 
Back  to  the  Greeks  encamp'd  their  courfe  renew. 
The  breezes  freflien  :  for  with  friendly  gales 
Apollo  fwell'd  their  wide,  diilended,  fails : 
Cleft  by  the  rapid  prow,  the  waves  divide. 
And  in  hoarfe  murmurs  break  on  either  iide. 
In  fafety  to  the  deftin'd  port  they  pafs'd. 
And  fix'd  their  bark  with  grappling  haulfers  fafl; 
Then  dragg'd  her  farther,  on  the  dry-land  coaft, 
Regain'd  their  tents,  and  mingled  in  the  hofl. 

But  fierce  Achilles,  ftill  on  vengeance  bent, 
Cherilh'd  his  wrath,  and  madden'd  in  his  tent. 
Th'  aflembled  chiefs  he  ihun'd  with  high  difdain, 
A  -band  of  kings  :  nor  fought  the  hoUile  plain  ; 
But  long'd  to  hear  the  diilant  troops  engage. 
The  frrife  grow  doubtful,  and  the  battle  rage. 

Twelve  days  were  paft ;  and  now  th'  ethereal  train, 
Jove  at  their  head,  to  heaven  return'd  again : 
When  Thetis,  from  the  deep  prepar'd  to  rife. 
Shot  through  a  big-fwoln  wave,  and  pierc'd  the  fkles. 
At  early  morn  fhe  reach'd  the  realms  above. 
The  court  of  gods,  the  refidence  of  Jove. 

On  the  top-point  of  high  Olympus,  crown'd 

With  hills  on  hills,  him  far  apart  fhe  found. 

Above  the  refl.    The  earth  beneath  difplay'd 

(A  boundlefs  profpe6l)  his  broad  eye  furvey'd. 

Her  left  hand  grafp'd  his  knees,  her  right  Ihe  rear'd. 

And  touch'd  with  blandifhment  his  awful  beard  ; 

Then,  fuppliant,  with  fubmilTive  voice  implor'd 

Old  Saturn's  fon,  die  god  by  gods  ador'd; 

*  If 
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'  If  e'er,  by  rebel  deities  oppreft, 

*  My  aid  relieved  thee,  grant  this  one  requeft. 

*  Since  to  (hort  life  my  haplefs  Ton  was  born, 

*  Do  thou  with  fame  the  fcanty  fpace  adorn. 

*  Punifh  the  king  of  men,  whofe  lawlefs  fway 

*  Hath  lliam'd  the  youth,  and  feiz'd  his  deftin'd  prey. 

*  Awhile  let  Troy  prevail,  that  Greece  may  grieve, 

*  And  doubled  honours  to  my  offspring  give.* 
She  faid.     The  god  vouchfaf 'd  not  to  reply 

(A  deep  fufpence  fat  in  his  thoughtful  eye)  : 
Once  more  around  his  knees  the  goddefs  clung. 
And  to  foft  accents  form'd  her  artful  tongue : 
'  Oh  !   fpeak.      Or  grant  me,  or  deny  my  prayer. 

*  Fear  not  to  fpeak,  what  I  am  doom'd  to  bear ; 

*  That  I  may  know,  if  thou  my  prayer  deny, 
,'  The  molt  defpis'd  of  all  the  gods  am  I.* 

With  a  deep  figh  the  Thundering  Power  replies : 

*  To  what  a  height  will  Juno's  anger  rife  ! 

*  Still  doth  her  voice  before  the  gods  upbraid 

*  My  par  til  hand,  that  gives  the  Trojans  aid. 

*  I  grant  thy  fuit.     But,  hence  I   depart  unfeen, 

*  And  Ihun  the  fight  of  heaven's  fufpicious  queen. 

*  Believe  my  nod,  the  great,  the  certain  fign, 

*  When  Jove  propitious  hears  the  powers  divine ; 

*  The  fign  that  ratifies  my  high  command, 

*  That  thus  I  will :  and  what  I  will  iliall  iland.* 
This  faid,  his  kingly  brow  the  fire  inclin'd  ; 

The  large  black  curls  fell  awful  from  behind. 
Thick  fhadowing  the  ftern  forehead  of  the  god ; 
Olympus  trembled  at  th'  almighty  nod. 
V^L.  XXXIX.  R  The 
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The  goddefs  fmird :  and,  with  a  fudden  leap. 
From  the  high  mountain  plung'd  into  the  deep. 

But  Jove  repair'd  to  his  celeftial  towers  : 
And,  as  he  rofe,  up-rofe  th'  immortal  powers. 
In  ranks,  on  either  fide,  th'  aflembly  caft, 
Eow'd  down,  and  did  obeifance  as  he  pafs'd. 

To  him  enthron'd  (for  whifpering  fhe  had  feen     ■ 
Clofe  at  his  knees  the  filver-footed  queen, 
Daughter  of  him,  who,  low  beneath  the  tides, 
Aged  and  hoary  in  the  deep  refides) 
Big  with  invedlives,  Juno  filence  broke, 
And  thus,  opprobrious  her  refentments  fpoke  : 

*  Falfe  Jove  !  what  goddefs  whifpering  did  I  fee  ? 

*  O  fond  of  counfels,  ftill  conceal'd  from  me  I 

*  To  me,   negleded,  thou  wilt  ne'er  impart 

'  One  fmgle  thought  of  thy  clofe-cover'd  heart.' 
To  whom  the  Sire  of  gods  and  men  reply'd ; 

*  Strive  not  to  find,  what  I  decree  to  hide. 

*  Laborious  were  the  fearch,  and  vain  the  ftrife, 

*  Vain  ev'n  for  thee,  my  fifter  and  my  wife. 

*  The  thoughts  and  counfels,  proper  to  declare, 

*  Nor  god  nor  mortal  fhall  before  thee  Ihare ; 

*  But,  what  my  fecret  wifdom  fhall  ordain, 

«  Think  not  to  reach,  for  know  the  thought  were  vain. 

*  Dread  Saturn's  fon,  why  fo  fevere  ?'  replies 

*  The  goddefs  of  the  l3.rge  majeftic  eyes. 

*  Thy  own  dark  thoughts  at  pleafure  hide,  or  fhow ; 

*  Ne'er  have  I  aflc'd,  nor  now  afpire  to  know. 

*  Nor  yet  my  fears  are  vain,  nor  came  unfeen 

*  To  thy  high  throne,  the  filver-footed  queen, 

•  Daughter 
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*  Daughter  of  him,  who  low  beneath  the  tides 

*  Aged  and  hoary  in  the  deep  refides. 

*  Thy  nod  allures  me  fhe  was  not  deny'd : 

'  And  Greece  muft  perifh  for  a  madman's  pride,' 

To  whom  the  god,  whofe  hand  the  tempeff  forms. 
Drives  clouds  on  clouds,  and  blackens  heaven  with 

florms. 
Thus  wrathful  anfwer'd  :  *  Doft  thou  ftill  complain  ? 

*  Perplex'd  for  ever,  and  perplex 'd  in  vain  ! 

*  Should'll  thou  difclofe  the  dark  event  to  come, 

*  How  wilt  thou  flop  th'  irrevocable  doom  ! 

*  This  ferves  the  more  to  fharpen  my  difdain  ; 

*  And  woes  forefeen  but  lengthen  out  thy  pain. 

*  Be  fdent  then.     Difpute  not  my  command  ; 

*  Nor  tempt  the  force  of  this  fuperior  hand  : 

*  Left  all  the  gods,  around  thee  leagu'd,  engage 

*  In  vain  to  fhield  thee  from  my  kindled  rage.* 
Mute  and  abafh'd  Ihe  fat  without  reply, 

And  downward  turn'd  her  large  majeftic  eye. 
Nor  further  durft  th'  offended  fire  provoke  : 
The  gods  around  him  trembled,  as  he  fpoke.- 
When  Vulcan,  for  his  mother  fore  diftreft, 
Turn'd  orator,  and  thus  his  fpeech  addrefs'd : 
*  Hard  is  our  fate,  if  men  of  mortal  line 

*  Stir  up  debate  among  the  powers  divine, 

*  If  things  on  earth  difturb  the  bleft  abodes, 

<  And  mar  th'  ambrofial  banquet  of  the  goda ! 

*  Then  let  my  mother  once  be  rul'd  by  me, 

*  Though  much  more  wife  than  I  pretend  to  be  : 

*  Let  me  advife  her  fxlent  to  obey, 

«   And  due  fubmiffion  to  our  father  pay. 

R  2  '  Nor 
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*  Nor  force  again  his  gloomy  rage  to  rife, 

*  Ill-tim'd,  and  damp  the  revels  of  the  fkies. 

*  For  fhould  he  tofs  her  from  th'  Olympian  hill, 

*  Who  could  refift  the  mighty  monarch's  will  ? 
'  Then  thou  to  love  the  Thunderer  reconcile, 

«  And  tempt  him  kindly  on  us  all  to  fmile.* 
He  faid  :  and  in  his  tottering  hands  up-bore 

A  double  goblet,  fill'd,  and  foaming  o'er. 

'   Sit  down,  dear  mother,  with  a  heart  content, 

*  Nor  urge  a  more  difgraceful  punifhraent, 

*  Which  if  great  Jove  infli<ft,  poor  I,  difmay'd, 

*  Muil  Hand  aloof,  nor  dare  to  give  thee  aid. 

*  Great  Jove  fnall  reign  for  ever,  uncontrol'd  : 

*  Remer'.ber,  when  I  took  thy  part  of  old, 

*  Cauo-ht  by  the  heel  he  fwung  me  round  on  high, 
'   And  headlong  hurl'd  me  from  th'  ethereal  fky : 

*  From  morn  to  noon  I  fell,  from  noon  to  night; 

*  Till  pitch' d  on  Lemnos,  a  moft  piteous  iight, 

*  The  Sintians  hai'ldly  could  my  breath  recall, 

*  Giddy  and  gafping  v.ith  the  dreadful  fall.' 

She  fmil'd  :   and,  fmiling,  her  white  arm  difplay'd 
To  reach  the  bowl  her  aukward  fon  convey 'd. 
From  right  to  left  the  generous  bowl  he  crown'd. 
And  dealt  the  rofy  neflar  fairly  round. 
The  gods  laugh'd  out,  unweary'd,  as  they  fpy'd 
The  bufy  ikinker  hop  from  fide  to  fide. 

Thus,  feafting  to  the  full,  they  pafs'd  away. 
In  blifsful  banquets,  all  the  live-long  day. 
Nor  wanted  melody.     With  heavenly  art 
The  Mufes  fung ;  each  Mufe  perform'd  her  part. 

Alternate 
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Alternate  warbling  ;  while  the  golden  lyre, 

Touch'd  by  Apollo,  led  the  vocal  choir. 

The  fun  at  lencrth  declin'd,  when  every  gueft 

Sought  his  bright  palace,  and  withdrew  to  reft  ; 

Each  had  his  palace  on  th'  Olympian  hill, 

A  mailer-piece  of  Vulcan's  matchlefs  fkiil. 

Ev'n  he,  the  god,  who  heaven's  great  fcepter  fways, 

And  frowns  amid  the  lightning's  dreadful  blaze. 

His  bed  of  ftate  afcending,  lay  compos'd  ; 

His  eyes  a  fweet  refreihing  flumber  clos'd: 

And  at  his  fide,  all  glorious  to  behold. 

Was  Juno  lodg'd  in  her  alcove  of  gold. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK,  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  MR.  ADDISON. 

T  F,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Mufe  hath  llay'd, 

And  left  her  debt  to  Addifon  unpaid. 
Blame  not  her  filencc,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  oh  judge,  my  bofom  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  ! 
Slow  comes  the  verfe  that  real  woe  infpires : 
Grief  unafFeded  fuits  but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Can  I  forget  the  difmal  night  that  gave 
My  foul's  beft  part  for  ever  to  the  grave  I 
How  fdent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  manfions  of  the  dead. 
Through  breathing  itatues,  then  unheeded  things. 
Through  rowsof  warriors,  and  through  walksofkings! 
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What  awe  did  the  flow  folemn  knell  infpire  ; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  paufing  choir  ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd ; 
And  the  laft  words,  that  duft  to  dull  convey'd  ! 
While  fpeechlefs  o'er  thy  cicfing  grave  we  bend. 
Accept  thefe  tears,   thou  dear  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever !   take  this  long  adieu  ; 
And  fleep  in  peace,  next  thy  lov'd  Montague. 
To  ftrew  frefh  laurels,  let  the  tafk  be  mine, 
A  frequent  pilgrim,  at  thy  facred  Ihrine ; 
Mine  with  true  fighs  thy  abfence  to  bemoan. 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  Hone. 
If  e'er  from  .me  thy  lov'd  memorial  part. 
May  fhame  afflid  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  fong. 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  tongue. 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free. 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchaftis'd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aifles  alone. 
Sad  luxury  !   to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  fpeaking  marbles  ftiow 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held  ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd;  or  in  arts  excell'd; 
Chiefs,   grac'd  with  fears,  and  prodigal  of  blood; 
Stern  patriots,  who  for  facred  freedom  Hood  ; 
Juil  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given; 
Aittd  faints  v/ho  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven  ; 
Ne'er  to  thefe  chambers,  where  the  mighty  reft. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  gueft; 

Nor 
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Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  blifs  convey'd 
A  fairer  fpirit  or  more  welcome  ftiade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  jaft  aflign'd, 
What  new  employments  pleafe  th'  unbody'd  mind; 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  etherial  iky. 
From  world  to  world  unweary'd  does  he  fly? 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaze? 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  feraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battl'd,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  effay'd  below  ? 
Or  doil:  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 
A  taflc  vsell-fuited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh!  if  fometimes  thy  fpotlefs  form  defcend  ; 
To  me,  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend ! 
When  rage  mifguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  diilreffes,  or  when  pleafure  charms. 
In  filent  whifperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  from  ill,  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  blifs  fhall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  fo  the  heavens  decree. 
Mud  ftill  be  lov'd  and  ftill  deplor  d  by  me  ; 
In  nightly  vilions  feldom  fails  to  rife. 
Or,  rous'd  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  bufmefs  calls,  or  crouded  courts  invite  ; 
Th'  unblemifh  d  ftatefman  feems  to  ftrike  my  fight ; 
If  in  the  ftage  I  feek  to  footh  my  care ; 
I  meet  his  foul  which  breathes  in  Cato  there; 
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If  penfive  to  the  rural  Ihades  I  rove  ; 

His  fhape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove  ; 

'Twas  there  of  juft  and  good  he  reafon'd  ftrong, 

Clear'd  fome  great  truth,  or  rais'd  feme  ferious  fong  : 

There  patient  lliow'd  us  the  wife  courfe  to  lleer, 

A  candid  cenfor,  and  a  friend  fever e  ; 

There  taught  us  how  to  live^  and  (oh!   too  high 

The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill,  whofe  brow  the  antique  ftruclures  grace, 
Rear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  fo  lov'd,  when-e'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eye-balls  glance  the  fudden  tears  ! 
How  fweet  were  once  thy  prcfpefts  frefli  and  fair. 
Thy  jfloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  ! 
How  fweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noon-tide  (hadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze  ! 
His  image  thy  forfaken  bowers  reflore  ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  profpe<fts  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  fummer  in  thy  glooms  allay 'd, 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  ihade. 

From  other  hills,  however  Fortune  frown'd; 
Some  refuge  in  the  Mufe's  art  I  found; 
Reluftant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  ftring, 
Bereft  of  him,  who  taught  me  how  to  fing ; 
And  thefe  fad  accents,  murmur'd  o'er  his  urn. 
Betray  that  abfence,  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
O !  mud  I  then  (now  freih  my  bofom  bleeds. 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addifon  fucceeds) 
The  verfe,  begun  to  one  loft  friend,  prolong, 
And  weep  a  fecond  in  th'  unfiniih'd  fong  I 

Thefe 
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Thefe  works  divine,  which  on  his  death-bed  laid 
To  thee,  O  Craggs,  th'  expiring  fage  convey'd. 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd,  monument  of  fame. 
Nor  he  furviv'd  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  focial  fpirit  flics, 
And  clofe  to  his,  how  foon!  thy  coffin  lies. 
Bleft  pair !  whofe  union  future  bards  fhall  tell 
In  future  tongues :  each  other's  boaft  !  farewel, 
Farewel !  whom,  join'd  in  fame,  in  friendfliip  try'd. 
No  chance  could  fever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 


COLIN    AND    LUCY. 

A       BALLAD. 

/^  F  Leinfter,  fam'd  for  maidens  fair, 
^-"^     Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace  ; 
Nor  e'er  did  LifFy's  limpid  ftream 

Reflecl  fo  fvveet  a  face : 
Till  lucklefs  love,  and  pining  care, 

Impair'd  her  rofy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips,  and  damafk  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  gloffy  blue. 

Oh  !  have  you  feen  a  lily  pale. 

When  beating  rains  defcend? 
So  droop'd  the  flow-confuming  maid. 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 
By  Lucy  warnM,  of  flattering  fwains 

Take  heed,  ye  eafy  fair: 

Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows> 

Ye  perjur'd  fwains,  beware. 

Three 
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Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  ; 
And  Ihrieking  at  her  window  thrice. 

The  raven  flap'd  his  wing. 
Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  folemn  boding  found : 
And  thus,  in  dying  words,  befpoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round : 

'  I  hear  a  voice,  you  cannot  hear, 
*'  Which  fays,  I  muft  not  ftay; 

*  I  fee  a  hand,  you  cannot  fee, 
"  Which  beckons  me  away. 

*  By  a  falfe  heart,  and  broken  vows, 
*'  In  early  youth  I  die  : 

'  Was  I  to  blame,  becaufe  his  bride 
**"  Was  thrice  as  rich  as  I? 

*  Ah,  Colin !  give  not  her  thy  vows, 
*'  Vows  due  to  me  alone  : 

*  Nor  thou,  fond  maid,  receive  his  kifs, 
"  Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

*  To-morrow,  in  the  church  to  wed, 
**  Impatient,  both  prepare  ! 

^  But  know,  fond  maid;  and  know,  falfe  man. 
That  Lucy  will  be  there ! 


(< 


'  Then  bear  my  corfe,  my  comrades,  bear, 
**  This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet, 

'  He  in  his  wedding-trim  fo  gay, 
*•  I  in  my  winding-fheet." 


She 
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She  fpoke,  flie  dy'd,  her  coiTe  was  borne. 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet. 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  io  gay. 

She  in  her  winding-fneet. 

Then  what  were  perjur'd  Colin's  thoughts? 

How  were  thefe  nuptials  kept? 
The  bridefmen  flock'd  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  village  wept. 
Confufion,  fhame,  remorfe,  defpair. 

At  once  his  bofom  fwell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedewM  his  brow. 

He  Ihook,  he  groan'd,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah,  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimfon  fled. 
When,  flretch'd  before  her  rival's  corfe. 

She  faw  her  hufband  dead. 
Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave, 

Convey'd  by  trembling  fwains, 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  fod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave,  the  conftant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  feen  ; 
With  garlands  gay,  and  true-love  knots. 

They  deck  the  facred  green  ; 
But,  fwain  forfworn,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

This  hallow'd  fpot  forbear  ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there, 

TO 
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TO    SIR   GODFREY   KNELLER, 

AT      HIS      COUNTRY      SEAT. 

'TT^O  Whitton's  fhades,  and  Hounflow's  airy  plain, 

-^     Thoi:,  Kneller,  tak'll  thy  fummer  flights  in  vain, 
In  vain  thy  wifh  gives  all  thy  rural  hours 
To  the  fair  villa,  and  vvell-order*d  bowers  ; 
To  court  thy  pencil  early  at  thy  gates. 
Ambition  knocks,  and  fleeting  Beauty  waits; 
The  boafl:ful  Mufe,  of  others  fame  fo  fure. 
Implores  thy  aid  to  make  her  own  fecure ; 
The  Great,  the  Fair,  and,  if  aught  nobler  be. 
Aught  more  belov*d,  the  Arts  folicit  thee. 

How  canfl:  thou  hope  to  fly  the  world,  in  vain 
From  Europe  fever'd  by  the  circling  main ; 
Sought  by  the  kings  of  every  difliant  land. 
And  every  hero  worthy  of  thy  hand? 
Hafl:  thou  forgot  that  mighty  Bourbon  fear'd 
He  ftill  was  mortal,  till  thy  draught  appear'd? 
That  Cofmo  chofe  thy  glowing  form  to  place, 
Amidfl:  her  maflers  of  the  Lombard  race  ? 
See  on  her  Titian's  and  her  Guido's  urns. 
Her  falling  arts  forlorn  Hefperia  mourns ; 
While  Britain  wins  each  garland  from  her  brow, 
Her  wit  and  freedom  firfl:,  her  painting  now. 
Let  the  faint  copier,  on  old  Tiber's  fliore. 
Nor  mean  the  tafe,  each  breathing  bull  explore. 
Line  after  line,  with  painful  patience  trace, 
This  Roman  grandeur,  that  Athenian  grace: 

Vain 
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\'ain  care  of  parts  ;  if,  impotent  of  foul, 

1  h'  indullrious  workman  fails  to  warm  the  whole, 

Each  theft  betrays  the  marble  whence  it  came. 

And  a  cold  flatue  ftifFens  in  the  frame. 

I'hee  Nature  taught,  nor  Art  lier  aid  deny'd. 

The  kindert  miilrefs,  and  the  fureft  guide. 

To  catch  a  likenefs  at  one  piercing  fight. 

And  place  the  faireft  in  the  faireil  light ; 

Ere  yet  thy  pencil  tries  her  nicer  toils. 

Or  on  thy  palette  lie  the  blended  oils. 

Thy  carelefs  chalk  has  half  atchiev'd  thy  art. 

And  her  juft  image  makes  Cleora  ftart. 

A  mind  that  grafps  the  whole  is  rarelv  found. 
Half  learn'd,  half  painters,  and  halfwits  abound; 
P'ew,  like  thy  genius,  at  proportion  aim, 
All  great,  all  graceful,  and  throughout  the  fame. 

Such  be  thy  life,  O  fmce  the  glorious  rage 
That  fir'd  thy  youth,   flames  unfubdued  by  age; 
Though  wealth,  nor  fame,  now  touch  thy  fated  mind^ 
Still  tinge  the  canvas,  bounteous  to  mankind; 
Since  after  thee  may  rife  an  impious  line, 
Coarfe  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine. 
Paint  on,  till  Fate  diifolve  thy  mortal  part. 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art. 


ON 
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ON      THE      DEATH      OF 

THE    EARL    OF    CADOGAN. 

/^F  Marlborough's  captains,  and  Eugenie's  friends, 
^^^   The  laft,  Cadogan,  to  the  grave  defcends : 
Low  lies  each  hand,  whence  Blenheim's  glory  fprung, 
The  chiefs  who  conquer'd,  and  the  bards  who  fung. 
From  his  cold  corfe  though  every  friend  be  fled, 
Lo!   Envy  waits,  that  lover  of  the  dead  : 
Thus  did  fhe  feign  o'er  Naflau's  hearfe  to  mourn ; 
Thus  wept  infidious,  Churchill,  o'er  thy  urn ; 
To  blaft  the  living,  gave  the  dead  their  due, 
And  wreaths,  herfelf  had  tainted,  trim'd  anew. 
Thou,  yet  unnam'd  to  fill  his  empty  place, 
And  lead  to  war  thy  country's  growing  race, 
Take  every  wifh  a  Britifl\  heart  can  frame. 
Add  palm  to  palm,  and  rife  from  fame  to  fame. 

An  hour  mull  come,  when  thou  Ihalt  hear  with  rage 
Thyfelf  traduc'd,  and  curfe  a  thanklefs  age  : 
Nor  yet  for  this  decline  the  generous  ftrife, 
Thefe  ills,  brave  man,  fhall  quit  thee  with  thy  life. 
Alive  though  flain'd  by  every  abjeft  flave. 
Secure  of  fame  and  juftice  in  the  grave. 

Ah !   no when  once  the  mortal  yields  to  Fate, 

The  blaft  of  Fame's  fweet  trumpet  founds  too  late. 

Too  late  to  ftay  the  fpirit  on  its  flight. 

Or  footh  the  new  inhabitant  of  light  ; 

Who  hears  regardlefs,  while  fond  man,  diftrefs'd. 

Hangs  on  the  abfent,  and  laments  the  bleft. 

Farewel 
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Farewel  then  Fame,  ill  fought  thro'  fields  and  blood, 
Farewel  unfaithful  promifer  of  good : 
Thou  mufic,  warbling  to  the  deafen'd  ear! 
Thou  incenfe  waited  on  the  funeral  bier ! 
Through  life  purfued  in  vain,  by  death  obtain'd. 
When  afk'd  deny'd  us,  and  when  given  difdain'd. 


AN  ODE 

INSCRIBED     TO 

THE    EARL    OF    SUNDERLAND 
AT       WINDSOR. 

I. 

npHOU  dome,  where  Edward  firft  enroll'd 
•*'     His  red-crofs  knights  and  barons  bold, 
Whofe  vacant  feats,  by  Virtue  bought. 
Ambitious  emperors  have  fought: 
Where  Britain's  foremoft  names  are  found. 
In  peace  belov'd,  in  war  renown'd. 
Who  made  the  hollile  nations  moan. 
Or  brought  a  bleffing  on  their  own : 

II. 
Once  more  a  fon  of  Spencer  waits, 
A  name  familiar  to  thy  gates; 
Sprung  from  the  chief  whofe  prowefs  galn'd 
The  Garter  while  thy  founder  reign'd. 
He  ofFer'd  here  his  dinted  fhield. 
The  dread  of  Gauls  in  Creffi's  field, 
Which,  in  thy  high-arch'd  temple  rais'd. 
For  four  long  centuries  hath  blaz'd. 

ill.  Thefe 
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III. 

Thefe  feats  our  fires,  a  hardy  kind. 
To  the  fierce  fons  of  war  confin'd. 
The  flower  of  chivalr)'',  who  drew 
With  finew'd  arm  the  flubborn  yew : 
Or  with  heav'd  pole-ax  clear'd  the  field; 
Or  who,  in  jufts  and  tourneys  fkill'd. 
Before  their  ladies'  eyes  renown'd, 
Threw  horfe  and  horfeman  to  the  ground, 

IV. 
In  after-times,  as  courts  refin'd. 
Our  patriots  in  the  lift  were  join'd. 
Not  only  Warwick  llain'd  with  blood. 
Or  Marlborough  near  the  Danube's  flood. 
Have  in  their  crimfon  crofl"es  glow'd; 
But,  on  juil  lawgivers  beftow'd, 
Thefe  emblems  Cecil  did  invefl:. 
And  gleam'd  on  wife  Godolphin's  brealt. 

V. 

So  Greece,  ere  arts  began  to  rife, 
Fix'd  huge  Orion  in  the  ikies. 
And  fl:ern  Alcides,  fam'd  in  wars, 
Befpangled  with  a  thoufand  ftars; 
Till  lettered  Athens  round  the  pole 
Made  gentler  conftellations  roll  j 
In  the  blue  heavens  the  lyre  flie  flrung. 
And  near  the  Maid  the  *  Balance  hung. 

VI.  Then, 
!  •  Names  of  Conftellations* 
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vr. 

Then,  Spencer,  mount  amid  the  band, 
Where  knights  and  kings  promifcuous  ftand. 
What  though  the  hero's  flame  reprefs'd 
Burns  calmly  in  thy  generous  breaft ! 
Yet  who  more  dauntlefs  to  oppofe 
In  doubtful  days  our  home-bred  foes ! 
Who  rais'd  his  country's  wealth  fo  high, 
Or  view'd  with  lefs  defiring  eye  ! 

vir. 

The  fage  who  large  of  foul  furveys 
The  globe,  and  all  its  empires  weighs. 
Watchful  the  various  climes  to  guide. 
Which  feas,  and  tongues,  and  faiths,  divide, 
A  nobler  name  in  Windfor's  fhrine 
Shall  leave,   if  right  the  Mufe  divine. 
Than  fprung  of  old,  abhorr'd  and  vain. 
From  ravag'd  realms  and  myriads  flain, 

VIII. 
WTiy  praife  we,  prodigal  of  fame. 
The  rage  that  fets  the  world  on  flame  ? 
My  guiltlefs  Mufe  his  brow  fliall  bind 
Whofe  godlike  bounty  fpares  mankind. 
For  thofe,  whom  bloody  garlands  crown. 
The  brafs  may  breathe,  the  marble  frown, 
To  him  through  every  refcued  land. 
Ten  thoufand  living  trophies  fland. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  S  KEN- 
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*'  — Campos,  ubi  Troja  fuit."     Virg. 

"XT  THERE  Kenfington  high  o'er  the  neighbouring; 
^^  lands 

'Midft  greens  and  fvveets,  a  regal  fabric,  ftandsj 
And  fees  each  fpring,  luxuriant  in  her  bowers, 
A  fnow  of  bloiToms,  and  a  wild  of  flovvers, 
The  dames  of  Britain  oft  in  crowds  repair 
To  gravel  walks,  and  unpolluted  air. 
Here,  while  the  town  in  damps  and  darknefs  lies, 
They  breathe  in  fun-fhine,  and  fee  azure  fkics ; 
Each  walk,  with  robes  of  various  dyes  befpread, 
Seems  from  afar  a  moving  tulip-bed. 
Where  rich  brocades  and  gloffy  damalks  glow, 
And  chints,  the  rival  of  the  Ihowery  bow. 

Here  England's  daughter,  darling  of  the  land, 
Sometimes,  furrounded  with  her  virgin  band. 
Gleams  through  the  fnades.  She,  towering  o'er  the  reft. 
Stands  faireft  of  the  fairer  kind  confeft, 
Form'd  to  gain  hearts,  that  Brunfwick*s  caufe  deny 'd. 
And  charm  a  people  to  her  father's  fide. 

Long  have  thefe  groves  to  royal  guefts  been  known. 
Nor  Nafiau  firft  prefer'd  them  to  a  throne. 
Kre  Norman  banners  wav'd  in  Britiih  air; 
Ere  lordly  Hubba  with  the  golden  hair 
Pour'd  in  his  Danes ;  ere  elder  Julius  came ; 
Or  Dardan  Brutus  gave  our  ille  a  name  ; 
A  prince  of  Albion's  lineage  grac'd  the  wood. 
The  fcece  of  v/ars,  and  ilain'd  with  lovers'  blood. 

You, 
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You,  who  thro'  gazing  crowds,  your  captive  throng. 
Throw  pangs  and  paflions,  as  you  move  along. 
Turn  on  the  left,  ye  fair,  your  radiant  eyes. 
Where  all  unlevel'd  the  gay  garden  lies : 
If  generous  anguifh  for  another's  pains 
Ere  heav'd  your  hearts,  or  fhiver'd  through  your  veins^i 
Look  down  attentive  on  the  pleafmg  dale. 
And  liften  to  my  melancholy  tale. 

That  hollow  fpace,  where  now  in  living  rows 
Line  above  line  the  yew's  fad  verdure  grows. 
Was,  ere  the  planter's  hand  its  beauty  gave, 
A  common  pit,  a  rude  unfafhion'd  cave. 
The  landikip  now  fo  fweet  we  well  may  praife : 
But  far,  far  fweeter  in  its  ancient  days. 
Far  fweeter  was  it,  when  its  peopled  ground 
With  fairy  domes  and  dazzling  towers  was  crown'd. 
Where  in  the  midft  thofe  verdant  pillars  fpring, 
Rofe  the  proud  palace  of  the  Elfin  king ; 
For  every  hedge  of  vegetable  green. 
In  happier  years  a  crowded  Hreet  was  feen  ; 
Nor  all  thofe  leaves  that  now  the  profpeft  grace. 
Could  match  the  numbers  of  its  pygmy  race. 
What  urg'd  this  mighty  empire  to  its  fate, 
A  tale  of  woe  and  wonder,  I  relate. 

When  Albion  rul'd  the  land,  whofe  lineage  came 
From  Neptune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame. 
Their  midnight  pranks  the  fprightly  fairies  play'd 
On  every  hill,  and  danc'd  in  every  fhade. 
But,   foes  to  fun-fhine,  moll  they  took  delight 
In  dells  and  dales  conceal'd  from  human  fight: 

S  2  There 
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There  hew'd  their  houfes  in  the  arching  rock  ; 

Or  fcoop'd  the  bofom  of  the  blafled  oak ; 

Or  heard,  o'erfhadow'd  by  fome  Ihclving  hill. 

The  diilant  murmurs  of  the  falling  rill. 

They,  rich  in  pilfer'd  fpoils,  indulg'd  their  mirth. 

And  pity'd  the  huge  wretched  fons  of  earth. 

Ev'n  now,  'tis  faid,  the  hinds  o'erhear  their  drain. 

And  ftrive  to  view  their  airy  forms  in  vain  : 

They  to  their  cells  at  man's  approach  repair. 

Like  the  fhy  leveret,  or  the  mother-hare. 

The  whilft  poor  mortals  ilartle  at  the  found 

Of  unfeen  footfteps  on  the  haunted  ground. 

Amid  this  garden,  then  with  woods  o'ergrown. 
Stood  the  lov'd  feat  of  royal  Oberon. 
From  every  region  to  his  palace-gate 
Came  peers  and  princes  of  the  fairy  ftate. 
Who,  rank'd  in  council  round  the  facred  fhade. 
Their  monarch's  will  and  great  behefts  obey'd. 
Prom  Thames'  fair  banks,  by  lofty  towers  adorn'd. 
With  loads  of  plunder  oft  his  chiefs  return'd : 
Hence  in  proud  robes,  and  colours  bright  and  gay. 
Shone  every  knight  and  every  lovely  fay. 
Whoe'er  on  Powell's  dazzling  ftage  difplay'd. 
Hath  fam'd  king  Pepin  and  his  court  furvey'd, 
'May  guefs,  if  old  by  modern  things  we  trace. 
The  pomp  and  fplendor  of  the  fairy-race. 

By  magic  fenc'd,  by  fpells  encompafs'd  round, 
:No  mortal  touch'd  this  interdicted  ground ; 
2^0  mortal  enter'd,  thofe  alone  who  came 
•Stoi'n  from  the  couch  of  fome  terre^ial  dame: 

For 
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For  oft  of  babes  they  robb'd  the  matron's  bed. 
And  left  fome  fickly  changeling  in  their  ftead. 

It  chanc'd  a  youth  of  Albion's  royal  blood 
Was  fofter'd  here,  the  wonder  of  the  wood. 
Milkah  for  wiles  above  her  peers  renown'd, 
Deep-lkiird  in  charms  and  many  a  myftic  found. 
As  through  the  regal  dome  Ihe  fought  for  prey, 
Obferv'd  the  infant  Albion  where  he  lay 
In  mantles  broider'd  o'er  with  gorgeous  pride. 
And  Hole  him  from  the  deeping  mother's  fide. 

Who  now  but  Milkah  triumphs  in  her  mind  ! 
Ah,  wretched  nymph,  to  future  evils  blind! 
The  time  fhall  come  when  thou  fhalt  dearly  pay 
The  theft,  hard-hearted!  of  that  guilty  day: 
Thou  in  thy  turn  fhalt  like  the  queen  repine. 
And  all  her  forrows  doubled  fhall  be  thine : 
He  who  adorns  thy  houfe,  the  lovely  boy 
Who  now  adorns  it,  fhall  at  length  deflroy. 

Two  hundred  moons  in  their  pale  courfe  had  ken. 
The  gay-rob'd  fairies  glimmer  on  the  green. 
And  Albion  now  had  reach'd  in  youthful  prime 
To  nineteen  years,  as  mortals  meafure  time. 
Flufh'd  with  refiftlefs  charms  he  fir'd  to  love 
Each  nymph  and  little  Dryad  of  the  grove; 
For  fkilful  Milkah  fpar'd  not  to  employ 
Her  utmofl  art  to  rear  the  princely  boy  ; 
Each  fupple  limb  fhe  fvvath'd,  and  tender  bone. 
And  to  the  Elfin  ftandard  kept  him  down  ; 
She  robb'd  dwarf-elders  of  their  fragrant  fruit. 
And  fed  him  early  with  the  daify's  root, 

S  3  Whence 
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Whence  through  his  veins  the  powerful  juices  ran. 

And  foim'd  in  beauteous  miniature  the  man. 

Yet  ftill,  two  inches  taller  than  the  reft, 

His  lofty  port  his  human  birth  confeft ; 

A  foot  in  heigjit,  how  ftately  did  he  (how  ! 

How  look  fuperior  on  the  crowd  below  ! 

What  knight  like  him  could  tofs  the  ruftiy  lance ! 

W'ho  move  fo  graceful  in  the  mazy  dance! 

A  jQiape  fo  nice,  or  features  half  fo  fair, 

W^hat  elf  could  boaft  !  or  fuch  a  flow  of  hair! 

Bright  Kenna  faw,  a  princefs  born  to  reign. 

And  felt  the  charmer  burn  in  every  vein. 

She,  heirefs  to  this  empire's  potent  lord, 

Prais'd  like  the  ftars,  and  next  the  moon  ador'd. 

She,  whom  at  diftance  thrones  and  princedoms  view'd^ 

To  whom  proud  Oriel  and  Azuriel  fued. 

In  her  high  palace  languifti'd,  void  of  joy. 

And  pin'd  in  fecret  for  a  mortal  boy. 

He  too  was  fmittcn,  and  difcreetly  ftrove 
By  courtly  deeds  to  gain  the  virgin's  love. 
For  her  he  cull'd  the  fairelt  flowers  that  grew,. 
Ere  morning  funs  had  drain'd  their  fragrant  dewj 
He  chac'd  the  hornet  in  his  mid-day  flight. 
And  brought  her  glow-worms  in  the  noon  of  night  ; 
When  on  ripe  fruits  fhe  caft  a  wifhing  eye. 
Did  ever  Albion  think  the  tree  too  high  1 
He  fhow'd  her  where  the  pregnant  goldfinch  hung. 
And  the  wren-mother  brooding  o'er  her  young; 
To  her  th'  infcription  on  their  eggs  he  read, 
.(Admire,  ye  clerks,  the  jouth  whom  Milkah  bred) 

To 
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To  her  he  ihow'd  each  herb  of  virtuous  juice. 
Their  powers  diftinguifh'd,  and  defcrib'd  their  ufe: 
All  vain  their  powers,  alas  1  to  Kenna  prove. 
And  well  fung  Ovid,  **  There  's  no  herb  for  love." 

As  when  a  ghofl:,  enlarg'd  from  realms  below, 
Seeks  its  old  friend  to  tell  fome  fecret  woe. 
The  poor  fhade  Ihivering  (lands,  and  muil  not  break 
His  painful  filence,  till  the  mortal  fpeak: 
So  far'd  it  with  the  little  love-fick  maid. 
Forbid  to  utter,  what  her  eyes  betray'd. 
He  faw  her  anguifh,  and  reveal'd  his  flame. 
And  fpar'd  the  bluilies  of  the  tongue-ty'd  dame. 
The  day  would  fail  me,  fliould  I  reckon  o'er 
The  fighs  they  lavifli'd,  and  the  oaths  they  fvvore 
In  words  fo  melting,  that  compar'd  with  thofe 
The  niceil  courtfhip  of  terreilrial  beaux 
Would  found  like  compliments,  from  country  clowns 
To    red-cheek'd    fweet-hearts    in    their    home-fpun 

All  in  a  lawn  of  many  a  various  hue  [gowns. 

A  bed  of  flowers  (a  fairy  foreft)  grew  ; 
*Twas  here  one  noon,  the  gaudieft  of  the  May, 
The  ftill,  the  fecret,  filent,  hour  of  day. 
Beneath  a  lofty  tulip's  ample  fliade 
Sat  the  young  lover  and  th'  immortal  maid. 
They  thought  all  fairies  flept,  ah,  lucklcfs  pair! 
Hid,  but  in  vain,  in  the  fun's  noon-tide  glare ! 
When  Albion,  leaning  on  his  Kcnna's  breaft. 
Thus  all  the  foftnefs  of  his  foul  exprefl : 

*   All  things  are  hufli'd.    The  fun's  meridian  rays 
*  Veil  the  horizon  in  one  mighty  blaze : 

S  4  «  Nor 
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*  Nor  moon  nor  ftar  in  heaven's  blue  arch  is  feen 

*  With  kindly  rays  to  filver  o'er  the  green, 

*  Grateful  to  fairy  eyes;  they  fecret  take 

*  Their  reft,  and  only  wretched  mortals  wake. 

*  This  dead  of  day  I  fly  to  thee  alone, 
'  A  world  to  me,  a  multitude  in  one. 

'  Oh,  fweet  as  dew-drops  on  thefe  flowery  lawns. 

*  When  the  fky  opens,  and  the  evening  dawns ! 

*  Straight  as  the  pink,  that  towers  fo  high  in  air, 

*  Soft  as  the  blow-bell !   as  the  daify,  fair  ! 

*  Bleft  be  the  hour,  when  firft  I  was  convev'd 

*  An  infant  captive  to  this  blifsful  fhade  ! 

*  And  blell  the  hand  that  did  my  form  refine, 

*  And  fhrunk  my  ftature  to  a  match  with  thine  ! 

*  Glad  I  for  thee  renounce  my  royal  birth, 
'  And  all  the  giant-daughters  of  the  earth. 

*  Thou,  if  thy  breall  with  equal  ardour  burn^, 

*  Renounce  thy  kind,  and  love  for  love  return, 

*  So  from  us  two,  combin'd  by  nuptial  ties, 

*  A  race  unknown  of  demi-gods  ihall  rife. 

*  O  fpeak,  my  love  !  my  vows  with  vows  repay, 
«  And  fweetly  fwear  my  rifmg  fears  away.' 

To  whom  (the  fliining  azure  of  her  eyes 
More  brighten'd)  thus  th'  enamour'd  maid  replies : 

*   Ey  all  the  ftars,  and  firft  the  glorious  moon, 
'  I  fwear,  and  by  the  head  of  Oberon, 

*  A  dreadful  oath!  no  prince  of  fairy  line 

*  Shall  e'er  in  wedlock  plight  his  vows  with  mine. 

*  Where-e'er  my  footlteps  in  the  dance  are  feen, 

*  May  toadilools  rife,  and  mildews  blaft  the  green, 

*  May 
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*  May  the  keen  eall-wind  blight  my  favourite  flowers, 

*  And  fnakes  and  fpotted  adders  haunt  my  bowers. 

*  Confin'd  whole  ages  in  an  hemlock  fhade 

*  There  rather  pine  I  a  neglefted  maid, 

*  Or  worfe,  exil'd  from  Cynthia's  gentle  rays, 

*  Parch  in  the  fun  a  thoufand  fummer-days, 

*  Than  any  prince,  a  prince  of  fairy  line, 

*  In  facred  wedlock  plight  his  vows  with  mine.* 

She  ended  :  and  with  lips  of  rofy  hue 
Dipp'd  five  times  over  in  ambroflal  dew. 
Stifled  his  words.    When,  from  his  covert  rear'd. 
The  frowning  brow  of  Oberon  appear'd. 
A  fun-flower's  trunk  was  near,  whence  (killing  fight  1) 
The  monarch  ifliied,  half  an  ell  in  height: 
Full  on  the  pair  a  furious  look  he'cafl. 
Nor  fpoke ;  but  gave  his  bugle-horn  a  blaft 
That  through  the  woodland  echoed  far  and  wide. 
And  drew  a  fwarm  of  fubjecls  to  his  fide. 
A  hundred  chofen  knights,  in  war  renown'd. 
Drive  Albion  banifh'd  from  the  facred  ground; 
And  twice  ten  myriads  guard  the  bright  abodes. 
Where  the  proud  king,  amidft  his  demi-gcds. 
For  Kenna's  fudden  bridal  bids  prepare. 
And  to  Azuriel  gives  the  weeping  fair. 

If  fame  in  arms,  with  ancient  birth  combin'd, 
A  faultlefs  beauty,  and  a  fpotlefs  mind. 
To  love  and  praife  can  generous  fouls  incline. 
That  love,  Azuriel,  and  that  praife,  was  thine. 
Blood,  only  lefs  than  royal,  fill'd  thy  veins. 
Proud  was  thy  roof,  and  large  thy  fair  domains. 

Where 
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Where  now  the  fkies  high  Holland-Houfe  invades. 

And  Ihort-liv'd  Warwick  fadden'd  all  the  fliades. 

Thy  dwelling  ftood :  nor  did  in  him  afford 

A  nobler  owner,  or  a  lovelier  lord. 

For  thee  a  hundred  fields  produc'd  their  ftore. 

And  by  thy  name  ten  thoufand  vaflals  fwore  ; 

So  lov'd  thy  name,  that,  at  their  monarch's  choice. 

All  fairy  fhouted  with  a  general  voice. 

Oriel  alone  a  fecret  rage  fuppreft. 
That  from  his  bofom  heav'd  the  golden  vei}:. 
Along  the  banks  of  Thame  his  empire  ran, 
Wide  was  his  range,  and  populous  his  clan. 
V/hen  cleanly  fervants,  if  we  truil  old  tales, 
Befide  their  wages  had  good  fairy  vails. 
Whole  heaps  of  filver  tokens,  nightly  paid. 
The  careful  wife,  or  the  neat  dairy-maid, 
Sunk'Tiot  his  ftores.    With  fmiles  and  powerful  bribes 
He  gain'd  the  leaders  of  his  neighbour  tribes. 
And  ere  the  night  the  face  of  heaven  had  chang'd. 
Beneath  his  banners  half  the  fairies  rang'd. 

Meanwhile,  driven  back  to  earth,  a  lonely  way 

The  chearlefs  Albion  wander'd  half  the  day, 

A  long,  long  journey,  choak'd  with  brakes  and  thorns 

Ill-meafur*d  by  ten  thoufand  barley-corns. 

Tir'd  out  at  length,  a  fpreading  ftream  he  fpy'd 

Fed  by  old  Thame,  a  daughter  of  the  tide : 

'Twas  then  a  fpreading  ftream,  though  now,  its  fame 

Obfcur'd,  it  bears  the  Creek's  inglorious  name. 

And  creeps,  as  through  contracted  bounds  it  ftrays, 

A  leap  for  bovs  in  thefe  degenerate  days. 

On 
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On  the  clear  cryftal's  verdant  bank  he  flood. 
And  thrice  look'd  backward  on  the  fatal  wood. 
And  thrice  he  groan'd,  and  thrice  he  beat  his  breafl. 
And  thus  in  tears  his  kindred  ?ods  addreft. 

*  If  true,  ye  watery  powers,  my  lineage  came 

*  From  Neptune  mingling  with  a  mortal  dame ; 

*  Down  to  his  court,  with  coral  garlands  crown'd, 

*  Through  all  your  grottoes  waft  my  plaintive  found, 

*  And  urge  the  god,  whofe  trident  fhakes  the  earth, 

*  To  grace  his  offspring,  and  alTert  my  birth.' 
He  faid.    A  gentle  Naiad  heard  his  prayer. 

And,  touch'd  with  pity  for  a  lover's  care, 
Shoot5  to  the  fea,  where  low  beneath  the  tides 
Old  Neptune  in  th'  unfathom'd  deep  refides. 
Rouz'd  at  the  news,  the  fea's  flern  fultan  fvvore 
Revenge,  and  fcarce  from  prefent  arms  forbore ; 
But  firil  the  nymph  his  harbinger  he  fends. 
And  to  her  care  the  favourite  boy  commends. 

As  thro'  the  Thames  her  backward  courfe  fhe  guides, 
Driv'n  up  his  current  by  the  refluent  tides. 
Along  his  banks  the  pigmy  legions  fpread 
She  fpies,  and  haughty  Oriel  at  their  head. 
Soon  with  wrong'd  Albion's  name  the  holl  fhe  fires. 
And  counts  the  ocean's  god  among  his  fires ; 

*  The  ocean's  god,  by  whom  fhall  be  o'erthrown, 

*  (Styx  heard  his  oath)  the  tyrant  Oberon. 

*  See  here  beneath  a  toadflool's  deadly  gloom 

*  Lies  Albion :  him  the  fates  your  leader  doom. 

*  Hear,  and  obey ;  'tis  Neptune's  powerful  call, 

*  By  him  Azuriel  and  his  king  fhall  fall.' 

She 
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She  faid.  They  bow'd :  and  on  their  fhields  up-bore 
With  fhouts  their  new  faluted  emperor. 
Ev'n  Oriel  fmil'd :  at  leaft  to  fmile  he  ftrove. 
And  hopes  of  vengeance  triumph'd  over  love. 

See  now  the  mourner  of  the  lonely  Ihade 
Ey  gods  protefted,  and  by  hofts  obey'd, 
A  Have,  a  chief,  by  fickle  fortune's  play. 
In  the  Ihort  courfe  of  one  revolving  day. 
What  wonder  if  the  youth,  fo  ftrangely  bleft. 
Felt  his  heart  flutter  in  his  little  breaft! 
His  thick  embattled  troops,  with  fecret  pride. 
He  views  extended  half  an  acre  wide  ; 
More  light  he  treads,  more  tall  he  feems  to  rife. 
And  ftruts  a  ftraw-breadth  nearer  to  the  fkies. 

O  for  thy  Mufe,  great  Bard  *,  whofe  lofty  ftrains 
In  battle  join'd  the  Pigmies  and  the  Cranes! 
Each  gaudy  knight,  had  I  that  warmth  divine. 
Each  colour'd  legion  in  my  verfe  fhould  fhine. 
But  fimple  I,  and  innocent  of  art. 
The  tale,  that  footh'd  my  infant  years,  impart. 
The  tale  I  heard  whole  winter-eves,  untir'd. 
And  fmg  the  battles,  that  my  nurfe  infpir'd. 
■  Now  the  (hrill  corn-pipes,  echoing  loud  to  arms. 
To  rank  and  file  reduce  the  ftraggling  fwarms. 
Thick  rows  of  fpears  at  once,  with  fudden  glare, 
A  grove  of  needles,  glitter  in  the  air; 
Loofe  in  the  winds  fmall  ribbon-ilreamers  flow. 
Dipt  in  all  colours  of  the  heavenly-bow. 
And  the  gay  hoft,  that  now  its  march  purfues. 
Gleams  o'er  the  meadows  in  a  thoufand  hues. 

On 
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On  Bada's  plains  thus  formidably  bright. 
Shone  Afia's  fons,  a  pleafing  dreadful  fight. 
In  various  robes  their  filken  troops  were  feen. 
The  blue,  the  red,  and  prophet's  facred  green: 
When  blooming  Brunfwick,  near  the  Danube's  flood, 
Firft  ftain'd  his  maiden  fword  in  Turkilh  blood. 

Unfeen  and  filent  march  the  flow  brigades 
Through  pathlefs  wilds,  and  unfrequented  fhades. 
In  hope  already  vanquifh'd  by  furprize. 
In  Albion's  power  the  fairy  empire  lies ; 
Already  has  he  feiz'd  on  Kenna's  charms. 
And  the  glad  beauty  trembles  in  his  arms. 

The  march  concludes :  and  now  in  profpecl  near. 
But  fenc'd  with  arms,  the  holHle  towers  appear. 
For  Oberon,  or  Druids  falfely  fmg, 
Wore  his  prime  vifier  in  a  magic  ring, 
A  fubtle  fpright,  that  opening  plots  foretold 
By  fudden  dimnefs  on  the  beamy  gold. 
Hence,  in  a  crefcent  form'd,  his  legions  bright 
With  beating  bofoms  waited  for  the  fight ; 
To  charge  their  foes  they  march,  a  glittering  band. 
And  in  their  van  doth  bold  Azuriel  fland. 

What  rage  that  hour  did  Albion's  foul  poflefs. 
Let  chiefs  imagine,  and  let  lovers  guefs ! 
Forth  iffuing  from  his  ranks,  that  ilrove  in  vain 
To  check  his  courfe,  athwart  the  dreadful  plain 
He  ftrides  indignant :  and  with  haughty  cries 
To  fmgle  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies. 

Forbear!   ralh  youth,  th'  unequal  war  to  try; 
Nor,  fprung  from  mortals,  with  immortals  vie. 

No 
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No  god  Hands  ready  to  avert  thy  doom. 

Nor  yet  thy  grandfire  of  the  waves  is  come. 

My  words  are  vain — no  words  the  wretch  can  move. 

By  beauty  dazzled,  and  bewitch'd  by  love : 

He  longs,  he  burns,  to  win  the  glorious  prize. 

And  fees  no  danger,  while  he  fees  her  eyes. 

Now  from  each  hoft  the  eager  warriors  Hart, 
And  furious  Albion  flings  his  hafty  dart. 
'Twas  feather'd  from  the  bee's  tranfparent  wing. 
And  its  fhaft  ended  in  a  hornet's  fling; 
But,  toil  in  rage,  it  flew  without  a  wound, 
High  o'er  the  foe,  and  guiltlefs  pierc'd  the  ground. 
Not  fo  Azuriel's :  with  unerring  aim. 
Too  near  the  needle -pointed  javelin  came, 
Drove  through  the  feven-fold  fliield,  and  filken  veil. 
And  lightly  ras'd  the  lover's  ivory  breafl. 
Rouz'd  at  the  fmart,  and  rifmg  to  the  blow. 
With  his  keen  fword  he  cleaves  his  fairy  foe, 
Sheer  from  the  flioulder  to  the  wafte  he  cleaves. 
And  of  one  arm  the  tottering  trunk  bereaves. 

His  ufelefs  fleel  brave  Albion  wields  no  more. 
But  fternly  fmiles,  and  thinks  the  combat  o'er: 
So  had  it  been,  had  aught  of  mortal  llrain. 
Or  lefs  than  fairy,  felt  the  deadly  pain. 
But  empyreal  forms,  howe'er  in  fight 
Galh'd  and  difmember'd,  eafily  unite. 
As  fome  frail  cup  of  China's  purefl  mold. 
With  azure  varnifli'd,  and  bedropt  with  gold. 
Though  broke,  if  cur'd  by  fome  nice  virgin's  hands. 
In  its  old  llrength  and  priftine  beauty  Hands ; 

The 
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The  tumults  of  the  boiling  bohea  braves. 

And  holds  fecure  the  coffee's  fable  waves: 

So  did  Azuriel's  arm,  if  fame  fay  true. 

Rejoin  the  vital  trunk  whence  firft  it  grew; 

And,  whilfl  in  wonder  fix'd  poor  Albion  Hood, 

Plung'd  the  curs'd  fabre  in  his  heart's  warm  blood, 

The  golden  broidery,  tender  Milkah  wove, 

'J 'he  breaft,  to  Kenna  facred  and  to  love. 

Lie  rent  and  mangled :  and  the  gaping  wound 

Pours  out  a  flood  of  purple  on  the  ground. 

The  jetty  luftre  fickens  in  his  eyes: 

On  his  cold  cheeks  the  bloomy  freflinefs  dies ; 

*  Oh  Kenna,  Kenna,  thrice  he  try'd  to  fay, 

*  Kenna,  farewell  1'  and  figh'd  his  foul  away. 
His  fall  the  Dryads  with  loud  fhrieks  deplore. 

By  filler  Naiads  echo'd  from  the  ihore. 

Thence  down  to  Neptune's  fecret  realms  convey'd. 

Through  grotts,  and  glooms,  and  many  a  coral  fhade« 

The  fea's  great  fire,  with  looks  denouncing  war, 

The  trident  fhakes,  and  mounts  the  pearly  carr : 

With  one  ftern  frown  the  wide-fpread  deep  deforms. 

And  works  the  madding  ocean  into  florms. 

O'er  foaming  mountains,  and  through  burfting  tides, 

Now  high,  now  low,  the  bounding  chariot  rides. 

Till  through  the  Thames  in  a  loud  whirlwind's  roar 

It  flioots,  and  lands  him  on  the  dellin'd  fhore. 

Now  fix'd  on  earth  his  towering  ftature  Hood, 
Hung  o'er  the  mountains,  and  o'erlook'd  the  wood. 
To  Brumpton's  grove  one  ample  ftride  he  took, 
(The  valleys  trembled,  and  the  forefls  Ihook) 

The 
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The  next  huge  ilep  reach'd  the  devoted  (hade, 
Where  choak'd  in  blood  was  wretched  Albion  laid : 
Where  now  the  vanquifh'd,  with  the  vidtors  join'd. 
Beneath  the  regal  banners  Hood  combin'd. 

Th'  embattled  dwarfs  with  rage  and  fcorn  he  pall. 
And  on  their  town  his  eye  vindictive  call. 
In  deep  foundations  his  llrong  trident  cleaves. 
And  high  in  air  th'  up-rooted  empire  heaves  ; 
On  his  broad  engine  the  vaft  ruin  hung. 
Which  on  the  foe  with  force  divine  he  flung : 
Aghaft  the  legions,  in  th'  approaching  fhade, 
Th'  inverted  fpires  and  rocking  domes  furvey'd. 
That  downward  tumbling  on  the  holl  below 
Crufh'd  the  whole  nation  at  one  dreadful  blow. 
Towers,  arms,  nymphs,  warriors,  are  together  loH, 
And  a  whole  empire  falls  to  footh  fad  Albion's  gholl. 

Such  was  the  period,  long  rellrain'd  by  fate, 
And  fuch  the  downfall  of  the  fairy  Hate. 
This  dale,  a  pleafmg  region,  not  unblefl. 
This  dale  pofTell  they  ;  and  had  Hill  pofTeil ; 
Had  not  their  monarch,  with  a  father's  pride. 
Rent  from  her  lord  th'  inviolable  bride, 
Raih  to  difTolve  the  contrad  feal'd  above. 
The  folemn  vows  and  facred  bonds  of  love. 
Now,  where  his  elves  fo  fprightly  danc'd  the  round, 
No  violet  breathes,  nor  daify  paints  the  ground. 
His  towers  and  people  fill  one  common  grave, 
A  ihapelefs  ruin,  and  a  barren  cave. 

Beneath  huge  hills  of  fmoking  piles  he  lay 
Stunn'd  and  confounded  a  whole  fummer's  day. 
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At  length  awak'd  (for  what  can  long  reftrain 

Unbody'd  fpirits!)  but  awak'd  in  pain: 

And  as  he  faw  the  defolated  wood. 

And  the  dark  den  where  once  his  empire  flood. 

Grief  chill'd  his  heart:  to  his  half-open'd  eyes 

In  every  oak  a  Neptune  feem'd  to  rife : 

He  fled :  and  left,  with  all  his  trembling  peers. 

The  long  polTeffion  of  a  thoufand  years. 

Through  bufli,  through  brake,    through  groves- 
and  gloomy  dales. 
Through  dank  and  dry,  o'er  Ilreams  and  flowery  vales;v 
Direft  they  fled ;  but  often  look'd  behind, 
And  ftopt  and  ftarted  at  each  rufiling  wind. 
Wing'd  with  like  fear,  his  abdicated  bands 
Difperfe  and  wander  into  different  lands. 
Part  hid  beneath  the  Peak's  deep  caverns  lie, 
Tn  filent  glooms,  impervious  to  the  fky  ; 
Part  on  fair  Avon's  margin  feek  repofe, 
Whofe  ftream  o'er  Britain's  midmoil;  region  flows. 
Where  formidable  Neptune  never  came. 
And  feas  and  oceans  are  but  known  bv  fame : 
Some  to  dark  woods  and  fecret  fhade  retreat : 
And  fome  on  mountains  choofe  their  airy  feat. 
There  haply  by  the  ruddy  damfel  feen. 
Or  fhepherd-boy,  they  featiy  foot  the  green. 
While  from  their  fleps  a  circling  verdure  fpringsj; 
But  fly  from  tov/ns,  and  dread  the  courts  of  kings. 

Mean-while  fad  Kenna,  loth  to  quit  the  grove. 
Hung  o'er  the  body  of  her  breathlefs  love, 
Try'd  every  art,  (vain  arts!)  to  change  his  doom,. 
And  vow'd  (vain  vows!)  to  join  him  in  the  tomb. 

Vol.  XXXIX.  T  What 
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What  could  flie  do?  the  fates  alike  deny 
The  dead  to  live,  or  fairy  forms  to  die. 

An  herb  there  grows  (the  fame  old  *  Homer  tells 
Ulyiles  bore  to  rival  Circe's  fpells) 
Its  root  is  ebon-black,  but  fends  to  light 
A  ftcm  that  bends  with  fiowrets  milky  white, 
Moly  the  plant,  which  gods  and  fairies  know. 
But  fecret  kept  from  mortal  men  below. 
On  his  pale  limbs  its  virtuous  juice  fhe  Ihed, 
And  murmur'd  myftic  numbers  o'er  the  dead. 
When  lol  the  little  Ihape  by  magic  power 
Grew  lefs  and  lefs,  contracted  to  a  flower ; 
A  flower,  that  firft  in  this  fweet  garden  fmil'd. 
To  virgins  facred,  and  the  fnow-drop  fliyl'd. 

The  new-born  plant  with  fweet  regret  flie  view'd, 

Warm'd  with  her  fighs,  and  with  her  tears  bedevv'd. 

Its  ripen'd  feeds  from  bank  to  bank  convey'd. 

And  with  her  lover  whiten'd  half  the  ftiade. 

Thus  won  from  death  each  fpring  fhe  {ees  him  grow, 

A.nd  glories  in  the  vegetable  fnow, 

\N' hich  now  increas'd  through  wide  Britannia's  plains. 

Its  parent's  warmth  and  fpotlefs  name  retains, 

Firit  leader  of  the  flowery  race  afpires. 

And  foremoft  catches  the  fun's  genial  fires, 

'Mid  frofts  and  fnows  triumphant  dares  appear. 

Mingles  the  feafons,  and  leads  on  the  year. 

Deferted  now  of  all  the  pigmy  race, 

Nor  man  nor  fairy  touch'd  this  guilty  place. 

In  heaps  on  heaps,  for  many  a  roiling  age. 

It  lay  accurs'd,  the  mark  of  Neptune's  rage, 

THI 
♦  OdyfT.  Lib.  x. 
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Till  great  NafTau  recloath'd  the  depart  fnade. 
Thence  facred  to  Britannia's  monarchs  made. 
*T\vas  then  the  green-rob'd  nymph,  fairKenna,  came, 
(Kenna  that  gave  the  neighbouring  town  its  name.) 
Proud  when  Ihe  faw  th'  ennobled  garden  lliine. 
With  nymphs  and  heroes  of  her  lover's  line. 
She  vow'd  to  grace  the  manfions  once  her  own. 
And  pidlure  out  in  plants  the  fairy  town. 
To  far-fam'd  Wife  her  flight  unfeen  fhe  fped. 
And  with  gay  profpeds  fill'd  the  craftfman's  head. 
Soft  in  his  fancy  drew  a  pleafmg  fcheme. 
And  plann'd  that  landikip  in  a  morning  dream. 

With  the  fweet  view  the  fire  of  gardens  fir'd. 
Attempts  the  labour  by  the  nymph  infpir'd. 
The  walls  and  ftreets  in  rows  of  yew  deligns. 
And  forms  the  town  in  all  its  ancient  lines ; 
The  corner  trees  he  lifts  more  high  in  air, 
And  girds  the  palace  with  a  verdant  fquare ; 
Nor  knows,  while  round  he  viev/s  the  rihng  fcenes. 
He  builds  a  city  as  he  plants  his  greens. 

With  a  fad  pleafure  the  aerial  maid 
This  image  of  her  ancient  realms  furvey'd. 
How  chang'd,  how  fall'n  from  its  primaeval  Hate  ! 
Yet  here  each  moon,  the  hour  her  lover  dy'd. 
Each  moon  his  folemn  obfequies  fhe  pays. 
And  leads  the  dance  beneath  pale  Cynthia's  rays ; 
Pleas'd  in  thefe  fhades  to  head  her  fairy  train. 
And  grace  the  groves  where  Albion's  kinfmen  reign. 

T  2  TO 
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TO  A  LADY  BEFORE  MARRIAGE. 

/~\  H !  fcrm'd  by  nature,  and  refin'd  by  art, 

^^   With  charms  to  win,  and  fenfe  to  fix  the  heart ! 

By  thcufands  fought,  Clotilda,  canft  thou  free 

Thy  crowd  of  captives,  and  defcend  to  me  ? 

Content  in  fhades  obfcure  to  wafte  thy  life, 

A  hidden  beauty,  and  a  country  wife. 

O !  liften  while  thy  fummers  are  my  theme. 

Ah !  footh  thy  partner  in  his  waking  dream ! 

In  fome  fmall  hamlet  on  the  lonely  plain. 

Where  Thames,  through  meadows,  rolls  his  mazy 

train  ; 

Or  where  high  Windfor,  thick  with  greens  array'd. 

Waves  his  old  oaks,  and  fpreads  his  ample  fhade,. 

Fancy  has  figur'd  out  our  calm  retreat ; 

Already  round  the  vifionary  feat 

Our  limes  begin  to  fhoot,  our  flowers  to  fpring. 

The  brooks  to  murmur,  and  the  birds  to  ling. 

Where  doft  thou  lie,  thou  thinly-peopled  green? 

Thou  namelefs  lawn,  and  village  yet  unfeen? 

Where  fons,  contented  with  their  native  ground. 

Ne'er  travel'd  further  than  ten  furlongs  round ; 

And  the  tann'd  peafant,  and  his  ruddy  bride. 

Were  born  together,  and  together  died. 

Where  early  larks  bell  tell  the  morning  light. 

And  only  Philomel  difturbs  the  night ; 

*Midft  gardens  here  my  humble  pile  Ihall  rife. 

With  fweets  furrounded  of  ten  thoufand  dies ; 

All  favage  where  th'  embroider'd  gardens  end. 

The  haunt  of  echoes  Ihall  my  woods  afcend ; 

And 
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And  oh !  if  heaven  th'  ambitious  thought  approve, 
A  rill  ftiall  warble  crofs  the  gloomy  grove, 
A  little  rill,  o'er  pebbly  beds  convey'd, 
Gufh  down  the  fteep,  and  glitter  through  the  glade. 
What  chearing  fcents  thofe  bordering  banks  exhale ! 
How  loud  that  heifer  lows  from  yonder  vale ! 
That  thrufti  how  fhrill !  his  note  fo  clear,  fo  high. 
He  drowns  each  feather'd  minflrel  of  the  Iky. 
Here  let  me  trace,  beneath  the  purpled  morn. 
The  deep-mouth'd  beagle,  and  the  fprightly  horn  ; 
Or  lure  the  trout  with  well-difTembled  flies. 
Or  fetch  the  fluttering  partridge  from  the  fkies. 
Nor  fliall  thy  hand  difdain  to  crop  the  vine. 
The  downy  peach,  or  flavour'd  nedarine  ; 
Or  rob  the  bee-hive  of  its  golden  heard. 
And  bear  th'  unbought  luxuriance  to  thy  board. 
Sometimes  niy  books  by  day  fliall  kill  the  hours. 
While  from  thy  needle  rife  the  fliken  flowers. 
And  thou,  by  turns,  to  eafe  my  feeble  fight, 
Refume  the  volume,  and  deceive  the  night. 
Oh !  when  I  mark  thy  twinkling  eyes  opprefl:. 
Soft  whifpering,  let  me  warn  my  love  to  reft; 
Then  watch  thee,  charm'd,  while  fleep  locks  every 

fenfe, 
And  to  fweet  heaven  commend  thy  innocence. 
Thus  reign'd  our  fathers  o'er  the  rural  fold. 
Wife,  hale,  and  honeft  in  the  days  of  old ; 
Till  courts  arofe,  where  fubftance  pays  for  fliow. 
And  fpecious  joys  are  bought  with  real  woe. 
See  Flavia's  pendants,  large,  well-fpread,  and  right. 
The  ear  that  wears  them  hears  a  fool  each  night  : 

T  3  Mark 
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Mark  how  th'  embroidered  colonel  fneaks  away* 
To  fhun  the  withering  dame  that  made  him  gay  j 
That  kn.ive,  to  gain  a  title,  loll  his  fame  ; 
That  rais'd  his  credit  by  a  daughter's  fhame  ; 
This  coxcomb's  ribband  coll  him  half  his  land. 
And  oaks,  unnumber'd,  bought  that  fcol  a  wand. 
Fond  man,  as  all  his  forrows  were  too  few. 
Acquires  ilrange  wants  that  nature  never  knew. 
By  midnight  lamps  he  emulates  the  day. 
And  fleeps,  perverfe,  the  chearful  funs  away ; 
From  goblets  high-emboll,  his  wine  mufl:  glide. 
Round  his  clos'd  fight  the  gorgeous  curtain  Aide  ; 
Fruits  ere  their  time  to  grace  his  pomp  muil  rife. 
And  three  untafted  courfes  glut  his  eyes. 
For  this  are  nature's  gentle  calls  withftood. 
The  voice  of  confcience,  and  the  bonds  of  blood ; 
This  vvifdom  thy  reward  for  every  pain. 
And  this  gay  glory  all  thy  mighty  gain. 
Fair  phantoms  vvoo'd  and  fcorn'd  from  age  to  age. 
Since  bards  began  to  laugh,  or  priefis  to  rage. 
And  yet,  juR-  curfe  on  man's  afpiring  kind. 
Prone  to  ambition,  to  example  blind. 
Our  children's  children  fhall  our  fleps  purfue. 
And  the  fame  errors  be  for  ever  new. 
Mean  while  in  hope  a  guiltlefs  country  fwain. 
My  reed  with  warblings  chears  th'  imagin'd  plain» 
Hail  humble  fhades  where  truth  and  filence  dwell ! 
Thou  noify  town,  and  faithlefs  court,  farewell! 
Far^^veH  ambition,  once  my  darling  fiame  I 
TiK  thirll  of  lucre,  and  the  charm  of  fame  t   ^ 

In 
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In  life's  by-road,  that  winds  through  paths  unknown. 
My  days,  though  number 'd,  fhall  be  all  my  own. 
Here  Ihall  they  end,  (O !  might  they  twice  begin) 
And  all  be  white  the  fates  intend  to  fpin. 


A  POEM  IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  HORN-BOOIC 

WRITTEN     UNDER     A     FIT     OF     THE     GOUT. 

*•  Magni  magna  patrant,  nos  non  nifi  ludicra 

,  Podagra  hcec  otia  fecit." 

TJAIL  !  ancient  book,  moft  venerable  code  ! 
"*"  *■•  Learning's  firft  cradle,  and  its  laft  abode  I 
The  huge  unnumber'd  volumes  which  we  fee,. 
By  la^y  plagiaries  are  ftol'n  from  thee. 
Yet  future  times,  to  thy  fufficient  itore,. 
Shall  ne'er  prefume  to  add  one  letter  more. 

Thee  will  I  fmg,  in  comely  wainfcot  bound> 
And  golden  verge  enclofmg  thee  around ; 
The  faithful  horn  before,  from  age  to  age*  . 
Preferving  thy  invaluable  page  ; 
Behind,,  thy  patron  faint  in  armour  (bines. 
With  fword  and  lance,  to  guard  thy  facred  lines  l 
Beneath  his  courfer's  feet  the  dragon  lies 
Transfix'd ;  his  blood  thy  fcarlet  cover  dies; 
Th'  inllrudtive  handle  's  at  the  bottom  fix'd. 
Left  wrangling  critics  fliould  pervert  the  text* 

Or  if  to  ginger-bread  thou  (halt  defcend^ 
And  licjuorifh  learning  to  thy  babes  extend  5 

T  4  Or 
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Or  fugar'd  plane,  o'erfpread  with  beaten  gold, 

Does  the  Aveet  treafure  of  thy  letters  hold ; 

Thou  Hill  Ihalt  be  my  long Apollo's  choir 

I  fcorn  t'  invoke  ;  Cadmus  my  verfe  infpire : 
'Twas  Cadmus  who  the  firil:  materials  brought 
Of  all  the  learning  which  has  fmce  been  taught. 
Soon  made  compleat !  for  mortals  ne'er  fhall  know 
More  than  contain'd  of  old  the  Chrift-crofs  row  ; 
What  mailers  didlate,  or  what  doftors  preach. 
Wife  matrons  hence,  e'en  to  our  children  teach : 
But  as  the  name  of  every  plant  and  flower 
(So  common  that  each  peafant  knows  its  power) 
Phyficians  in  myfterious  cant  exprefs, 
T'  amufe  the  patient,  and  enhance  their  fees  ; 
So  from  the  letters  of  our  native  tongue. 
Put  in  Greek  fcrawls,  a  myllery  too  is  fprung. 
Schools  are  erefted,  puzzling  grammars  made. 
And  artful  men  ftrike  out  a  gainful  trade ; 
Strange  characters  adorn  the  learned  gate. 
And  heedlefs  youth  catch  at  the  Ihining  bait ; 
The  pregnant  boys  the  noify  charms  declare. 
And  *  Tau's,  and  Delta's,  m.ake  their  mothers  Hare ; 
Th'  iincommon  founds  amaze  the  vulgar  ear. 
And  vvhat  's  uncommon  never  coils  too  dear. 
Yet  in  all  tongues  the  Horn-book  is  the  fame. 
Taught  by  the  Grecian  mafler,  or  the  Engliih  dame. 

But  how  {hail  1  thy  endlefs  virtues  tell. 
In  which  thou  doll  ail  other  books  excell? 
No  greafy  thumbs  thy  fpotlefs  leaf  can  foil. 

Nor  crooked  dogs-ears  thy  fmooth  corners  fpoil ; 

In 
*  The  Greek  letters  T,  A, 


*( 

*{ 
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In  idle  pages  no  errata  ftand. 

To  tell  the  blunders  of  the  printer's  hand  : 

No  fulforae  dedication  here  is  writ. 

Nor  flattering  verfe,   to  praile  the  author's  wit : 

The  margin  with  no  tedious  notes  is  vex'd. 

Nor  various  reading  to  confound  the  text : 

All  parties  in  thy  literal  fenfe  agree. 

Thou  perfect  centre  of  concordancy  ! 

Search  we  the  records  of  an  ancient  date. 

Or  read  what  modern  hiftories  relate. 

They  all  proclaim  what  wonders  have  been  done 

By  the  plain  letters  taken  as  they  run : 

*  Too  high  the  floods  of  pafiion  us'd  to  roll. 
And  rend  the  Roman  youth's  impatient  foul ; 
His  hafty  anger  furnifh'd  fcenes  of  blood, 

c*   And  frequent  deaths  of  worthy  men  enfued : 
'*  In  vain  were  all  the  weaker  methods  try'd, 
*'  None  could  fuffice  to  ftem  the  furious  tide. 
Thy  facred  line  he  did  but  once  repeat. 
And  laid  the  ftorm,  and  cool'd  the  raging  heat.'* 
Thy  heavenly  notes,  like  angels'  mufic,  cheer 
Departing  fouls,  and  footh  the  dying  ear. 
An  aged  peafant,  on  his  lateft  bed, 
Wifh'd  for  a  friend  fome  godly  book  to  read ; 
The  pious  grandfon  thy  known  handle  takes. 
And  (eyes  lift  up)  this  favory  ledlure  makes  : 
<jreat  A,  he  gravely  read  ;  th'  important  found 
1  he  empty  walls  and  hallow  roof  rebound  : 

•  .  Th' 

*  The  advice  given  to  Auguftus,  by  Athenodorus  the 
ftoic  philolbpher. 
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Th'  expiring  ancient  rear'd  his  drooping  head, 
And  thank'd  his  liars  that  Hodge  had  learn'd  to  read. 
Great  B,  the  younker  hauls  ;  O  heavenly  breath  1 
What  ghoftly  comforts  in  the  hour  of  death  1 
What  hopes  I  feel  I   great  C,  pronounc'd  the  boy  ; 
'i  he  grandfire  dies  with  extafy  of  joy. 

Yet  in  fome  lands  fuch  ignorance  abounds. 
Whole  parifhes  fcarce  know  thy  ufeful  founds. 
Of  Eflex  hundreds  fame  gives  this  report. 
But  fame,  I  ween,  fays  many  things  in  fport. 
Scarce  lives  the  man  to  whom  thou  'rt  quite  unknown. 
Though  few  th'  extent  of  thy  vaft  empire  own. 
Whatever  wonders  magic  fpells  can  do 
On  earth,  in  air,  in  fea,  in  Ihades  below  ; 
W'hat  words  profound  and  dark  wife  Mahomet  fpoke. 
When  his  old  cow  an  angel's  figure  took ; 
What  iirong  enchantments  fage  Canidia  knew. 
Or  Horace  fung,  fierce  monflers  to  fubdue, 
O  mighty  book,  are  all  contain'd  in  you  ! 
All  human  arts,  and  every  fcience  meet. 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  fmgle  iheet : 
From  thy  vaft  root  all  learning's  branches  grow,. 
And  all  her  ftreams  from  thy  deep  fountain  flow. 
And,  lo  1  while  thus  thy  wonders  I  indite, 
Infoir'd  I  feel  the  povv^er  of  which  I  write  ; 
The  gentler  gout  his  former  rage  forgets, 
Lefs  frequent  now,  and  lefs  fevere  the  fits  : 
Loofe  grew  the  chains  which  bound  my  ufelefs  feet.; 
Stiffnefs  and  pain  from  every  joint  retreat ; 

Surprizing 
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Surprizing  ftrength  comes  every  moment  on, 
]  Hand,   I  llep,   I  walk,  and  now  1  run. 
Here  let  me  ceafe,  my  hobling  numbers  flop. 
And  at  *  thy  handle  hang  my  crutches  up. 
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THE  GRANDSON  OF  A  B  P.  I  C  K  L  A  YE  R,.  G  R  E  AT- 
GRANDSON  OF  A  BUTCHER, 

'TpHERISTES  of  amphibious  breed,. 

"*•     Ivlotley  fruit  of  mongrel  feed  : 

By  the  dam  from  Lcrdlings  fprung. 

By  the  fire  exhal'd  from  dung  : 

Think  on  every  vice  in  both. 

Look  on  him,  and  fee  their  growth. 

View  him  en  the  mother's  iide, 

Fill'd  with  falfehood,  fpleen,  and  pride^ 

Pofitive  and  over-bearing. 

Changing  ftill,  and  dill  adhering, 

Spiteful,  peevifh,  rude,  untoward: 

Fierce  in  tongue,  in  heart  a  coward  : ' 

When  his  friends  he  moft  is  hard  on. 

Cringing  comes  to  beg  their  pardon  j 

Reputation  ever  tearing. 

Ever  deareft  friendftiip  fwearing. 

Judgment  weak,  and  paflion  llrong;. 

Always  various,  always  wrong  : 

Provocation  never  waits. 

Where  he  loves,  or  where  he  hates. 

Talks 
•  Votlva  Tabula.  HOR. 
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Talks  whate'er  comes  in  his  head, 
Wifhes  it  were  all  unfaid. 

Let  me  now  the  vices  trace. 
From  his  father's  fcoundrel  race, 
Who  could  <rive  the  looby  fuch  airs  ? 
Were  they  mafons  ?  Were  they  butchers  ? 
Herald  lend  the  Mufe  an  anfwer. 
From  his  atavus  and  grandfirc  ; 
This  was  dexterous  at  his  trowel. 
That  was  bred  to  kill  a  cow  well : 
Hence  the  greafy  clumfy  mien. 
In  his  drefs  and  figure  feen  : 
Hence  that  mean  and  fordid  foul. 
Like  his  body,  rank  and  foul : 
Hence  that  wild  fufpicious  peep. 
Like  a  rogue  that  fteals  a  fheep  : 
Hence  he  learn*d  the  butcher's  guile. 
How  to  cut  a  throat  and  fmile  : 
Like  a  butcher  doom'd  for  life, 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife. 
Hence  he  draws  his  daily  food. 
From  his  tenant's  vital  blood. 

Laftly,  let  his  gifts  be  try'd, 
Borrow'd  from  the  mafon-fide. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  think  him  able 
In  the  Hate  to  build  a  Babel ; 
Could  we  place  him  in  a  ilation 
To  deftroy  the  old  foundation. 
True,  indeed,  I  fhould  be  gladder 
Could  he  learn  to  mount  the  ladder. 

May 
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May  he  at  his  letter  end 
Mount  alive,  and  dead  defcend. 
In  him  tj!l  me,  which  prevail. 
Female  vices  mofl,  or  male  ? 
What  produc'd  them,  can  you  tell  ? 
Human  race,  or  imp  of  hell  ? 
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OXFORD; 

A        POEM*. 

INSCRIBED     TO    LORD    LONSDALE    f,     1 70". 

**  Unum  opus  eft  inta6ls  palladis  urbem 
*'  Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare" — 

HoR.    I  Od.  vii. 

"TT  7H.TLST  you,  my  Lord,  adorn  that  (lately  feat, 
Where  fhining  beauty  makes  her  loft  retreat. 
Enjoying  all  thofe  graces,  uncontrol'd. 
Which  nobleft  youths  would  die  but  to  behold ; 
Whilft  you  inhabit  Lowther's  awful  pile, 
A  flru6lure  worthy  of  the  founder's  toil ; 

Amaz'd 

*  Added  by  the  exprefs  dire£lion  of  Dr.  Johnfon ;  by 
whom  they  v/ere  originally  appended  to  his  Life  of 
Tickell,  with  this  Introduclion :  *'  The  two  Poems 
*'  which  follow  would  have  been  inferted  in  the  Collec- 
*'  tion,  if  the  compilers  could  have  obtained  copies  of 
**  them.  To  complete  the  poetical  works  of  Tickell, 
*'  they  are  here  copied  from  the  Selefl  Coiltclion  of 
**  Mifce'ianeous  Poems,   1780."         N. 

f  JRichard,  fecond  lord   vllcount  Lonfdale.      He  died 
of  the  fmall-pox,  Dec.  i,   1713.     N. 
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Amaz'd  we  fee  the  former  f  Lonfdale  fli'me 

In  each  defcendant  of  his  noble  line  : 

But  moft  tranfported  and  furpriz'd  we  view 

His  ancient  irlories  all  reviv'd  in  vou. 

Where  charms  and  virtues  join  their  equal  grace. 

Your  father's  q-odlike  foul,  vour  mother's  lovely  face. 

Me  Fortune  and  kind  Heaven's  indulgent  care 
To  famous  Oxford  and  the  Mufes  bear. 
Where,  of  all  ranks,  the  blooming  youths  combine 
To  pay  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Nine, 
And  fnatch,  with  fmiling  joy,  the  laurel  crown. 
Due  to  the  learned  honours  of  the  gown. 
Here  I,  the  meaneft  of  the  tuneful  throng. 
Delude  the  time  with  an  unhallow'd  fong. 
Which  thus  my  thanks  to  much-lov'd  Oxford  pays. 
In  no  ungrateful,  though  unartful  lays. 

Where  fhall  I  iirft  the  beauteous  fcene  difclofe. 
And  all  the  gay  variety  expofe  ? 
For  wherefoe'er  I  turn  my  wondering  eyes, 
Afpiring  towers  and  verdant  groves  arife. 
Immortal  greens  the  fmiling  plains  array. 
And  mazy  rivers  murmur  all  the  way. 

O  !  might  your  eyes  behold  each  fparkling  dome. 
And  freely  o'er  the  beauteous  profpe6l  roam. 

Left 

f  Sir  John  Lowther,  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the 
Revolution,  wa--  conftituted  Vice-chamberlain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  M  iry  on  their  advancement  to  the 
throne}  created  Baron  Lowther  and  Vilcount  Lonfdale, 
May  28,  1696  ;  and  appointed  Lord  Privy- Teal  in  1699, 
He  died  July  10,  1700.    N. 
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Lefs  ravifli'd  your  own  Lovvther  you'd  furvey^ 
Though  pomp  and  ftate  the  coftly  Teat  difplay. 
Where  Art  (o  nicely  has  adorn'd  the  place. 
That  Nature's  aid  might  feem  an  ufelefs  grace ; 
Yet  Nature's  fmiles  fuch  various  charms  impart. 
That  vain  and  needlefs  are  the  ftrokes  of  Art. 
In  equal  ftate  our  rifmg  ftru6lures  fhine, 
Fram'd  by  fuch  rules,  and  form'd  by  fuch  defign, 
That  here,  at  once  furpriz'd  and  pleas 'd,  we  view 
Old  Athens  loft  and  conquer'd  in  the  new ; 
More  fweet  our  fliades,  more  fit  our  bright  abodes 
For  warbling  Mufes  and  infpiring  Gods. 

Great  *  Vanbrook's  felf  might  own  each  artful 
draught 
Equal  to  models  in  his  curious  thought. 
Nor  fcorn  a  fabrick  by  our  plans  to  frame. 
Or  in  immortal  labours  ilng  their  fame  ; 
Eoth  ways  he  faves  them  from  deflroying  fate. 
If  he  but  praife  them,  or  but  imitate. 

See,  where  the  facred  f  Sheldon's  haughty  dome 

Rivals  the  ftately  pomp  of  ancient  Rome, 

Whofe  form,  fo  great  and  noble,  feems  defign'd 

T'  exprefs  the  grandeur  of  its  founder's  mind. 

Here,  in  one  lofty  building,  we  behold 

Whate'er  the  Latian  pride  could  boaft  of  old. 

True,  no  dire  combats  feed  the  favage  eye. 

And  drew  the  fand  with  fportive  cruelty  ; 

But,  more  adorn'd  with  Vv'hat  the  Mufe  infpires. 

It  far  cutfhines  their  bloody  theatres. 

Delight- 

•  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,    N,        f  The  Theatre.    T, 
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Delightful  fcene  !  when  here,  in  equal  verfe. 
The  youthful  bards  their  godlike  Queen  rehearfe. 
To  Churchill's  wreaths  Apollo's  laurel  join. 
And  fing  the  plains  of  Hockftet  and  Judoign. 

Next  let  the  Mufe  record  our  Bodley's  feat  |, 
Nor  aim  at  Numbers,  like  the  fubjedl,  great : 
All  hail,  thou  fabrick,  facred  to  the  Nine, 
Thy  fame  immortal,  and  thy  form  divine  1 
Who  to  thy  praife  attempts  the  dangerous  flight, 
Should  in  thy  various  tongues  be  taught  to  write ; 
His  verfe,  like  thee,  a  lofcy  drefs  fhould  wear. 
And  breathe  the  genius  which  inhabits  there  ; 
Thy  proper  lays  alone  can  make  thee  Jive, 
And  pay  that  fame,  which  firil  thyfelf  didft  give. 
So  fountains,  which  through  fecret  channels  flow. 
And  pour  above  the  floods  they  take  below. 
Back  to  their  Father  Ocean  urge  their  way. 
And  to  the  fea,  the  ilreams  it  gave,  repay. 

No  more  we  fear  the  military  rage, 
Nurs'd  up  in  fome  obfcure  barbarian  age; 
Nor  dread  the  ruin  of  our  arts  divine. 
From  thick-fcuU'd  heroes  of  the  Gothic  line. 
Though  pale  the  Romans  faw  thofe  arms  advance. 
And  wept  their  learning  loft  in  ignorance. 
Let  brutal  rage  around  its  terrors  fpread. 
The  living  murder,  and  confume  the  dead. 
In  impious  fires  let  nobleft  writings  burn. 
And  with  their  authors  ftiare  a  common  urn ; 

Vol.  XXXIX.  U  -  Only, 
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Only,  ye  Fates,  our  lov'd  Bodleian  fpare, 
Be  IT,  and  Learning's  felf  fhall  be  your  care. 
Here  every  art  and  every  grace  fliall  join, 
CoUefted  Phoebus  here  alone  fhall  ihine. 
Each  other  feat  be  dark,  and  this  be  all  divine. 
Thus  when  the  Greeks  imperial  Troy  defac'd. 
And  to  the  ground  its  fatal  walls  debas'd. 
In  vain  they  burn  the  v.-ork  of  hands  divine. 
And  vow  deilrudion  to  the  Dardan  line, 
Whilil  good  ..^neas  flies  th'  unequal  wars, 
And,  with  his  guardian  gods,  Jiilus  bears. 
Old  Troy  for  ever  fiands  in  him  alone. 
And  all  the  Phrygian  kings  furvive  in  one. 

Here  ftill  prefides  each  fage's  reverend  fhade. 
In  foft  repofe  and  eafy  grandeur  laid ; 
Their  deathlefs  works  forbid  their  fame  to  die, 
Nor  Time  itfelf  their  perfons  ihall  deftroy, 
Preferv'd  within  the  living  gallery*. 
What  greater  gift  could  bounteous  heaven  bellow. 
Than  to  be  feen  above,  and  read  below  ? 
With  deep  refpeft  i  bend  my  duteous  head  ; 
To  fee  the  faithful  likenefs  of  the  dead ; 
But  O  !  what  Mufe  can  equal  warmth  impart  ? 
The  Painter's  {kill  tranfcends  the  Poet's  art. 
When  round  the  pi£lur'd  founders  I  defcry. 
With  goodnefs  foft,  and  great  with  majelly, 
So  much  of  life  the  artful  colours  give, 
Scarce  more  v/ichin  their  Colleges  they  live ; 
IVIy  blood  begins  in  wilder  rounds  to  roll, 

Jind  pleafing  tumults  combat  in  my  foul ; 

An 
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An  humble  awe  my  downcaft  eyes  betray. 
And  only  lefs  than  adoration  pay. 
Such  were  the  Roman  Fathers,  when,  overcome. 
They  favv  the  Gauls  infult  o'er  conquer'd  Rome ; 
Each  captive  feem'd  the  haughty  vidor's  lord. 
And  proftrate  chiefs  their  awful  Haves  ador'd. 

Such  art  as  this  adorns  your  Lowther's  hall. 
Where  feafting  gods  caroufe  upon  the  wall ; 
The  nectar,  which  creating  paint  fupplies. 
Intoxicates  each  pleas'd  fpedator's  eyes ; 
Who  view,  amaz'd,  the  figures  heavenly  fair. 
And  think  they  breathe  the  true  Elyfian  air. 
With  ftrokes  fo  bold,  great  Verrio's  hand  has  drawn 
The  gods  in  dwellings  brighter  than  their  own, 

Fir'd  with  a  thoufand  raptures,  I  behold 
What  lively  features  grac*d  each  Bard  of  old ; 
Such  lips,  I  think,  did  guide  his  charming  tongue. 
In  fuch  an  air  as  this  the  Poet  fung  ; 
Such  eyes  as  thefe  glow*d  with  the  facred  fire. 
And  hands  like  thefe  employ'd  the  vocal  lyre. 
Quite  ravifh'd,  I  purfue  each  image  o'er. 
And  fcarce  admire  their  deathlefs  labours  more. 
See  where  the  gloomy  Scaliger  appears. 
Each  fhade  is  critick,  and  each  feature  fneers ; 
The  artful  Ben  fo  fmartly  ftrikes  the  eye, 
I  more  than  fee  a  fancy'd  comedy; 
The  muddy  Scotus  crowns  the  motley  fhew. 
And  metaphyficks  cloud  his  wrinkled  brow. 
But  diftant  awe  invades  my  beating  breaft. 
To  fee  great  Ormond  in  the  paint  exprell; 

U  2  With 
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With  fear  1  view  the  figure  from  afar. 
Which  burns  with  noble  ardour  for  the  war ; 
But  near  approaches  free  my  doubting  mind. 
To  view  fuch  fweetnefs  with  fuch  grandeur  join'd. 

Here  ftudious  heads  the  graver  tablet  fhews. 
And  there  with  martial  warmth  the  pidlure  glows ; 
The  blooming  youth  here  boails  a  brighter  hue. 
And  painted  virgins  far  outfiiine  the  true. 

Hail,  Colours,  which  with  Nature  bear  a  ftrife, 
And  only  want  a  voice  to  perfect  life ! 
The  v^'ondering  ilranger  makes  a  fudden  {land. 
And  pays  low  homage  to  the  lovely  band ; 
Within  each  frame  a  real  Fair  believes. 
And  vainly  thinks  the  mimic  canvafs  lives  ; 
Till,  undeceiv'd,  he  quits  th'  enchanting  (hew, 
Pleas'd  with  the  art,  though  he  laments  it  too. 

So  when  his  Juno  bold  Ixion  woo'd, 
And  aim'd  at  pleafures  worthy  of  a  god, 
A  beauteous  cloud  was  form'd  by  angry  Jove, 
Fit  to  invite,  though  not  indulge  his  love  ; 
The  Mortal  thought  he  faw  his  Goddcfs  fhine. 
And  all  the  lying  graces  look'd  divine  ; 
Eat  when  with  heat  he  clafp'd  her  fancied  charms^ 
The  empty  vapour  baulk'd  his  eager  arms. 

Loth  to  depart,-  I  leave  th'  inviting  fcene. 
Yet  fcarce  forbear  to  view  it  o'er  again ; 
But  ftill  new  objefts  give  a  new  delight. 
And  various  profpedts  blefs  the  wandering  fight. 

Aloft  in  ilate  the  riry  towers  arife. 
And  with  new  luilre  deck  the  wondering  fkies ; 

Lo! 
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Lo!  to  what  height  the  fchools  afcending  reach, 
Euilt  with  that  art  which  they  alone  can  teach; 
The  lofty  dome  expands  her  fpacious  gate. 
Where  all  the  decent  Graces  jointly  wait ; 
In  every  Ihape  the  God  of  Art  reforts. 
And  crouds  of  fages  fill  th'  extended  courts. 

With  wonders  fraught  the  bright  Mufeum  fee, 
Itfelf  the  greatell  curiofity! 
W^here  Nature's  choiceft  treafure,  all  combln'd. 
Delight  at  once,  and  quite  confound  the  mind ; 
Ten  thoufand  fplendors  llrike  the  dazzled  eye. 
And  form  on  earth  another  galaxy. 

Here  colleges  in  fweet  confufion  rife. 
There  temples  feem  to  reach  their  native  fkies  ; 
Spires,  towers,  and  groves,  compofe  the  various  ihew. 
And  mingled  profpefts  charm  the  doubting  view ; 
Who  can  deny  their  charaders  divine. 
Without  refplendent,  and  infpir'd  within? 
But,  fince  above  my  weak  and  artlefs  lays. 
Let  their  own  poets  fing  their  equal  praife. 

One  labour  more  my  grateful  verfe  renews. 

And  rears  aloft  the  low-defcending  Mufe  ; 

The  building*,  parent  of  my  young  eflays, 

Allcs  in  return  a  tributary  praife. 

Pillars  fublime  bear  up  the  learned  weight. 

And  antique  Sages  tread  the  pompous  height ; 

Whim  guardian  iVlufes  (hade  the  happy  piles. 

And  all  around  diiFufe  propitious  imiies. 

U  3  Here 
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Here  Lancafter,  adorn'd  with  every  grace, 
Stands  chief  in  merit,  as  the  chief  in  place: 
To  his  lov'd  name  our  earliell  lays  belong, 
The  theme  at  once,  and  patron  of  our  fong. 
Long  may  he  o'er  his  much-lov'd  Queen's  preflde. 
Our  arts  encourage,  and  our  counfeis  guide  ; 
Till  after-ages,  fill'd  with  glad  furprize. 
Behold  his  image  all  majeftic  rife. 
Where  now  in  pomp  a  venerable  band, 
Princes  and  Queens,  and  holy  Fathers,  {land. 
Good  Egglesfield  *  claims  homage  from  the  eye. 
And  the  hard  Hone  feems  foft  with  piety ; 
The  mighty  monarchs  Hill  the  fame  appear. 
And  every  marble  frown  provokes  the  war ; 
Whim  rugged  rocks,  mark'd  with  Phillppa's  face. 
Soften  to  charms,  and  glow  with  new-born  grace. 
A  fight  lefs  noble  did  the  warriors  yield, 
Transform'd  to  ftatues  by  the  Gorgon  fnield; 
-  Diftorting  fear  the  coward's  form  confeft. 
And  fury  feem'd  to  heave  the  hero's  breafl; 
The  lifelefs  rocks  each  various  thought  betray 'd. 
And  all  the  foul  was  in  the  ftone  difplay'd. 

Too  high,  my  verfe,  has  been  thy  daring  flight. 
Thy  fofter  numbers  now  the  groves  invite. 
Where  filent  fhades  provoke  the  fpeaking  lyre, 
And  chearful  objects  happy  fongs  infpire. 
At  once  beftow  rewards,  and  thoughts  infufe, 
Compofe  a  garland,  and  fupply  a  Mufe. 

Behold 

•  Robert  Egglesfield,  B.  D,  the  founder,  1340.    N. 
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Behold  around,  and  fee  the  living  green 
In  native  colours  paints  a  blooming  fcene ; 
Th'  eternal  buds  no  deadly  Winter  fear. 
But  fcorn  the  coldefl  feafon  of  the  year ; 
Apollo  fure  will  blefs  the  happy  place. 
Which  his  own  Daphne  condefcends  to  grace ; 
For  here  the  everlafting  laurels  grow. 
In  every  grotto,  and  on  every  brow. 
Profpefts  fo  gay  demand  a  Congreve's  ftrains. 
To  call  the  gods  and  nymphs  upon  the  plains  ; 
Pan  yields  his  empire  o'er  the  fylvan  throng, 
Pleas'd  to  fubmit  to  his  fuperior  fong  ; 
Great  Denham's  genius  looks  with  rapture  down, 
And  Spenfer's  fhade  refigns  the  rural  crown. 

Fill'd  with  great  thoughts,  a  thoufand  Sagjes  rove 
Through  every  field  and  folitary  grove ; 
Whofe  fouls,  afcending  an  exalted  height, 
Out-foar  the  drooping  Mufe's  vulgar  flight. 
That  longs  to  fee  her  darling  votaries  laid 
Beneath  the  covert  of  fome  gentle  ihade. 
Where  purling  ftreams  and  warbling  birds  confpire 
To  aid  th'  enchantments  of  the  trembling  lyre. 

Bear  me,  fome  God,  to  Chrift-Church,  royal  feat. 
And  lay  me  foftly  in  the  green  retreat. 
Where  Aldrich  holds  o'er  Wit  the  fovercign  power. 
And  crowns  the  Poets  which  he  taught  before. 
To  Aldrich  Britain  owes  her  tuneful  Boyle, 
The  nobleft  trophy  of  the  conquer'd  ifle  ; 
Who  adds  new  warmth  to  our  poetic  fire. 
And  gives  to  England  the  Hibernian  lyre. 

U  4  Philips, 
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Philips,  by  Phoebus  and  his  Aldrich  taught. 
Sings  with  that  heat  wherewith  his  Churchill  fought, 
Unfetter'd,  in  great  Milton's  llrain  he  writes, 
Lik.e  Milton's  angels  whilft  his  hero  fights ; 
Purfues  the  Bard,  whilll  he  with  honour  can, 
Equals  the  Poet,  and  excels  the  man. 

O'er  all  the  plains,  the  dreams,  and  woods  around. 
The  pleafmg  lays  of  fweeteft  Bards  refound; 
A  faithful  echo  every  note  returns. 
And  liftening  River-Gods  negleft  their  urns. 
When  Codrington  *  and  Steele  their  verfe  unrein. 
And  form  an  eafy,  unaftefted  llrain, 
A  double  wreath  of  laurel  binds  their  brow. 
As  they  ar^  poets  and  are  warriors  too. 
Trapp's  lofty  fcenes  in  gentle  numbers  flow. 
Like  Dryden  great,  as  foft  as  moving  Rowe. 
When  youthful  Harrlfon  f ,  with  tuneful  Ikill, 
Makes  Woodflock  Park  fcarce  yield  to  Cooper's  Hill ; 
Old  Chaucer  from  th'  Elyfian  Fields  looks  down. 
And  fees  at  length  a  genius  like  his  own  ; 
Charm'd  with  his  lays,  which  reach  the  fhades  below, 
.  .Fair  Rofamonda  intermits  her  woe. 
Forgets  the  anguifh  of  an  injur'd  foul, 
"Tiie  fatal  poignard,  and  invencm'd  bowl. 

Apollo  fmiles  on  Magd'len's  peaceful  bowers, 
^Ferfumes  the  air,  and  paints  the  grot  with  flowers. 

Where 

•  The  great  benefaflor  (o  All-fouls  Coilege.    N, 
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Where  Yalden  learn'd  to  gain  the  myrtle  crown. 

And  every  Mule  was  fond  of  Addifon. 

Applauded  man!   for  weightier  trufts  defign'd. 

For  once  difdain  not  to  unbend  thy  mind ; 

Thy  mother  Ifis  and  her  groves  rehearfe, 

A  fubjed  not  unworthy  of  thy  verfe  ; 

So  Latian  Fields  will  ceafe  to  boail  thy  praife. 

And  yield  to  Oxford,  painted  in  thy  lays  : 

And  when  the  age  to  come,  from  envy  free. 

What  thou  to  Virgil  giv'll  fhall  give  to  thee, 

Ifis,  immortal  by  the  Poet's  ikill, 

**  Shall,  in  the  fniooth  defcription,  murmur  flill  *  3" 

New  beauties  fhall  adorn  our  fylvan  fcene. 

And  in  thy  numbers  grow  for  ever  green. 

Danby*s  fam'd  gift  f  fuch  verfe  as  thine  requires. 
Exalted  raptures,  and  celeHial  fires  ; 
Apollo  here  fhculd  plenteoufly  impart. 
As  well  his  fmging,  as  his  curing  art ; 
Nature  herfelf  the  healing  garden  loves. 
Which  kindly  her  declining  ftrength  improves, 
Baffles  the  llrokes  of  unrelenting  Death, 
Can  break  his  arrows,  and  can  blunt  his  teeth. 
How  fweet  the  landikip  !  where,  in  living  trees. 
Here  frowns  a  vegetable  Hercules  ! 
There  fam'd  Achilles  learns  to  live  again. 
And  looks  yet  angry  in  the  mimic  fcene  ; 

Here 

*  Leiter  from  Italy,  by  Mr.  Addifon.     T. 
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Here  artful  birds,  which  blooming  arbours  Ihew, 
Seem  to  fly  higher,  whilft  they  upwards  grow, 
From  the  fame  leaves  both  arms  and  warriors  rife. 
And  every  bough  a  diiterent  charm  fupplies. 

So  when  our  world  the  great  Creator  made. 
And,  unadorn'd,  the  fiuggifh  chaos  laid. 
Horror  and  Beauty  own'd  their  fire  the  fame. 
And  Form  itfelf  from  Parent  Matter  came. 
That  lumpilh  mafs  alone  was  fource  of  all. 
And  Bards  and  Themes  had  one  original. 

In  vain  the  groves  demand  my  longer  flay. 
The  gentle  Ifis  wafts  the  Mufc  away ; 
With  eafe  the  river  guides  her  wandering  flream. 
And  haftes  to  mingle  with  uxorious  Thame, 
Attempting  Poets  on  her  banks  lie  down. 
And  quaff,  infpir'd,  the  better  Helicon, 
Harmonious  flrains  adorn  their  various  themes. 
Sweet  as  the  banks,  and  flowing  as  the  flreams. 

Blefs'd  we,    whom   bounteous   Fortune  here  has 
thrown. 
And  made  tlie  various  bleflings  all  our  own  ! 
Nor  crowns,  nor  globes,  the  pageantry  of  flate. 
Upon  our  humble,  eafy  flumbers  wait ; 
Nor  aught  that  is  Ambition's  lofty  theme 
Diilurbs  our  fleep,  and  gilds  the  gaudy  dream. 
Touch'd  by  no  ills  which  vex  th'  unhappy  great. 
We  only  read  the  changes  in  the  flate. 
Triumphant  Marlborough's  arms  at  diftance  hear. 
And  learn  from  Fame  the  rough  events  of  war; 

With 
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With  pointed  rhymes  the  Gallic  tyrant  pierce. 
And  make  the  cannon  thunder  in  our  verfe. 

See  how  the  matchlefs  youth  their  hours  improve, 
And  in  the  glorious  way  to  knowledge  move  ! 
Eager  for  fame,  prevent  the  rifmg  fun. 
And  watch  the  midnight  labours  of  the  moon. 
Not  tender  years  their  bold  attempts  reftrain. 
Who  leave  dull  Time,  and  hallen  into  man. 
Pure  to  the  foul,  and  pleafmg  to  the  eyes, 
IJkc  angels  youthful,  and  like  angels  wife. 

Som.e  learn  the  mighty  deeds  of  ages  gone. 
And,  by  the  lives  of  heroes,  form  their  own ; 
Now  view  the  Granique  choak'd  with  heaps  of  flain. 
And  warring  v/orlds  on  the  Pharfalian  plain ; 
Now  hear  the  trumpets  clangour  from  afar. 
And  all  the  dreadful  harmony  of  war; 
Now  trace  thofe  fecret  tricks  that  loft  a  ftate. 
And  fearch  the  fine-fpun  arts  that  made  it  great, 
Corredl  thofe  errors  that  its  ruin  bred. 
And  bid  fome  long-loll  empire  rear  its  ancient  head. 

Others,  to  whom  perfuafive  arts  belong 
(Words  in  their  looks,  and  mufic  on  their  tongue), 
Inrtrucled  by  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Learn  richly  to  adorn  their  native  home  ; 
Whilft  liftening  crowds  confefs  the  fweet  furprizc. 
With  pleafure  in  their  breafts,    and  wonder  in  their 
eyes. 

Here  curious  minds  the  latent  feeds  difclofe. 
And  Nature's  darkeft  labyrinths  expofe ; 

WhilA 
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Whilft  greater  fouls  the  diftant  worlds  defcry, 
Pierce  to  the  out-ftretch'd  borders  of  the  fky. 
Enlarge  the  fearching  mind,  and  broad  expand  the 
eye. 

O  you,  whofe  rifing  years  fo  great  began. 
In  whofe  bright  youth  I  read  the  fnining  man, 
O  Lonfdale,  know  what  nobleft  minds  approve. 
The  thoughts  they  cherifli,  and  the  arts  they  love  : 
Let  thefe  examples  your  young  bofom  fire. 
And  bid  your  foul  to  boundle fs  height  afpire. 
Methinks  I  fee  you  in  our  fhades  retir'd. 
Alike  admiring,  and  by  all  admir'd : 
Your  eloquence  novv^  charms  my  ravifh'd  ear. 
Which  future  fenates  fnall  tranfported  hear, 
Nov/  mournful  verfe  infpires  a  plaafmg  woe. 
And  now  your  cheeks  with  warlike  fury  glow, 
Whilil  on  the  paper  fancy'd  fields  appear. 
And  profpedls  of  imaginary  war  ; 
Your  martial  foul  fees  Hockftet's  fatal  plain. 
Or  fights  the  fam'd  Ramilia  o'er  again. 

But  I  in  vain  thefe  lofty  names  rehearfe. 
Above  the  faint  attempts  of  humble  verfe. 
Which  Garth  fhould  in  immortal  ftrains  defign, 
Or  Addifon  exalt  with  warmth  divine  ; 
A  meaner  fong  my  tender  voice  requires. 
And  fainter  lays  confefs  the  fainter  fires, 
By  Nature  fitted  for  an  humble  theme, 
A  painted  profpedt,  or  a  murmuring  itream. 
To  tune  a  vulgar  note  in  Echo's  praifc, 
Whiiil  Echo's  fell  refounds  the  flattering  lays ; 

Or, 
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Or,  v,hilft  I  tell  how  Myra's  charms  furprize, 
Paint  rofes  on  her  cheeks,  and  funs  within  her  eves. 

O,  did  proportion'd  height  to  me  belong, 
Great  Anna's  name  fhculd  grace  th'  ambitious  fong  ; 
llluflrious  dames  fhould  round  their  Queen  refcrt, 
And  Lonl'dale*s  mother  crown  the  fplendid  court ; 
Her  noble  fon  lliould  boaft  no  vuls;ar  place. 
But  fhare  the  ancient  honours  of  his  race  ; 
\^  nil  it  each  fair  daughter's  face  and  conquering  eves 
To  ^'enus  only  Ihould  fubmit  the  prize. 
O  matchlefs  beauties  !   more  than  heavenly  fair. 
Your  looks  refiftlefs,  and  divine  your  air. 
Let  your  bright  eyes  their  bounteous  beams  difrufe. 
And  no  fond  Bard  fhall  alk  an  ufelefs  Mufe  ; 
Their  kindling  rays  excite  a  noble  fire. 
Give  beauty  to  the  fong,  and  mufic  to  the  Ivre. 

This  charming  theme  I  ever  could  purfue. 
And  think  the  infpiraticn  ever  new. 
Did  not  the  God  my  wandering  pen  reflrain ; 
And  bring  me  to  his  Oxford  back  again. 

Oxford,  the  Goddefs  Mufe's  native  home, 
Infpir'd  like  Athens,  and  adorn'd  like  Rome  ! 
Hadfl:  thou  of  old  been  Learning's  fam'd  retreat. 
And  Pagan  Mufes  chofe  thy  lovely  feat, 
O,  how  unbounded  had  their  fiction  been  ! 
What  fancy'd  vifions  had  adorn'd  the  fcene  ! 
Upon  each  hill  a  Sylvan  Pan  had  flood. 
And  every  thicket  boafted  of  a  God ; 
Satyrs  had  frifk'd  in  each  poetic  grove. 
And  not  a  Itream  without  its  Nymphs  could  move  ; 

Each 
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Each  fummit  had  the  train  of  Mufcs  (hew'd. 
And  Hippocrene  in  every  fountain  flow'd  ; 
The  tales,  adorn'd  with  each  poetic  grace. 
Had  look'd  almoft  as  charming  as  the  place. 

Ev'n  now-  we  hear  the  world  with  tranfports  own 
Thofe  fidions  by  more  wond'rous  truths  outdone ; 
Here  pure  Eufebia  keeps  her  holy  feat, 
And  Themis  fmiles  from  Heaven  on  this  retreat ; 
Our  chafter  Graces  own  refin'd  defires. 
And  all  our  Mufes  burn  with  veftal  fires ; 
Whilfl  Guardian-angels  our  Apollo's  Hand, 
Scattering  rich  favours  v/ith  a  bounteous  hand^ 
To  blefs  the  happy  air,  and  fandtify  the  land. 

O  pleafmg  (hades !   O  ever-green  retreats  ! 
Ye  learned  grottoes  !  and  ye  facred  feats  I 
Never  may  you  politer  arts  refufe. 
But  entertain  in  peace  the  bafliful  Mufe  ! 
So  may  you  be  kind  Heav'n's  diftinguifh'd  care. 
And  may  your  fame  be  lafling,  as  'tis  fair ! 
Let  greater  Bards  on  fam'd  ParnafTus  dream, 
Or  tafle  th'  infpir'd  Heliconian  flream ; 
Yet,  whilft  our  Oxford  is  the  blefs 'd  abode 
Of  every  Mufe,  and  every  tuneful  God, 
Parnaffus  owns  its  honours  far  outdone. 
And  Ifis  boafts  more  Bards  than  Helicon. 

A  thoufand  bleifings  I  to  Oxford  owe. 
But  you,   my  Lord,  th'  infpiring  Mufe  bellow ; 
Grac'd  with  your  name  th'  unpoiifli'd  poem  fhines. 
You  guard  its  faults,  and  confecrate  the  lines, 

O  might 
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O  might  you  here  meet  my  defiring  eyes, 

My  drooping  fong  to  nobler  heights  would  rife : 

Or  might  I  come  to  breathe  your  Northern  air. 

Yet  ihould  I  find  an  equal  pleafure  there; 

Your  prefence  would  the  harfher  climate  Tooth, 

Hufh  every  wind,  and  every  mountain  fmooth  ; 

Would  bid  the  groves  in  fpringing  pomp  arife. 

And  open  charming  vifta's  to  the  eyes; 

Would  make  my  trifling  verfe  be  heard  around. 

And  fportive  Echo  play  the  empty  found: 

With  you  I  fhould  a  better  Phoebus  find. 

And  own  in  you  alone  the  charms  of  Oxford  join 'd. 
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[By   LORD   CHESTERFIELD.] 

H  E  following  Elegies  were  wrote  by  a  young 
gentleman  lately  dead,  and  juftly  lamented. 

As  he  had  never  declared  his  intentions  concern- 
ing their  publication,  a  friend  of  his,  into  whofe  hands 
they  fell,  determined  to  publiili  them,  in  the  perfua- 
ilon  that  they  would  neither  be  unwelcome  to  the 
Publick,  nor  injurious  to  the  memory  of  their  Author. 
The  reader  muft  decide,  whether  this  determination 
vyas  the  refult  of  juft  judgement,  or  partial  friendihip ; 
for  the  Editor  feels,  and  avows  fo  much  of  the  latter, 
that  he  gives  up  all  pretenfions  to  the  former. 

The  x'\uthor  compofed  them  ten  years  ago,  before 
he  was  two  and  twenty  years  old ;  an  age  when  fancy 
and  imagination  commonly  riot,  at  the  expence  of 
judgement  and  corrednefs,  neither  of  which  feem 
wanting  here.  But  fmcere  in  his  love  as  in  his  friend- 
ihip, he  wrote  to  his  miftrefTss,  as  he  fpoke  to  his 
friends,  nothing  but  the  true  genuine  fentiments  of 
his  heart ;  he  fate  down  to  write  what  he  thought, 
not  to  think  what  he  Ihould  v/rite ;  it  was  nature  and 
fentiment  only  that  didated  to  a  real  miftrefs,  not 
youthful  and  poetic  fancy,  to  an  imaginary  one.  Elegy 
therefore  fpeaks  here  her  own,  proper,  native  lan- 
guage, the  unafFedlcd  plaintive  language  of  the  ten- 
der pafTions  -,  the  true  elegiac  dignity  and  fimplicity 
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are  preferved,  and  united,  the  one  without  pride,  the 
other  without  meannefs.  Tibullus  feems  to  have  been 
the  model  our  Author  judicioufly  preferred  to  Ovid; 
the  former  writing  direftly  from  the  heart,  to  the 
heart ;  the  latter  too  often  yielding  and  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  imagination. 

The  undifTipated  youth  of  the  Author,  allowed  him 
time  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  beft  mafters,  the  ancients, 
and  his  parts  enabled  him  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of 
them ;  for  upon  thofe  great  models  of  folid  fenfe  and 
virtue,  he  formed  not  only  his  genius,  but  his  heart, 
both  well  prepared  by  nature  to  adopt,  and  adorn 
the  refemblance.  He  admired  that  juftnefs,  that  noble 
fimpHcity  of  thought  and  exprefiion,  which  have  dif- 
tinguifhed,  and  preferved  their  writings  to  this  day ; 
but  he  revered  that  love  of  their  country,  that  con- 
tempt of  riches,  that  facrednefs  of  friendfhip,  and  all 
thofe  heroic  and  focial  virtues,  which  marked  them 
out  as  the  objefts  of  the  veneration,  though  not  the 
imitation,  of  fucceeding  ages ;  and  he  looked  back 
with  a  kind  of  religious  awe  and  delight,  upon  thofe 
glorious  and  happy  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when 
wifdom.,  virtue,  and  liberty  formed  the  only  trium- 
virates, ere  luxury  invited  corruption  to  taint,  or 
corruption  introduced  flavery  to  deftroy,  all  public 
and  private  virtues.  In  thefe  fentiments  he  lived, 
and  would  have  lived,  even  in  thefe  times ;  in  thefe 
fentinents  he  died — but  in  thefe  times  too — Vt  mn 
erepta  a  diis  immortalihus  ^ita,  fed  dmata  mors  ejfe 
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ELEGY        I, 
On  his  falling  in  Love  with  Neaera. 

FAREWELL  that  liberty  our  fathers  gave. 
In  vain  they  gave,  their  Tons  receiv'd  in  vain : 
I  faw  Ne^era,  and  her  inftant  (lave. 
Though  born  a  Briton,  hugg'd  the  fervile  chain. 

Her  ufage  well  repays  my  coward  heart. 
Meanly  (lie  triumphs  in  her  lover's  fhame. 
No  healing  joy  relieves  his  conllant  fmart. 
No  fmile  of  love  rewards  the  lofs  of  fame. 

Oh,  that  to  feel  thefe  killing  pangs  no  more. 
On  Scythian  hills  I  lay  a  fenfelefs  ftone. 
Was  fix'd  a  rock  amidft  the  watery  roar. 
And  in  the  vafl  Atlantic  flood  alone. 

Adieu,  ye  Mufes,  or  my  paffion  aid. 
Why  Ihould  I  loiter  by  your  idle  fpring? 
My  humble  voice  would  move  one  only  maid. 
And  fhe  contemns  the  trifles  which  I  fmg. 

I  do  not  afk  the  lofty  Epic  ftrain. 

Nor  ftrive  to  paint  the  wonders  of  the  fphere ; 

I  only  iing  one  cruel  maid  to  gain. 

Adieu,  ye  Mufes,  if  fhe  will  not  hear. 

X  4  No 
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No  more  in  ufelefs  innocence  I  '11  pine. 
Since  guilty  prefents  win  the  greedy  fair, 
I  '11  tear  its  honours  from  the  broken  fhrine. 
But  chiefly  thine,  O  Venus !   will  I  tear. 

Deceiv'd  by  thee,  T  lov'd  a  beauteous  maid. 
Who  bends  on  fordid  gold  her  low  defires : 
Nor  worth  nor  pafiion  can  her  heart  perfuade. 
But  Love  mufl  a£l  what  Avarice  requires. 

Unwife  who  iirll,  the  charm  of  nature  loft, 
With  Tyrian  purple  foil'd  the  fnowy  (heep ; 
Unwifer  ftill  who  feas  and  mountains  croft. 
To  dig  the  rock,  and  fearch  the  pearly  deep : 

Thefe  coflly  toys  cur  filly  fair  furprife. 
The  fhining  follies  cheat  their  feeble  fight. 
Their  hearts  fecure  in  trifles,  love  defpife, 
'Tis  vain  to  court  them,  but  more  vain  to  write. 

Why  did  the  gods  conceal  the  little  mind. 
And  earthly  thoughts  beneath  a  heavenly  face ; 
Forget  the  worth  that  dignifies  mankind. 
Yet  fmooth  and  polifn  fo  each  outward  grace  ? 

Hence  all  the  blame  that  Love  and  Venus  bear,. 
Hence  pleafure  fliort,  and  anguifli  ever  long, 
Hence  tears  and  iighs,  and  hence  the  peevifli  fair,. 
The  froward  lover— hence  this  angry  fong. 
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ELEGY        II. 

L'nable  to  fatisfy  the  covetous  Temper  of  Neaera> 
he  intends  to  make  a  Campaign,  and  try,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  forget  her. 

ADIEU,  ye  walls,  that  guard  my  cruel  fair, 
"^^  No  more  I  '11  fit  in  rofy  fetters  bound. 
My  limbs  have  learnt  the  weight  of  arms  to  bear. 
My  rcufmg  fpirits  feel  the  trumpet's  found. 

Few  are  the  maids  that  now  on  merit  fmile. 
On  fpoil  and  war  is  bent  this  iron  age : 
Yet  pain  and  death  attend  on  war  and  fpoil, 
Unfat.ed  vengeance  and  remorfelefs  rage. 

To  purchafe  fpoil,  even  love  itfelf  is  fold,. 
Her  lover's  heart  is  leafl  Nesra's  care. 
And  I  through  war  mull  feek  detefted  gold. 
Not  for  myfelf,  but  for  my  venal  fair : 

That  while  fhe  bends  benea.th  the  weight  of  drefs. 
The  ftifFen'd  robe  may  fpoil  her  eafy  mien; 
And  art  miHaken  make  her  beauty  le{s, 
While  ftill  it  hides  feme  graces  better  feen* 

But  if  fuch  toys  can  win  her  lovely  fmile. 
Hers  be  the  wealth  of  Tagus'  golden  fand. 
Hers  the  bright  gems  that  glow  in  India's  foil. 
Hers  the  black  fons  of  x-\fric's  fultry  land. 

To 
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To  pleafe  her  eye  let  every  loom  contend. 
For  her  be  rifled  Ocean's  pearly  bed. 
But  where,  alas  !   would  idle  fancy  tend. 
And  footh  with  dreams  a  youthful  poet's  head  ? 

Let  others  buy  the  cold  unloving  maid. 

In  forc'd  embraces  a6l  the  tyrant's  part. 

While  I  their  felfifli  luxury  upbraid. 

And  fcorn  the  perfon  where  I  doubt  the  heart. 

Thus  warm'd  by  pride,   I  think  I  love  no  m.ore. 
And  hide  in  threats  the  weaknefs  of  my  mind: 
In  vain, — though  Reafon  fly  the  hated  door, 
Yet  Love,  the  coward  Love,  ftill  lags  behind, 

ELEGY        in. 

He  upbraids  and  threatens  the  Avarice  of  Neaera, 
and  refolves  to  quit  her. 

OHOULD  Jove  defcend  in  floods  of  liquid  ore, 
*^  And  golden  torrents  ftream  from  every  part. 
That  craving  bofom  flill  would  heave  for  more. 
Not  all  the  gods  could  fatisfy  thy  heart : 

But  may  thy  folly,  which  can  thus  difdain 
My  honeft  love,  the  mighty  wrong  repay. 
May  midnight  fire  involve  thy  fordid  gain. 
And  on  the  fhining  heaps  of  rapine  prey : 

May  all  the  youths,  like  me,  by  love  deceived. 

Not  quench  the  ruin,   but  applaud  the  doom ; 

And,  when  thou  dy'ft,  may  not  one  heart  be  griev'd. 

May  not  one  tear  bedew  the  lonely  tomb. 

But 
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But  the  deferving,  tender,  generous  maid, 
Whofe  only  care  is  her  poor  lover's  mind. 
Though  ruthlefs  age  may  bid  her  beauty  fade. 
In  every  friend  to  love,  a  friend  (hall  find : 

And,  when  the  lamp  of  life  will  burn  no  more. 
When  dead  fhe  feems  as  in  a  gentle  fleep. 
The  pitying  neighbour  fhall  her  lofs  deplore. 
And  round  the  bier  aflcmbled  lovers  weep : 

With  flowery  garlands,  each  revolving  year. 
Shall  ftrow  the  grave  where  truth  and  foftnefs  reft. 
Then  home  returning,  drop  the  pious  tear. 
And  bid  the  turf  lie  eafy  on  her  breaft. 

ELEGY        IV. 

To  his  Friend,  written  under  the  Confinement  of  a 
long  Indifpofition. 

T  T  JHILE  calm  you  fit  beneath  your  fecret  fhade. 

And  lofe  in  pleafmg  thought  the  fummer-day. 
Or  tempt  the  wifh  of  fome  unpraftis'd  maid, 
Whofe  heart  at  once  inclines  and  fears  to  ftray : 

The  fprightly  vigour  of  my  youth  is  fled. 
Lonely  and  fick,  on  death  is  all  my  thought, 
Oh,  fpare,   Perfephone,  this  guiltlefs  head. 
Love,  too  much  love,  is  all  thy  fuppliant's  fault. 

No  virgin's  eafy  faith  I  e'er  betray'd. 
My  tongue  ne'er  boafted  of  a  feign'd  embrace; 
No  poifons  in  the  cup  have  I  convey'd. 
Nor  veil'd  dellrudion  with  a  friendly  face ; 

No 
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No  fecrei  horrors  gnaw  this  quiet  breaft. 
This  pious  hand  ne'er  robb'd  the  facred  fane, 
I  ne'er  diflurb'd  the  gods'  eternal  reft 
With  curfes  loud, — but  oft  have  pray'd  in  vain. 

No  ftealth  of  time  has  thinn'd  my  flowing  hair. 
Nor  age  yet  bent  me  with  his  iron  hand: 
Ah !  why  fo  foon  the  tender  bloflbm  tear ! 
Ere  autumn  yet  the  ripen'd  fruit  demand  ? 

Ye  gods,  whoe'er  in  gloomy  fhades  below. 
Now  flowly  tread  your  melancholy  round ; 
Now  wandering  view  the  paleful  rivers  flow. 
And  mufmg  hearken  to  their  folemn  found: 

Oh,  let  me  fiill  enjoy  the  chearful  day. 
Till,  many  years  unhfeded  o'er  me  roll'd, 
Pleas'd  in  my  age,  I  trifle  life  away, 
And  tell  how  much  we  lov'd,  ere  I  gre^v  old". 

But  you,  who  now,  with  feftive  garlands  crown'd. 
In  chace  of  pleafure  the  gay  moments  fpend. 
By  quick  enjoyment  heal  love's  pleafmg  woundj 
And  grieve  for  nothing  but  your  abfent  friend. 


ELEGY 
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ELEGY        V. 

The  Lover  is  at  firft  introduced  fpeaking  to  his  Ser- 
vant, he  afterwards  addreHes  himfelf  to  his  Mif 
trefs,  and  at  lail  there  is  a  fuppofed  Interview  be- 
tween them. 

TTT" ITH  wine,  more  wine,  deceive  thy  mafter's  care. 
Till  creeping  {lumber  Tooth  his  troubled  breaft. 
Let  not  a  whifper  ftir  the  filent  air. 
If  haplefs  love  a  while  confent  to  reft. 

Untoward  guards  befet  my  Cynthia's  doors. 
And  cruel  locks  th'  imprifon'd  fair  conceal. 
May  lightnings  blaft  whom  love  in  vain  implore^;. 
And  Jove's  ovvoi  thunder  rive  thofe  belts  of  fteel. 

Ah,  gentle  door,  attend  my  humble  call. 
Nor  let  thy  founding  hinge  our  thefts  betray. 
So  all  my  curfes  far  from  thee  fhall  fall. 
We  angry  lovers  mean  not  half  we  fay. 

Remember  now  the  flowery  v/reaths  I  gave. 
When  firft  I  told  thee  of  my  bold  defires. 
Nor  thou,  O  Cynthia,   fear  the  watchful  flave, 
Venus  will  favour  what  herfelf  infpires. 

She  guides  the  youth  who  fee  not  where  they  tread. 
She  Ihews  the  virgin  how  to  turn  the  door. 
Softly  to  fteal  from  off  her  filent  bed. 
And  not  a  ftep  betray  her  on  the  floor. 

The 
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The  fearlefs  lover  wants  no  beam  of  light. 

The  robber  knows  him,  nor  obftruAs  his  way. 

Sacred  he  wanders  through  the  pathlefs  night. 

Belongs  to  Venus,  and  can  never  ftray. 

T  fcorn  the  chilling  wind,  and  beating  rain. 

Nor  heed  cold  watchings  on  the  dewy  ground. 

If  all  the  hardfhips  I  for  love  fuftain. 

With  love's  victorious  joys  at  laft  be  crown'd; 

With  fudden  ftep  let  none  our  blifs  furprize. 
Or  check  the  freedom  of  fecure  delight — 
Rafli  man  beware,  and  fhut  thy  curious  eyes. 
Left  angry  Venus  fnatch  their  guilty  fight. 

But  ihouldft  thou  fee,  th*  important  fecret  hide. 
Though  queftion'd  by  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  prating  tongue  fhall  love's  revenge  abide. 
Still  fue  for  grace,  and  never  be  forgiven. 

A  wizard-dame,  the  lover's  ancient  friend, 
With  magic  charm  has  deaft  thy  hufband's  ear. 
At  her  command  I  faw  the  ftars  defcend. 
And  winged  lightnings  ftop  in  mid  career. 

I  faw  her  ftamp,  and  cleave  the  folid  ground. 
While  ghaftly  fpedres  round  us  wildly  roam  ; 
I  faw  them  hearken  to  her  potent  found. 
Till,  fcar'd  at  day,  they  fought  their  dreary  home. 

At  her  command  the  vigorous  fummer  pines. 
And  wintery  clouds  obfcure  the  hopeful  year  ; 
At  her  lirong  bidding,  gloomy  winter  Ihines, 
And  vernal  rofes  on  the  fnows  appear. 

She 
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She  gave  thefe  charms,  which  I  on  thee  beftow. 
They  dim  the  eye,  and  dull  the  jealous  mind. 
For  me  they  make  a  hufband  nothing  know. 
For  me,  and  only  me,  they  make  him  blind: 

But  what  did  moll  this  faithful  heart  furprize. 
She  boalled  that  her  Ikill  could  fet  it  free ; 
This  faithful  heart  the  boafted  freedom  flies ; 
How  could  it  venture  to  abandon  thee  ? 

ELEGY       VI. 

He  adjures  Delia  to  pity  him,  by  their  Friendfhip 
with  Ccelia,  who  was  lately  dead. 

'TpHo  u  SANDS  would  feek  the  lafling  peace  of  death  :> 
•*■     And  in  that  harbour  fhun  the  ftorm  of  care. 
Officious  hope  Hill  holds  the  fleeting  breath. 
She  tells  them  ftill, — To-morrow  will  be  fair. 

She  tells  me,  Delia,  I  fliall  thee  obtain. 

But  can  1  liften  to  her  fyren  fong, 

Who  feven  flow  months  have  dragg'd  my  painful  chain^ 

So  long  thy  lover,  and  defpis'd  fo  long  ? 

By  all  the  joys  thy  deareft  Caslia  gave. 
Let  not  her  once-lov'd  friend  unpitied  burn  ; 
So  may  her  aflies  find  a  peaceful  grave, 
And  fleep  uninjur'd  in  their  facred  urn. 

To  her  I  firfl:  avovv'd  my  timorous  flame. 

She  nurs'd  my  hopes,  and  taught  me  how  to  fue. 

She  fl:ill  v/ould  pity  what  the  wife  might  blame, 

And  feel  for  weaknefs  which  flie  never  knew : 

Ah, 
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Ah,  do  not  grieve  the  dear  lamented  fliade. 
That  hovering  round  us  all  my  fufrerings  hears. 
She  is  my  faint, — to  her  my  prayers  are  made. 
With  oft  repeated  gifts  of  flowers  and  tears : 

To  her  fad  tomb  at  midnight  I  retire. 
And  lonely  fitting  by  the  filent  flone, 
I  tell  it  all  the  griefs  my  wrongs  infpire. 
The  marble  image  feems  to  hear  my  moan: 

Thy  friend's  pale  ghoft  fhall  vex  thy  fleeplefs  bed. 
And  ftand  before  thee  all  in  virgin  white ; 
That  ruthlefs  bofom  will  diflurb  the  dead. 
And  call  forth  pity  from  eternal  night : 

Ceafe,  cruel  man,  the  mournful  theme  forbear, 
Tiough  much  thou  fufrer,  to  thy felf  complain: 
Ah,  to  r-ecal  the  fad  remembrance  fpare, 
One  tear  from  her,  is  more  than  all  thy  pain. 

ELEGY       VII. 

On  Delia's  being  In  the  Country,  where  he  fuppofes 
fhe  ftays  to  fee  the  Harveft. 

'^y  OW  Delia  breathes  in  woods  the  fragrant  air, 
•^        Dull  are  the  hearts  that  ftill  in  town  remain, 
Venus  herfelf  attends  on  Delia  there. 
And  Cupid  fports  amid  the  fylvan  train. 

Oh,  with  what  joy,  my  Delia  to  behold, 
I  'd  prefs  the  fpade,  or  wield  the  weighty  prong. 
Guide  the  flow  plough-fliare  thro'  the  fiubborn  mold. 
And  patient  goad  the  loitering  ox  along : 

The 
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The  fcorching  heats  I  'd  carelefsly  defpife. 
Nor  heed  the  blillers  on  my  tender  hand ; 
The  great  Apollo  wore  the  fame  difguife. 
Like  me  fubdued  to  love's  fupreme  command. 

No  healing  herbs  could  Tooth  their  mailer's  pain. 
The  art  of  phyfic  loft,  and  ufelefs  lay. 
To  Peneus'  ftream,  and  Tempe's  fhady  plain, 
Ke  drove  his  herds  beneath  the  noon-tide  ray: 

Oft  with  a  bleating  lamb  in  either  arm, 
His  blufbing  Sifter  favv  him  pace  along; 
Oft  would  his  voice  the  filent  valley  charm. 
Till  lowing  oxen  broke  the  tender  fong. 

Where  are  his  triumphs  ?  where  his  warlike  toil  ? 
Where  by  his  darts  the  creft:ed  Pithon  flain? 
Where  are  his  Delphi?  his  delightful  ifle? 
The  God  himfelf  is  grown  a  cottage  Twain, 

O,  Ceres !  in  your^  golden  fields  no  more, 
With  Harveft's  chearful  pomp,  my  fair  detain,— 
Think  what  for  loft  Proferpina  you  bore. 
And  in  a  mother's  anguifli  feel  my  pain. 

Our  wifer  fathers  left  their  £elds  unfown. 
Their  food  was  acorns,  love  their  fole  employ. 
They  met,  they  lik'd,  they  ftaid  but  till  alone. 
And  in  each  valley  fnatch'd  the  honeft  joy. 

No  wakeful  guard,  no  doors  to  ftop  defire. 
Thrice  happy  times! — But,  oh!   I  fondly  rave. 
Lead  me  to  Delia,  all  her  eyes  infpire 
I  '11  do. — I  '11  plough,  or  dig  as  Delia's  Have. 

V^OL.  XXXIX.  Y  ELEGY 
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ELEGY        VIII. 
He  defpairs  that  he  Ihall  ever  pofTefs  Delia* 

A  H,  what  avails  thy  lover's  pious  care  ? 
•^^  His  lavifn  incenfe  clouds  the  Iky  in  vain. 
Nor  wealth  nor  greatnefs  was  his  idle  prayer. 
For  thee  alone  he  pray'd,  thee  hop'd  to  gain: 

With  thee  I  hop'd  to  wafte  the  pleafing  day. 
Till  in  thy  arms  an  age  of  joy  was  part. 
Then,  old  with  love,  infenfibly  decay, 
And  on  thy  bofom  gently  breathe  my  laft. 

I  fcorn  the  Lydian  river's  golden  wave. 

And  all  the  vulgar  charms  of  human  life, 

I  only  afk  to  live  my  Delia's  flave. 

And,  when  I  long  have  ferv'd  her,  call  her  wife 

I  only  aflc,  of  her  I  love  poffeft. 
To  fink,  o'ercome  with  blifs,  in  fafe  repofe. 
To  llrain  her  yielding  beauties  to  my  breaft. 
And  kifs  her  wearied  eye-lids  till  they  ciofe. 

Attend,  O  Juno  !  with  thy  fober  ear, 
Attend,  gay  Venus,  parent  of  deiire  ; 
This  one  fond  wifh,  if  you  refufe  to  hear. 
Oh,  let  me  with  this  figh  of  love  expire. 


ELEGY 
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ELEGY        IX. 

He  has  loft  Delia. 

T_T  E  who  could  firft  two  gentle  hearts  unbind, 
"*•  '*-    And  rob  a  lover  of  his  weeping  fair. 
Hard  was  the  man,  but  harder,  in  my  mind. 
The  lover  ftill,  who  dy'd  not  of  defpair  : 

With  mean  difguife  let  others  nature  hide. 
And  mimic  virtue  with  the  paint  of  art, 
I  fcorn  the  cheat  of  reafon's  foolifli  pride. 
And  boaft  the  graceful  wealcnefs  of  my  heart. 

The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  feel  my  pain. 
And  learn  the  more  each  heavenly  charm  to  prize; 
While  fools,  too  light  for  paiHcn,  fafe  remain. 
And  dull  fenfation  keeps  the  ftupid  wife. 

Sad  is  my  day,  and  fad  my  lingering  night. 
When,  wrapt  in  filent  grief,   I  weep  alone, 
Delia  is  loft,  and  all  my  paft  delight 
Is  now  the  fource  of  unavailing  moan. 

Where  is  the  wit  that  heighten'd  beauty's  charms  ? 
Where  is  the  face  that  fjd  my  longing  eyes  ? 
Where  is  the  ftiape  that  might  have  blcft  my  arms? 
Where  are  thofe  hopes  retentlefi  Fate  denies  ? 

When  f'^ent  wi:h  endlefs  grief  I  die  r.t  laft, 
Delia  m.iy  come,  and  fee  my  poor  remains,— 
Oh,  Delia  !   iifter  fuch  an  abfence  paft, 
Canft  thou  ftill  love,  and  not  forget  my  pains  ? 

Y  2  Wilt 
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Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  lover's  corfe  attend. 
With  eyes  averted  light  the  folemn  pyre. 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  afcend. 
Then,  flowly  finking,  by  degrees  expire? 

To  footh  the  hovering  foul,  be  thine  the  care. 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band. 
In  fable  weeds  the  golden  vafe  to  bear. 
And  cull  my  afhes  with  thy  trembling  hand ! 

Panchaia's  odours  be  their  coftly  feall. 
And  all  the  pride  of  Afia's  fragrant  year ; 
Give  them  the  treafures  of  the  fartheil  Eafl, 
And,  what- is  flill  more  precious,  give  thy  tear. 

Dying  for  thee,  there  is  in  death  a  pride. 
Let  all  the  world  thy  hapiefs  lover  know, 
No'filent  urn  the  noble  paflion  hide. 
But  deeply  graven  thus  my  fufFerings  fhowr 

Here  lies  a  youth,  borne  down  with  love  and  care. 
He  could  not  long  his  Delia's  lofs  abide, 
Joy  left  his  bofom  with  the  parting  fair. 
And  when  he  durft  no  longer  hope,  he  dy'd. 

ELEGY         X. 

On  Delia's  Birth-day. 

''TpHIS  day,  which  faw  my  Delia's  beauty  rife, 

-■-     Shall  more  than  all  our  facred  days  be  blell. 
The  world  enamour'd  of  her  lovely  eyes, 

Shall  grow  as  good  and  gentle  as  her  breall. 

By 
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By  all  our  guarded  fighs,  and  hid  deilres. 
Oh,  may  our  guiltlefs  love  be  ftill  the  fame ! 
I  burn,  and  glory  in  the  plealing  fires. 
If  Delia's  bofom  Ihare  the  mutual  flame. 

Thou  happy  genius  of  her  natal  hour. 
Accept  her  incenfe,  if  her  thoughts  be  kind; 
But  let  her  court  in  vain  thy  angry  power. 
If  all  our  vows  are  blotted  from  her  mind. 

And  thou,  O  Venus,  hear  my  righteous  prayer, 
Or  bind  the  Ihepherdefs,  or  loofe  the  fwain. 
Yet  rather  guard  them  both  with  equal  care. 
And  let  them  die  together  in  thy  chain : 

What  I  demand,  perhaps  her  heart  defires. 
But  virgin  fears  her  nicer  tongue  reftrain ; 
The  fecret  thought,  which  blufhing  love  infpires,, 
The  confcious  eye  can  full  as  well  explain, . 


ELEGY        Xr. 

Againft  Lovers  going  to  War,  in  which  he  phi-ofo- 
phically  prefers  Love  and  Delia  to  the  more  fe- 
rious  Vanities  of  the  World. 


THE  man  who  fharpen'd  firft  the  warlike  fleel. 
How  fell  and  deadly  was  his  iron  heart. 
He  gave  the  wound  encountering  nations  feel. 
And  death  grew  flronger  by  his  fatal  art : 

Y  3  Yet 
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Yet  not  from  fteel  debate  and  battle  rofe, 
'Tis  gold  o'erturns  the  even  fcale  of  life. 
Nature  is  free  to  all,  and  none  were  foes. 
Till  partial  luxury  began  the  ftrife. 

Let  fpoil  and  vidory  adorn  the  bold. 
While  I  inglorious  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
Perilh  the  thirft  of  honour,  thirll:  of  gold. 
Ere  for  my  abfence  Delia  lofe  a  tear : 

Vv^'hy  (hould  the  lover  quit  his  pleafmg  home> 
In  fearch  of  danger  on  fome  foreign  ground ; 
Far  from  his  weeping  fair  ungrateful  roam. 
And  rifk  in  every  llroke  a  double  wound  ? 

Ah,  better  far,  beneath  the  fpreading  (hade. 
With  chearful  friends  to  drain  the  fprightly  bowl. 
To  fmg  the  beauties  of  my  darling  maid. 
And  on  the  fweet  idea  feaft  my  foul : 

Then  full  of  love  to  all  her  charms  retire. 
And  fold  her  blufhing  to  my  eager  breaft. 
Till,  quite  o'ercome  with  foftnefs,  with  defire, 
Xiike  me  fhe  pants,  fhe  faints,  and  fmks  to  reft. 

ELEGY       XIL 

To  Delia. 

*K/T  O  fecond  love  fhall  e'er  my  heart  furprize, 
•^        This  folemn  league  did  firfl  our  paffion  bind : 
Thou,  only  thou,  canft  pleafe  thy  lover's  eyes. 
Thy  voice  alone  can  footh  his  troubled  mind. 

Oh, 
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Oh,  that  thy  charms  were  only  fair  to  me, 
Difpleafe  all  others,  and  fecure  my  reil. 
No  need  of  envy, — let  me  happy  be, 
1  little  care  that  others  know  me  bleft. 

With  thee  in  gloomy  deferts  let  me  dwell, 
Where  never  human  footftep  mark'd  the  ground ; 
Thou,  light  of  life,  all  darknefs  canll  expel, 
And  feem  a  world  with  folitude  around. 

I  fay  too  much — my  heedlefs  words  reilore, 
My  tongue  undoes  me  in  this  lovdng  hour; 
Thou  know'll  thy  ftrength,  and  thence  infulting  more. 
Will  make  me  feel  the  weight  of  ail  thy  power: 

Whate'er  I  feel,  thy  ilave  I  will  remain. 

Nor  fly  the  burthen  I  am  form'd  to  bear. 

In  chains  I  '11  fit  me  down  at  Venus'  fane. 

She  knows  my  wrongs,  and  will  regard  my  prayer. 


ELEGY       XIII. 

He  imagines  himfelf  married  to  Delia,  and  that 
content  with  each  other,  they  are  retired  into  the 
Country. 

T  '  ET  others  boafl:  their  heaps  of  fhlning  gold, 
•*— '  And  view  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crown'd. 
Whom  neighbouring  foes  in  conftant  terror  hold. 
And  trumpets  brealc  their  {lumbers,  never  found: 

Y  4  While 
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While  calmly  poor  I  trifle  life  away. 

Enjoy  fweet  leifure  by  my  chearful  fire. 

No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  ihall  betray. 

But,  cheaply  bleft,  I  '11  fcorn  each  vain  defire* 

With  timely  care  I'll  fow  my  little  field. 
And  plant  ray  orchard  with  its  mafter's  hand. 
Nor  bluih  to  fpread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield> 
Or  range  my  fheaves  along  the  funny  land. 

If  late  at  duflc,  while  carelefsly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  ftrolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  arm  I'll  bring  the  wanderer  home> 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtlefs  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempeil  howl  in  vain> 
And  clafp  a  fearful  millrefs  to  my  breaft  ? 
Or,  luU'd  to  ilumber  by  the  beating  rain. 
Secure  and  happy,  fmk  at  lafl:  to  reft? 

Or,  if  the  fun  in  flaming  Leo  ride. 

By  fhady  rivers  indolently  ilray. 

And  with  my  Delia,  walking  fide  by  fide, 

Hear  how  they  murmur,   as  they  glide  away  ? 

WTiat  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat. 
To  fiop,  and  g?cze  on  Delia  as  I  go  ?' 
To  mingle  fweet  diiccurfe  with  kiffes  fweet. 
And  teach  my  lovely  fcholar  all  I  know  ? 

Thus  pleas'd  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  dream^ 
In  filent  happinefs  I  reft  unknown ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  feem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myfeif  alone. 

Ah, 
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Ah,  focliih  man,  who  thus  of  her  pofl'eft, 
'  Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  wind. 
And  if  his  outward  trappings  fpoke  him  bleft. 
Not  heed  the  ficknefs  of  his  confcious  mind! 

With  her  I  fcorn  the  idle  breath  of  praife. 
Nor  truft  to  happinefs  that's  not  our  own ; 
The  fmile  of  fortune  might  fufpicion  raife. 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  lov'd  alone. 

Stanhope,  in  wifdom  as  in  wit  divine, 
May  rife,  and  plead  Britannia's  glorious  caufe,, 
With.fteady  rein  his  eager  wit  confine. 
While  manly  fenfe  the  deep  attention  draws. 

Let  Stanhope  fpeak  his  liftening  country's  wrongs. 
My  humble  voice  (hall  pleafe  one  partial  maidj 
For  her  alone  I  pen  my  tender  fong. 
Securely  fitting  in  his  friendly  fhade. 

Stanhope  fhall  come,  and  grace  his  rural  friend, 
Delia  fhall  wonder  at  her  noble  gueft. 
With  blufhing  awe  the  riper  fruit  commend. 
And  for  her  hufband's  patron  cull  the  beft. 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train. 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blefl. 
The  favourite  fubjeft  of  her  gentle  reign. 
By  love  alone  diftinguifh'd  from  the  reft. 

For  her  I'll  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 

In  gloomy  forefts  tend  my  lonely  flock; 

For  her  a  gont-herd  climb  the  mountain's  brow. 

And  fleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 

Ah,  > 
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Ah,  what  avails  to  prefs  the  ftately  bed. 

And  far  from  her  'midll  taftelefs  grandeur  weep. 

By  marble  fountains  lay  the  penfive  head. 

And,  while  they  murmur,   flrive  in  vain  to  fleep? 

Delia  alone  can  pleafe,  and  never  tire. 
Exceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  defire, 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night : 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind ; 
in  her,  my  wife,  my  millrefs,  and  my  friend, 
I  tafle  the  joys  of  fenfe  and  reafon  join'd. 

On  her  I  'U  gaze,  when  others  loves  are  o'er. 
And  dying  prefs  her  with  my  clay-cold  hand— 
Thou  weep'ft  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breaft  the  thought  vvithftand. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  lateft  moments  fpare, 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  fharper  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  hair. 
Though  I  am  dead,  my  foul  fhall  love  thee  Hill: 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  deathful  bed. 
Or  thou  wilt  die,  fo  tender  is  thy  heart ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  thou  fee  me  dead, 
Thefe  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part : 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  decent  bier. 
Convey  the  corfe  in  melancholy  ftate. 
Through  all  the  village  fpread  the  tender  tear, 
W^hile  pitying  maids  our  wondrous  loves  relate. 

ELEGY 
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ELEGY        XIV. 

To  Delia. 

"X  T  7"H AT  fcenes  of  blifs  my  raptur'd  fancy  framM, 
In  fome  lone  fpot  with  Peace  and  thee  retir'd  I 
Though  reafon  then  my  fanguine  fondnefs  blam'd, 
I  Hill  believ'd  what  flattering  love  infpir'd: 

But  now  my  wrongs  have  taught  my  humbled  mind. 
To  dangerous  blifs  no  longer  to  pretend. 
In  books  a  calm,  but  fix'd  content  to  find. 
Safe  joys,  that  on  ourfelves  alone  depend: 

With  them  the  gentle  moments  I  beguile. 
In  learned  eafe,  and  elegant  delight ; 
Compare  the  beauties  of  each  different  flile. 
Each  various  ray  of  wit's  diftufive  light: 

Now  mark  the  Ih-ength  of  Milton's  facred  lines, 
Senfe  rais'd  by  genius,  fancy  rul'd  by  art. 
Where  all  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  fhines. 
And  earliefl  innocence  enchants  the  heart. 

Now,  fir'd  by  Pope  and  Virtue,  leave  the  age 
In  low  purfuit  of  felf-undoing  wrong, 
And  trace  the  author  through  his  moral  page, 
Whofe  blamelefs  life  Hill  anfwers  to  his  fong. 

If  time  and  books  my  lingering  pain  can  heal. 
And  reafon  fix  its  empire  o'er  my  heart. 
My  patriot  breafl  a  noble  warmth  fliall  feel. 
And  glow  with  lx)ve,  where  weaknefs  has  no  part. 

Thy 
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Thy  heart,  O  Lyttelton,  fhall  be  my  guide. 
Its  fire  fhall  warm  me,  and  its  worth  improve; 
Thy  heart,  above  all  envy,  and  all  pride. 
Firm  as  man's  fenfe,  and  foft  as  woman's  love. 

And  you,  O  Weft,  with  her  your  partner  dear. 
Whom  fecial  mirth  and  ufeful  fenfe  commend. 
With  learning's  feaft  my  drooping  mind  fhall  chear. 
Glad  to  efcape  from  love  to  fuch  a  friend. 

But  why,  fo  long  my  weaker  heart  deceive  ? 
Ah,  ftill  I  love,  in  pride  and  reafon's  fpite. 
No  books,  alas !  my  painful  thoughts  relieve. 
And  while  I  threat,  this  Elegy  I  write. 

ELEGY      XV. 

To  Mr.  George  Grenville. 


/^H,  form'd  alike  to  ferve  us,  and  to  pleafe; 
^^   Polite  with  honefty,  and  learn'd  with  eafe; 
With  heart  to  aft,  with  genius  to  retire  ; 
Open,  yet  wife;  though  gentle,  full  of  fire: 
With  thee  I  fcorn  the  low  confiraint  of  art. 
Nor  fear  to  truft  the  follies  of  my  heart ; 
Hear  then  from  what  my  long  defpair  arofe. 
The  faithful  ftory  of  a  lover's  woes. 
When,  in  a  fober  melancholy  hour, 
Reduc'd  by  ficknefs  under  reafon's  power, 

I  vlew'd 
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I  vievv'd  my  (late,  too  little  weighM  before. 
And  Love  himfelf  could  flatter  me  no  more. 
My  Delia's  hopes  I  would  no  more  deceive. 
But  whom  my  pafiion  hurt,  through  friendlliip  leave ; 
I  chofe  the  coldell  words  my  heart  to  hide. 
And  cure  her  fex's  weaknefs  through  its  pride : 
The  prudence  which  I  taught,   I  ill  purfued, 
The  charm  my  reafon  broke,  my  heart  renew'd: 
Again  fubmiflive  to  her  feet  I  came. 
And  prov'd  too  well  my  paflion  by  my  fhame;- 
While  {he,  fecure  in  coldnefs,  or  dildain. 
Forgot  my  love,  or  triumph'd  in  its  pain. 
Began  with  higher  views  her  thoughts  to  raife. 
And  fcorn'd  the  humble  poet  of  her  praife: 
She  let  each  little  lie  o'er  truth  prevail, 
And  ftrengthen'd  by  her  faith  each  groundlefs  tale, 
Believ'd  the  grofl'eft  arts  that  malice  try'd. 
Nor  once  in  thought  was  on  her  lover's  fide: 
Oh,  where  were  then  the  fcenes  of  fancied  life? 
Oh,  where  the  friend,  the  miftrefs,  and  the  wife  ? 
Her  years  of  promis'd  love  were  quickly  paft. 
Not  two  revolving  moons  could  fee  them  laft.— 
To  Stow's  delightful  fcenes  I  now  repair. 
In  Cobham's  fmile  to  lofe  the  gloom  of  care ! 
Nor  fear  that  he  my  weaknefs  fhould  defpife. 
In  nature  learned,  and  humanely  wife : 
There  Pitt,  in  manners  foft,  in  friendihip  warm, 
•Wiai  mild  advice  my  liftening  grief  fhall  charm, 
Wiiin  fenfe  to  counfel,  and  with  wit  to  pleafe, 
A  Roman's  virtue  with  a  courtier's  eafe. 

Nor 
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Nor  you,  my  friend,  whofe  heart  is  ftill  at  refl. 
Contemn  the  human  weaknefs  of  my  breaft ; 
Reafon  may  chide  the  faults  fhe  cannot  cure, 
And  pains,  which  long  we  fcorn'd,  we  oft  endure ; 
Though  wifer  cares  employ  your  ftudious  mind, 
Form'd  with  a  foul  fo  elegantly  kind. 
Your  breaft  may  lofe  the  calm  it  long  has  known. 
And  learn  my  woes  to  pity,  by  its  own. 


ELEGY        XVI. 

To  Mifs  Dafhwood. 

/^  S  AY,  thou  dear  pofleflbr  of  my  breaft, 
^"^   Where's  now  my  boafted  liberty  and  reft! 
Where  the  gay  moments  which  I  once  have  known  I 
O,  where  that  heart  I  fondly  thought  my  own  1 
From  place  to  place  I  folitary  roam. 
Abroad  uneafy,  not  content  at  home. 
I  fcorn  the  beauties  common  eyes  adore; 
The  more  I  view  them,  feel  thy  worth  the  more; 
Unmov'd  I  hear  them  fpeak,  or  fee  them  fair. 
And  only  think  on  thee,  v»ho  art  not  there. 
In  vain  would  books  their  formal  fuccour  lend. 
Nor  wit  nor  wifdom  can  relieve  their  friend; 
Wit  c?.n  't  deceive  the  pain  I  now  endure. 
And  wifdom  ftiews  the  ill  without  the  cure. 
When  from  thy  fight  I  wafte  the  tedious  day, 
A  thoufand  fchemes  I  form,  and  things  to  fay; 

But 
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But  when  thy  prcfence  gives  the  time  I  feek. 
My  heart's  fo  full,  I  wifli,  but  cannot  fpeak. 

And  could  I  fpeak  with  eloquence  and  eafe. 
Till  now  not  fludious  of  the  art  to  pleafe, 
Could  1,  at  woman  who  fo  oft  exclaim, 
Expofe  (nor  blufli)  thy  triumph  and  my  fhame. 
Abjure  thofe  maxims  I  fo  lately  priz'd, 
And  court  that  fex  I  foolifhly  defpis'd. 
Own  thou  haft  foften'd  my  obdurate  mind. 
And  thus  reveng'd  the  wrongs  of  womankind  ; 
Loft  were  my  words,   and  fruitlefs  all  my  pain. 
In  vain  to  tell  thee,  all  1  write  in  vain ; 
My  humble  fighs  fhall  only  reach  thy  ears. 
And  all  my  eloquence  fhall  be  my  tears. 

And  now  (for  more  I  never  muft  pretend) 
Hear  me  not  as  thy  lover,  but  thy  friend  ; 
Thoufands  will  fain  thy  little  heart  enfnare. 
For  without  danger  none  like  thee  are  fair ; 
But  wifely  choofe  who  beft  deferves  thy  flame. 
So  fhall  the  choice  itfelf  become  thy  fame ; 
Nor  yet  defpife,  though  void  of  winning  art. 
The  plain  and  honeft  courtfhip  of  the  heart : 
The  fkilful  tongue  in  love's  perfuafive  lore. 
Though  lefs  it  feels,  will  pleafe  and  flatter  more. 
And,  meanly  learned  in  that  guilty  trade. 
Can  long  abufe  a  fond,  unthinking  maid. 
And  fince  their  lips,  fo  knowing  to  deceive. 
Thy  unexperienc'd  youth  might  foon  believe; 
•  And  fmce  their  tears,  in  falfe  fubmiilion  dreft. 
Might  thaw  the  icy  coldnefs  of  thy  breall; 

CI  fhut 
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O  !   fhut  thine  eyes  to  fuch  deceitful  woe: 
Caught  by  the  beauty  of  thy  outward  Ihow, 
Like  me  they  do  not  love,  whate'er  they  feem. 
Like  me — with  paflion  founded  on  efteem. 

PROLOGUE 

T     O 

LILLO'S       ELMERTCK*. 

^^  O  labour'd  fcenes  to-night  adorn  our  ilage, 
•^  ^    Lillo's  plain  fenfe  would  here  the  heart  engage. 
He  knew  no  art,  no  rule  ;  but  warmly  thought 
From  pafiion's  force,  and,  as  he  felt,  he  wrote. 
His  Barnwell  once  no  critic's  teft  could  bear. 
Yet  from  each  eye  flill  draws  the  natural  tear. 
With  generous  candour  hear  his  lateft  flraias. 
And  let  kind  pity  fhelter  his  remains. 
Depreft  by  want,  afRicled  by  difeafe. 
Dying  he  wrote,  and  dying  wifh'd  to  pleafe. 
Oh,  may  that  wilh  be  now  humanely  paid. 
And  no  harfh  critic  vex  his  gentle  fhade. 
'Tis  yours  his  unfupported  fame  to  fave. 
And  bid  one  laurel  grace  his  humble  grave, 

•  See  the  Epilogue  to  this  Tragedy  among  the  Poems 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  Vol.  LXIV.  In  the  Life  of  Lillo, 
however,  that  Epilogue  is  confidently  afcnbed  to  Mr, 
Haramond. 
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